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LITERARY SATIRE IN EICHENDORFF’S AUS DEM 
LEBEN EINES TAUGENICHTS 


Historians of German literature have lauded Eichendorff’s 
tale, Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts, as the pearl of the roman- 
tic Novelle.' It is my thesis that these critics are mistaken and 
that Taugenichts is from beginning to end very much a satire on 
certain phases of German romanticism. I protest, not the charm 
of Taugenichts, but the traditional interpretation. Of course 
the shifting technique of romanticism permitted the author to 
serve two masters; to write a tale in which he delighted, and 
to pour out his satire on the romanticists. 

We should long since have recognized the satire but for two 
things: the flood of uncritical praise which anticipated a natural 
judgment, and the beauty of the interspersed lyrics, which may 
not have been composed for insertion in the Novelle. 

The only critic I find who understands the nature of Tauge- 
nichts is Oskar F. Walzel, who a quarter of a century age devoted 


! These characteristic citations are limited to the last twenty years. “ ‘Der 
Taugenichts’ ist die fleischgewordene Poesie,”” Johannes Meyer, Einfthrung in 
die deutsche Literatur fiir Schule und Haus, vt (By Josef Karlmann Brechen- 
macher, Leipzig, 1913), 219. “Mit seinem [d.h. Taugenichts] unverwiistlichen 
Glauben an die Welt, an das Leben voll Schénheit, symbolisiert er gleichsam die 
Poesie selbst,” Alfred Biese, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte (Miinchen, 1922), 1, 
431. “...die Perle romantischer Dichtungskunst,’’ Richard M. Meyer, Die 
deutsche Literatur des 19ten und 20sten Jahrhunderts, 7th ed. by Mugo Bieber 
(Berlin, 1923), 1, 28. “‘Schliesslich lebt in Eichendorffs Romanen und Novellen 
(vor allem “Taugenichts’ 1826, ‘Gliicksritter’ 1841) sptirbarer als sonst der Geist 
des alten Abenteuerromans in romantischer Verklarung, frei von aller friiheren 
derben Wirklichkeit,”” W. Rehm in Merker-Stammler, Reallexikon der deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte, 1 (Berlin, 1925-26), 3b. “Sie [die Eichendorffsche Novelle] 
ist immer wieder ein Schwelgen in ‘unendlicher Wehmut,’ in zartem roman- 
tischem Gefiihl, und sie ist es am wahrsten im ‘Leben eines Taugenichts’,” Paul 
Wiegler, Geschichte der deutschen Literatur (Berlin, 1930), u, 97. “Auch die 
Erzihlung, ‘Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts,’ ist eines feinen und bestindigen 
Zaubers fahig geblieben. Wohl das Jugendlichste, das Unschuldigste, was die 
deutsche Literatur hervorgebracht hat. . . .” Arthur Eloesser, Die deutsche Lit- 
eratur von der Romantik bis zur Gegenwart (Berlin, 1931), 103. “Und nun griff er, 
gleichzeitig mit Tieck, ein Neugewandelter, in das Chaos ein: Abkehr von den 
krankhaften Seelentreiben, Pflege des Lebenskriftigen im romantischen Be- 
stande, neue Képfe und Lebenswerte. Das war 1826: ‘Aus dem Leben eines 
Taugenichts,’ die Schépfung der lyrischen Novelle,” Josef Nadler, Literaturge- 
schichte der deutschen Stimme und Landeschaften (3rd ed. Regensburg, 1929-32), 
Iv 141. 
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to it one brief sentence which should have enlightened his 
colleagues: ‘‘Nur im humorvollen Spotte war es Eichendorff 
gegeben, sich tiber die ailtere romantische Ansicht zu erheben; 
und so dichtete er seinen Taugenichts.’” If there were other 
voices raised they have been drowned in the noise of those who 
repeat earnestly what other men have said before. All this in 
face of the fact that without an understanding of the satirical 
purpose of the story one can make neither head nor tail of it, 
and with the proper understanding the story is clear. 

Taugenichts was partly written by the middle of March, 
1817. It was published in part in 1823 and wholly in 1826. Das 
Wanderlied der Prager Studenten in chapter nine was influenced 
by Wilhelm Miiller’s Lieder des Prager Musikanten, published 
in 1820, and “der selige Hoffman” in chapter eight refers to 
E. T. A. Hoffmann, who died in 1822. So there must have been 
considerable revising between 1817 and 1826.’ 

It is well to glance at Eichendorff’s state of mind and review 
the events which furthered his satiric inclinations while he was 
writing and revising Taugenichts. First, he was dissatisfied 
with the religious tendencies of his environment. He believed 
above all else that the source of true philosophy, art, and virtue 
is religion, and that the only religion is the Roman Catholic 
religion. To him the worst things in the world were Protestant- 
ism and its running-mate, rationalism. Since a good bit of ration- 
alism survived over into romanticism, there were phases of the 
latter which displeased him. Secondly, he was dissatisfied with 
the social tendencies of his time; he was a hereditary aristocrat, 
he ridiculed democracy with his pen, and his chief desire for 


* Deutsche Romantik (Leipzig, 1908), 151. Repeated in all subsequent edi- 
tions. This statement antedates all the citations of note 1, also the thesis of 
Reinhold Wesemeyer, Joseph von Eichendorffs satirische Novellen (Marburg, 
1915), where Taugenichts is not treated, also the thesis of Ilse Heyer, Eichen- 
dor ffs dramatische Satiren im Zusammenhang mit dem geistigen und kulturellen 
Leben seiner Zeit (Halle, 1931), in which she sums up all she knows of Eichen- 
dorff’s non-dramatic satires without discussing Taugenichts. Nor was the satiric 
character referred to by William Schaffrath in his recent school edition, Eichen- 
dorff, Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts (New York, 1931). Walzel’s statement 
antedates as well the lists of and references to Eichendorff’s satirical writings in 
Merkler-Stammler, op. cit., 11, 262b, 301b, m1, 150a. 

* Wilhelm Kosch, Sdmtliche Werke des Freiherrn Joseph von Eichendorff 
(Regensburg, no date), 1, 2, p. 640, 659; xx11, 89. 
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the humble classes was that they serve the church, the state, 
and his class. Thirdly, he was dissatisfied with the political 
thinking of his time; his ideal was a monarchy subservient to 
the papal throne, and he was convinced that any other form of 
government was both unwise and contrary to the will of God. 

A convinced Catholic rarely changes his mind in regard to 
the essentials of religion, a convinced aristocrat rarely changes 
his mind about society, a convinced monarchist rarely changes 
his mind about government. Eichendorff was all three. He was, 
while charming and lovable, inflexible. Such a person finds him- 
self in constant conflict with the modern world. 

In 1817 and the years following Eichendorff was in the serv- 
ice of Prussia, a Protestant state, therefore in an occupation 
in which he felt that he was wasting his life. An event of 1819 
made this feeling more poignant; when he as Referendar, pre- 
sented himself for examination for a higher title and promotion 
in the Prussian service, he was assigned the following theme: 
“‘Welche Vorteile und Nachteile sind von der Aufhebung der 
Landeshoheit der Bischéfe und Kléster fiir Deutschland zu 
erwarten?’’ He regarded this as a direct baiting of a Catholic 
by the Protestant Prussian administration. The wound smarted 
for a long time and may have added zest to his revision of Tauge- 
nichts before final publication in 1826. It was burning sharply 
when he wrote in 1828 to Gérres, the standard-bearer of the 
Catholic intellectuals in Germany, asking for recommendation 
to the Bavarian [Catholic] service. He explains his unhappy 
situation at length, relates the above-mentioned event, and 
says; “Mich verlangt endlich nach einer auf das Héchste im 
Leben gerichtete Titigkeit,” i.e. service in a Catholic state.‘ 

One can well understand that after this unhappy experience 
Eichendorff turned to satire.5 

Most of his literary satire seems to have been directed at the 
romanticists.* It is convenient here only to note that Eichen- 


* Kosch, op. cit. xm, 29 ff. 

’ See Hugo Hiusle, Hichendorff’s Puppenspiel; Das Inkognito (Regensburg, 
1910), 31 ff, for the account of a similar experience which culminated in a satire. 
Wesemeyer, op. cit. 1, has collected Eichendorff’s statements concerning the 
conditions under which parody, satire, and humor arise. 

* But Hausle, of. cit., 7, calls attention to totally untouched fields of re- 
search in Eichendorff’s satire; “Mir eréffneten sich bald neue Gesichtspunkte, 
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dorff in his first novel, Ahnung und Gegenwart, published before 
he wrote Taugenichts, satirized the Heidelberg romanticists.’ 

Most enlightening is a much-quoted passage in a later work 
in which he pays his respects in extenso to the German romanti- 
cists: “Der Inhalt der Romantik war wesentlich katholisch, 
das denkwiirdige Zeichen eines fast bewusstlos hervorbrechenden 
Heimwehs des Protestantismus nach der Kirche. Daher auch 
die auf den ersten Blick befremdende Erscheinung, dass diese 
moderne Romantik gerade im katholischen Siiden nur wenig 
Anklang gefunden, weil eben hier die Poesie der Religion, die 
sie heraufbeschwéren wollte, wenigstens im Volke noch fort- 
lebte; man erstaunte oder lichelte iiber solche luxuriése Ans- 
trengungen fiir etwas, das sich ja von selbst verstand. Im nérd- 
lichen Deutschland dagegen, welchem die Romantiker ange- 
hérten, waren diese fast ohne Ausnahme protestantisch geschult 
und in der ausserkirchlichen Wissenschaft und Lebensgewohn- 
heit aufgewachsen. Sie mussten daher gleichsam sich selbst 
erst ins katholische Idion iibersetzen, das nicht ihre Mutter- 
sprache war; sie hatten dort friihzeitig vom Baume der Erkennt- 
nis genascht und jene katholische Unbefangenheit und Unschuld 
verloren, die, weil sie es ganz ist, kaum weiss, dasz sie katholisch 
sei; es fehlte ihnen mithin der natiirliche Boden einer katholi- 
schen Gesinnung, die allein vermégend war, ihre Uberzeugungen 
zur lebendigen poetischen Erscheinung zu bringen. Daher ihre 
unsichere Haltung, dieser gemachte, sprunghafte, forcierte 
Katholizismus, der, stets unbefriedigt, immer iiber sich selbst 
hinausgeht.’’® 

In his twenty-third year Eichendorff was critical of the 





die Eichendorff in ganz anderem Lichte erscheinen lassen. In den literarischen 
Satiren konnte ich viele persénliche Anspielungen auf Goethe, Schiller, Jean 
Paul, Novalis, Tieck, Brentano, Zacharias Werner, Graf von Loeben, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling, Fiirst Piickler-Muskau, Kotzebue, Iffland, Nicolai, Voss usw. 
feststellen, wihrend Jakob Minor und andere behaupten: persénliche Satire 
liege Eichendorff ferne.” 

* Kosch, op. cit., m1, 141 ff. 

8 Joseph Freiherr von Eichendorff, Uber die ethische und religiise Bedeutung 
der neueren romantischen Poesie in Deutschland (Leipzig, 1847), 281. The con- 
tents had appeared the year before in volume 17 of Historischpolitische Blatter. 
Now best accessible in Joseph Freiherr von Eichendorff, Geschichte der poetischen 
Literatur Deutschlands, neu herausgegeben und eingeleitet von Wilhelm Kosch 
(Kempten und Miinchen, 1906), 517. 
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Heidelberg romanticists; in his later years he felt that the 
North German Protestant romanticists, even those converted 
to Rome, were but poor imitations of real romanticism, i.e., 
the mental attitude of Catholicism. This man of unchanging 
character was, in writing Taugenichts, amused at the vagaries 
of the North German Protestant-bred romanticists. 

His satire is charmingly applied, and it is doubly amusing 
that it has not been generally recognized. Taugenichts has hardly 
a plot. The greater part is a series of scenes, each of which starts 
out sweetly romantic and ends with romanticism made ridicu- 
lous. In one scene after another the hobby-horses of later 
romanticism, particularly of primitivism, are trotted out and 
made to lose the race. 

Purposelessness [Zwecklosigkeit] is the primitivistic hobby- 
horse with which Eichendorff amused himself most. The entire 
action of the Novelle exemplifies it; Taugenichts takes one step 
after another without any good reason, he would just like to do 
so, and that is all. He tires of one employment after another 
and moves on to something else, chance takes him this way 
and that, and he gets back to his starting place, no better or 
wiser, but happy, and the greatest good fortune, love, is put 
into his hands, though he has done nothing to deserve it. 

The author especially amused himself with one phase of 
Zwecklosigheit, i.e., yielding to the impulse of the moment, 
notably the impulse to sleep. Sleep is the keynote of the open- 
ing pages, so idyllic that at first one does not realize that the 
author is playing with the reader. Before long the situation be- 
comes clear. When Taugenichts goes to sleep on the Wagentritt 
of the carriage while the wind whistles through his hat, or on 
the box of a carriage that bumps him a yard high and lets him 
fall to the right and left and down backwards over the box and 
jounces his head so hard that his hat flies off, or in Rome under 
a tree or on a sidewalk, or on a lawn, or anywhere, then the 
gentle reader who believes that Taugenichts represents only 
lovely romanticism would do well to re-examine the grounds 
of his belief. 

In the first chapter, folk-song, a hobby-horse beloved of 
primitivism, is led out to lose the race. Taugenichts is rowing a 
picnic party across a pond, and a fat lady—there is nothing more 
pathetic than a romantic fat lady—asks him to sing. ‘“‘Gesch- 
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wind dreht sich ein sehr zierlicher junger Herr mit einer Brille 
auf der Nase, der neben ihr sass, zu ihr herum, kiisst ihr sanft 
die Hand und sagt: ‘Ich danke Ihnen fiir den sinnigen Einfall! 
Ein Volkslied, gesungen vom Volk in freiem Feld und Wald, 
ist ein Alpenréslein auf der Alpe selbst—die Wunderhérner 
sind nur Herbarien—ist die Seele der Nationalseele’. ”’ Tauge- 
nichts sings his song and most of the young people cast curious 
or jesting glances at him, but not so our honest-to-goodness 
lover of folk-song; as man to man he grasps Taugenichts by 
the hand and says something—that Taugenichts can not re- 
member. The author is amused, not only by the artificial in- 
terest in folk-song, but by the upper-class man who pays un- 
necessary attention to the lower-class man. It would be inter- 
esting to know at whom Eichendorff was here aiming his shaft. 

In various passages the author ridicules proverbs, another 
hobby of primitivism, by letting members of the lower classes 
over-use them, and always so as to make the speaker appear 
ridiculous. 

We shall follow Taugenichts to see how the author is playing 
with him, and with romanticism. Taugenichts is able to change 
his position as gardener, with which he was pleased except for 
the work, to that of toll-collector, which pleased him much 
better, for here he had nothing to do except to sit still and smoke 
—Zwecklosigkeit again. He loves a fair and dainty lady, who, 
he is certain, is the count’s daughter, but every time he is near 
her he makes a fool of himself. After disgracing himself thus 
he leaves early one Sunday morning for Italy. There is no 
reason for his going to Italy and he does not know the way and 
no real events happen to him there, though it is a pleasant 
journey—Zwecklosigkeit still. On this same Sunday morning 
he meets a peasant in costume going to church, as all romantic 
peasants should do. Taugenichts politely asks the way to Italy. 
Of course this was a surprising question and the peasant would 
have no idea where Italy was, but he might have been polite. 
Instead he was impudent and gave Taugenichts no information 
of any sort. Taugenichts sees a fair orchard and climbs over 
the fence and goes to sleep under a tree and dreams beautiful 
dreams, but awakes to hear this same peasant abusing him 
violently for trespassing on the grass and not going to church. 
Taugenichts wisely takes to his heels. The peasant is short, 
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stubby, with bowlegs, popeyes, and a nose that has been side- 
tracked. But he, his dress, behavior, and appearance play no 
réle in the story. Why was he described in such detail? Eichen- 
dorff is jesting with the romanticists who picture the humble 
as the possessors of real virtue, and showing us that the under- 
class are not nature’s noblemen, but that they are at the bot- 
tom of the ladder because they are inferior. 

The ensuing incidents continue the theme. Taugenichts runs 
blindly away in anger at the peasant, finds himself on a. by-road 
in the woods, and continues his demonstration of Zwecklosig- 
keit by wandering until he finds a lazy person who directs him 
to a village. And now a treat for the responsive romantic heart 
that thrills at the folk: folk-music, folk-dance ’neath the linden, 
the sturdy Germanic folk conducting itself with folk-virtue! 
Taugenichts enters the village playing dance tunes on his violin, 
and the village youths and maids dance to his music beneath 
the village linden. Shades of Jakob Grimm! But youth is not 
unspoiled; a village lad pompously offers Taugenichts a small 
coin, which he refuses. A sweet-lipped village maid bears him 
a mug of wine, a suitable reward for a wandering minstrel! But 
she turns out to be a scheming flirt, and we suspect that she is 
no better than she should be. The session of the village elders 
in the inn ends with a fight and a drunkard is thrown out. At 
sight of him the girl runs away in fear and we are left to guess 
what claims he has on her. In this village at least, the romanti- 
cism of lowly life is down and out. 

Taugenichts wanders on; night comes, and the moon. He 
hears hoof-beats and climbs a tree. A horseman comes into 
contact with Taugenichts pendant legs, grabs them and asks, 
“Who is here?” “Nobody,” yells Taugenichts in terror. The 
horseman draws a pistol and orders him to lead them to the 
town of B . Taugenichts leads, though he has no idea where 
B—— is—Zwecklosigheit! When daylight comes the horsemen 
recognize Taugenichts as the toll-collector and laugh, but he 
does not know them. They rest, and Taugenichts, as usual, 
goes to sleep. 

After descending to B——, all three start for Italy with a 
carriage and four. Taugenichts is up in the box and sleeps most 
of the time, no matter how hard he is jounced. After a night in 
the inn Taugenichts wakes up to find his companions gone. 
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They are really an eloping couple, the lady dressed as a man, 
and have been overtaken by a spy, a terribly romantic spy, 
whom they elude thus. But the carriage and four proceed with 
Taugenichts, who is now in Italy and can not find out where 
he is going, for he can not speak Italian; a triumph of Zweck- 
losigkeit. He is taken off the main road to an old castle in the 
mountains, where a lady in male garb is evidently awaited. 
Taugenichts is taken for this person, which complicates things 
with the chambermaid. The misunderstanding as to his sex 
furnishes further amusement; he makes signs for a pipe and 
tobacco, a youth makes love to him. 

Now a woman in man’s clothing was a frequent thing in 
romantic literature, and in romantic life, e.g. Heinrich von 
Kleist’s sister Ulrike, but a man in man’s clothing taken for a 
woman is a super-quip. 

Finally a note signed Aurelie is brought to him, saying that 
all hindrances are removed and the recipient should return home, 
a note intended for the woman in man’s garb. Taugenichts does 
not understand the purport of the note, but he recognizes the 
handwriting as that of the beautiful gracious lady, is suitably 
stirred, and wishes to start back for the castle where he has been 
toll-collector. 

His keepers, for such they are, become aware of his desire 
to leave, and in the night they lock his door and furnish him 
all the shivers that a night in the ghostly halls of an ancient 
castle should by rights afford a romanticist; a little lantern, 
cloaked figures, muffled steps, whispers, profound silence— 
Taugenichts falls over a chair and makes a frightful noise, still 
deadlier silence, the key creaks in the lock, it is turned three 
times, the steps shuffle away. All this plays no réle in the story. 
Eichendorff, in whose family history a castle was just one more 
thing to drive people into bankruptcy, is amusing himself by 
parodying the cheap romance of hoary castles and ghostly 
chambers.’ 

In chapter eight Taugenichts is led into a company of Ger- 
man artists and would-be artists in Rome. A tableau is inter- 
rupted by the entrance of a newcomer and a spectator cries 
out in anger: “Barbar, du rennst ja mitten in das sinnreiche 


* Two tales of Hoffmann, Das Majorat and Die Réuber, while not similar 
in detail, may have suggested such an interest. 
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Tableau von der schénen Beschreibung hinein, welche der selige 
Hoffman, Seite 347 des Frauentaschenbuches fiir 1816, von dem 
schénsten Hummelschen" Bilde gibt, das im Herbste 1814 auf 
der Berliner Kunstausstellung zu sehen war.’”’ Eichendorff is 
plainly making merry here; the language of the spectator is 
comically pedantic and the description of the leader of the 
tableau decidedly amusing. The author may have been amused 
at Hummel, but he profoundly disapproved of Hoffman, in 
whom he saw all that was evil in Protestantism." The reference 
is to the opening paragraphs of E. T. A. Hoffman’s tale, Die 
Fermate,” in which Hoffman follows his custom of trying to 
catch popular interest by basing a tale on a well-known painting. 
Hoffman tells that the singer entertained with arias, and Eichen- 
dorff’s description of the singer, who sang “‘auf itialienisch ganz 


40 Johann Erdmann Hummel (1769-1852) devoted himself originally to 
landscapes in the grand manner, later to the solving of technical problems of 
lights and shadows and became known as “‘Perspektiv-Hummel.” This picture, 
“Die Gesellschaft in einer italienischen Locanda,” was painted in 1814. At last 
accounts it was the property of Major von Mikusch-Buschberg in Hirschberg. 
See Ulrich Thieme and Felix Becher, Allgemeines Lexikon der bildenden K iinstler, 
xvi (Leipzig, 1925), 129. Also C. G. von Maassen, “Hoffmanns Erzihlung 
‘Die Fermate’ und Hummels Gemiilde ‘Die Gesellschaft in einer italienischen 
Locanda’,” Der Grundgescheute Antiquarius, 1 (Weimar, 1923), 68-71, where 
a reproduction of Hummel’s picture is given opposite page 69. It represents a 
man in clerical garb with two ladies in a Weinlaube. The ladies are seated, one 
playing a guitar, the other singing, and the cleric, standing, is directing the 
music most intently. All are aghast at the entrance of waiters bringing in re- 
freshments. 

4 Fichendorff, Geschichte der poetischen Literatur Deutschlands, 491-500. 

12 Die Fermate appeared first in Das Frauentaschenbuch fiir 1816 von de la 
Motte Fouqué (Niirnberg bei Joh. Leonh. Schrag), of which there are at least two 
issues; one of these is listed by Hans Kéhring, Bibliographie der Almanache, 
Kalender und Taschenbiicher (1829), p. 47, in which issue Die Fermate occupies 
pp. 347-379 according to Gerhard Salomon, E. T. S. Hoffman Bibliographie 
(1924), No. 70. Of the other issue, there is a copy in the library of the University 
of Chicago. Aside from prefatory matter and plates it contains 346 pages as 
against the 398 of the issue referred to by Eichendorfi. The shorter issue is un- 
known to Kéhring and to Edmund Goetze, Goedeke’s Grundriss sur Geschichte 
der deutschen Dichtung (2d Ed. vit, 1905), 86, where the longer issue is listed. 
Carl Gross in his Miinster dissertation, Frauentaschenbuch (Fouqué und das 
Frauentaschenbuch) (1925), gives no bibliographical description of the subject 
of his dissertation. Die Fermate occupies pp. 302-329 in the shorter issue. Hoff- 
mann afterwards incorporated this story into the first division of the first volume 
of Die Serapionsbriider. 
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ausserordentlich kiinstlich, dasz ihr die Flechsen am Halse auf- 
schwollen,” of her long cadences and trills, implies an aria also. 
Eichendorff heartily disliked this form of music.” That Eichen- 
dorff disapproves of Hoffman is shown further by the passage 
in his satiric Novelle, Viel Lirmen um Nichts, where Prince 
Romano “hoffmannisiert recht wacker.’"* The reference in 
Taugenichts to the two individuals of the world of reality is in 
utter variance with the style of the tale and breaks the unity. 
Eichendorff must have had a definite purpose in dragging in 
these names. 

Eichendorff’s hostility to primitivism is further shown by 
his pains to make every member of the lower class either stupid 
or mean or incapable of refinement. Taugenichts is given an 
amusing name, at every step he betrays himself, he is crude and 
ill-mannered, he makes noises when he should be quiet, at din- 
ner with the priest he leans over the table and stretches out 
his arms on it, and at the end when he has attained the fair 
lady of his dreams and should be ecstatically happy he sits 
with her on a bench and the two munch the almonds he has 
brought in his pockets from Italy. No pains are spared to show 
where he belongs socially. The beautiful gracious lady whom he 
worshipped from afar turns out to be like himself, of the lower 
class. She was an orphan who had been brought up in the castle 
by the countess; there she learned many things, good behavior 
and the like, but it made no difference in her nature and she 
was still under-class, crude, and perfectly happy to sit on a 
bench with Taugenichts, munching almonds. And the final 
blessing to the new couple by Herr Leonhardt, the nobleman, 
“Liebt euch wie die Kaninchen und seid gliicklich,” by its 
reference to the animal which is everywhere the symbol of 
fecundity, shows clearly his attitude of kindly contempt.” 

The only person of humble origin who rises is the priest, 
who has become a gentleman by the grace of God. The theo- 


™ Wesemeyer, 10. 14 Wesemeyer, 11-12. 

% This view of the lowly and the nobility is the opposite of the outstanding 
primitivism in works of Clemens Brentano, particularly in his Geschichte vom 
braven Kasperl und schinen Annerl, which appeared in 1817, the year in which 
Eichendorff began Taugenichts. In Brentano’s story the lowly are the patterns 
of virtue and honor and shame the wicked count and the unworthy grand duke 
into a better life. 
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logical students, of humble origin, are still crude, but they may 
look forward with comfort, for ordination will make them into 
persons of refinement, fit associates for the gentry. It was the 
aristocrat in Eichendorff that made him oppose primitivism, 
the Catholic in him that permitted this exception. 

Occasionally the heavens open, and we see in the glorified 
background Eichendorff’s own class, the nobility, whom, with 
serene assurance, he endows with property, breeding, and grace. 

He who reads the story carefully will find far more than I 
have indicated. Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts is not the pearl 
of the romantic Novelle. In it an artist who had almost subli- 
mated the anger of his soul found relief in a merry jest that ex- 
pressed his disagreement with and amusement at certaia ro- 
manticists. 

A real edition of Taugenichts will reveal its genesis; the ac- 
companying commentary will, incident by incident, point out 
the satirical elements and indicate at whom the jests were 
aimed, will call attention to Eichendorff’s satirical use of certain 
pet words of certain romanticists, such as simnig and sinnreich. 
Such an edition will take this Novelle out of the azure of the 
seventh literary heaven and give it its truly significant place 
in the history of German literary criticism. 


CHESTER NATHAN GOULD 
The University of Chicago 








VOWEL-HARMONY IN OLD NORSE AND NORTHERN 
ABERDEENSHIRE SCOTCH 


Introduction.—Under the principle of vowel-harmony the 
vowel of the suffixal element of a word is qualitatively harmon- 
ized with that of the preceding stressed syllable. It is thus a type 
of progressive assimilation of vowels as between the stressed 
syllable and the following unstressed or less strongly stressed 
syllable. The process moves in the opposite direction, therefore, 
from that of w-umlaut or the usual i-umlaut which operate 
regressively the vowel of the preceding syllable being the one 
that is modified; and vowel-harmony differs, in addition, from 
the umlauts named, in that, by the former law, a stressed vowel 
assimilates an unstressed or less stressed one, whereas in um- 
laut it is the other way. And there are other differences; I shall 
note here only the one: that in vowel-harmony it is the higher or 
lower position of the tongue that is the main determining factor;! 
consequently in vowel-harmony i and u operate similarly. 

The variations that may occur in the ending by the influence 
of Vh? are those between i and e or between u and o. In the most 
clear-cut form pure Vh may be defined as follows: a high vowel 
in a stressed syllable is followed by a high vowel in the ending; 
a mid or low vowel in the stressed syllable is followed by a mid vowel 
in the ending. Thus a high vowel will cause the raising of the 
less high e in the ending to i, or the less high o to u; and, vice 
versa, if the stressed vowel is mid or low the palatal vowel of the 

! The “main,”’ but not the only factor; for as the term “ vowel-harmony” 
implies it is the resonance or tonal] quality of the vowels in question that are har- 
monized; the determining factor is really this tonal quality—hence the form 
that the principle takes in Old Norse vowel-harmony. But as in the main it is 
only high vowels that harmonize with high vowels, and vice versa, low with low, 
I have stated the law as above. The process is in part explained by A. Noreen, 
in Arkiv fir nordisk Filologi, xv11, pp. 207-208 on the basis of researches by Hugo 
Pipping in Helsingfors. See also A. B. Larsen, Forhandlinger i Videnskaps- 
selskapet i Kristiania (Aar, 1913), Nr. 7. 

* In the following Vh stands for vowel-harmony. Other abbreviations that 
will be used are Nw, northwestern Norway (or Nw Norwegian); Sw, south- 
western Norway; occ., occurrence, and occs.. occurrences;—after a letter means 
followed by another sound, hence -i-is i+another sound, but -i, absolutely 
final i; ON, OD, OSw. OE, ONorw., and Olc., will be clear; OF =Old French, 
OFr=Old Frisian, and OFar=Old Faroese; Norn=the Norse of Shetland, 
Orkney, and Caithness; StE=Standard English; DN=Diplomatarium Nor- 
vegicum. 
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ending will be e and the velar vowel of the ending will be o. 
This form of Vh we find best exemplified within ON in the 
ONorw. of Nw Norway, as seen in, e.g., the Oratio contra clerum; 
see below. 

The prevailing form of Vh in ONorw. is, however, one that 
is practiced in Eastern Norway; and this is also the form ex- 
hibited by most documents written in Nw Norway, though 
sometimes with many departures from the rule. In this ENorw. 
form certain mid vowels also are followed by i or u in the ending. 
Most of Sw Norway does not show Vh, but a small section of it 
has a special form. 

In considering these varieties of Vh in Norway of the ON 
period I shall bring together the evidence of the presence of Vh 
in the Norse dialects of the Scottish isles of Shetland and Ork- 
ney, and of Northern Scotland. I shall first, however, give an ac- 
count of a type of Vh found in the present dialect of Buchan in 
Northern Aberdeenshire based on Eugen Dieth’s recent work 
A Grammar of the Buchan Dialect (1932), where the dialect 
studied is that of West Buchan. Dr. Dieth has discovered that 
the quality of the suffixal vowel is determined there by the na- 
ture of the preceding stressed vowels. The discovery is important 
and of very great interest. Dr. Dieth does not consider the origin 
of the phenomenon. To me it seems clear that Buchan Vh derives 
from ON by way of Orkney, Caithness, and Sutherland, with 
which dialect area Buchan and Aberdeenshire in general has so 
much in common, not least in the evidences of ON influence. 


I 
Vowel-Harmony in the Dialect of Buchan 

Aberdeenshire Scotch as spoken in the northernmost dialect 
Buchan is characterized by the following interesting form of 
vowel-harmony. There is one simple sequence and two com- 
pound sequences which exhibit the following correspondences 
as between the vowels of the stressed element and of the ending: 
i, I, u, Au, ai, ate (a*i)+-any consonant is followed by i, I. 
e*, e, a, o, A+b, d, g, v, 3, z, 3, I+, m-, n-, y-,* followed by 1. 
e‘, e, a, 0, A++any other consonant is followed by e, ¢, e, (a). 


3 |- means /+-another constant, m—-= m--another cons., etc. 
* Dieth used an 1 with a mid-sector for a lowered and retracted 1. This 
symbol not being available I am using the form ¢ for this sound. 
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The symbol ¢ is used for a lowered and retracted 1. The diph- 
thong ae is a variant of ai and occurs finally and before voiced 
spirants, as dase, ‘to die,’ and ra¢ev, ‘to rive, tear’ (ON réfa); 
otherwise ai, as fail, ‘while.’ The first element [a] is always long, 
and the second is often diphthongal (hence a-et, or it may be 
a*1); it becomes therefore a high diphthong, its final element 
being high-front. It will be observed that the vowel [a] rarely ap- 
pears in the endings of words of the third sequence. That is as 
we should expect, since the whole principle of vowel-harmony 
rests upon the presence of a certain balance of stress as between 
the main element and the suffixal element. Nevertheless the 
vowel [a] does occur, as in the weak middle syllable of polysyl- 
labic words, in weak initial syllables, or in the unstressed syl- 
lable of words that have weak sentence position. 

In Buchan as in Orkney and Caithness the vowels a, 0, and 
« in end-elements of words, whether inflexional endings, deriva- 
tive suffixes, or the second parts of compound words, have been 
weakened to an e-vowel; hence also heavy suffixal elements 
become subject to the above Vh. Therefore also the velar aspect 
of Vh disappears in Buchan. The following examples will illus- 
trate the operation of the principle. 

First sequence: birt, ‘to bury’; biris, ‘(he) buries’; hicist, 
‘highest’; @1gir, ‘beggar’; hi:lm, ‘highland’; rizin, ‘reason’; 
si:rlt, ‘surely’; saidlinz, ‘sideways,’ ‘side+Jangs’; bukit, 
‘bulked’; ulit, ‘owl’; @u:zin, ‘thousand’; lAudrr, ‘lowder.’ 

Second sequence: kenltn, ‘kindling’; nevi, ‘nephew’; ble- dir, 
‘to blather’; meltin, ‘Milton’; se-rvin, ‘servant’; bladit, ‘ruined’; 
ladiz. ‘laddies’; podik, ‘frog’; sod3tr, ‘soldier’; falp1, ‘puppy,’ 
‘whelpie,’ 

Third sequence: blessan, ‘blessing’; ketlen, ‘kitten,’ ON 
ketlingr; klemen, ‘climbing’; fe- mle, ‘family’; ge-rten, ‘garter’; 
gleket, ‘foolish’, ‘glaikit; me-rt§en, ‘merchant’; pertrek, ‘par- 
tridge’; fo:man, ‘foaming’; pAkle, ‘small pickle’; baxen, 
‘Buchan.’ 

Doublets with variant forms: nevt and nefe, ‘nephew’; 
swoitin, and sweten, ‘sweating’; loikl1, and lekle, ‘likely.’ Cf. 
also la-di, ‘laddie,’ but lase, ‘lassie’; hantr, ‘hundred,’ but 
@aner, ‘thunder’; i-sft, ‘useful’, but a:fe, ‘awful’; wedz, ‘small 
wood’; krane, ‘little finger’; lrvrik, ‘lark’, and larek, ‘larch.’ 
That Vh was present in the Buchan dialect at an early date 
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is seen from such a word as hantr, a second sequence form with 
n-, here from nd, OE, ME hundred, ON hundrad; but the as- 
similation of nd to mn, later m, took place in the fourteenth 
century. Cf. the word @aner, which cannot derive from StE 
thunder (thus would have required @anir), but goes back to OE 
punor. Further the word hant, ‘small hand,’ cannot have gotten 
its Vh form in modern times on the basis of Sco. ha-n, ‘hand,’ 
for that would have given hane. Nor is it a diminutive of StE 
hand, or simply the English handie, for these would have given 
hand1. 

It will be in order now to consider the question of the réle 
that the consonants play in the second sequence. The second 
and third sequences are two aspects of a compound Vh. But it 
is only in the third that Vh operates regularly—that the mid or 
low vowel of the stressed syllable is followed by a mid vowel in 
the ending. But in the second sequence a consonantal influence 
changes the expected mid-vowel into I, resulting in the ending 
that otherwise is limited to words with a high vowel in the 
stressed syllable. It will be pertinent to see how the three 
vowels i, 1, and e (whose broader form is €) are distributed in 
stressed monosyllabic words. The sources of the vowels i, I, ¢ 
(and e) in the Buchan dialect are OE and ON i, {, y, ¥, e, é, 
#, u, ui, and o, further OF i, {, and e. The distribution is stated 
as follows by Dr. Dieth: 1 occurs before nasals (including ng, nd, 
but not md), the voiced spirants v, 3, z, and partly before the 
voiced stops 5, d, g; ¢ occurs in all other positions, i.e., before 
single n, m,r,1, mb, and all voiceless consonants. Examples: of 1: 
brn, OE bindan; blin, ‘blind,’ OE blind; bin, ‘bin,’ ON dingr ; din, 
ON dengia, ‘beat’; @ink, OE jencean; wizn, OE wisnian, ‘wither’; 
niv, OE hnefi, ‘fist’; bid, ‘bid’; big, ON byggia, ‘build’; stb, OE 
sibb, ‘related’; hif, OE, héf, ‘hoof’; Srv, OE scifan, ‘shove’; hiz, 
‘us.’ Thus an i (from i or from e raised to 7) is protected as 1 by 
the following voiced sounds, it does not become ¢ or €. 

Examples of e: ren, OE rinnan, ‘run’; klem, OE climban, 
‘climb’; sken, ON skinn, ‘skin’; ken, OE cynn, ‘kin’; bern, OE 
byrden, ‘bundle of sticks’; kerk, OE cirice, ‘church’; hel, OE 
hyll, hill; grels, OF grisle, ‘young salmon’; fe, OE fisc; le@, OE 
lid, joint; wesk, ON wisk, ‘wisp’; dep, OE dyppan, ‘dip’; 
reht, OE riht, ‘right’; resp, ‘grate,’ ON rispa, ‘scratch’; wed, OE 
wudu, ‘wood’; fet, ‘foot’; sen, OE sunne, ‘sun’; werd, OE word, 
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‘word,’ etc. Thus an original i is lowered to e (e in ‘broader’ 
pronunciation) before voiceless consonants, and also before 
single /, m, or m (whether from old sg. cons. old lJ, mm, nn or 
mb) or finally before r+-cons. or /+ cons; before these sounds and 
sound-groups an é, 0, or #, is raised only to e. 

It has been observed that in the high vowel aspect of Vh the 
vowel of the ending is determined wholly by the quality of the 
vowel of the preceding syllable, the consonant plays no part. 
The high vowel of the stressed syllable keeps the vowel of the 
ending high (i or 1) whatever the consonant be, even if this be 
one of those consonants which in stressed monosyllabic words 
tend to lower i to e (i or I, to e, €). Thus dig, ‘to build,’ is also 
pronounced beg, but the noun is bigin, ‘a building.’ Cf. also 
a’hen or a’hen, ‘behind’; but hintr, ‘to hinder.’ Also in those 
words having Vh in which the stressed syllable has a mid or low 
consonant the consonant originally played no part and the 
vowel of the ending was e in those words which had a palatal 
suffixal vowel. The vowel of the ending is very often e in ab- 
solutely final position (fase, ‘fussy’; lase, ‘lassie’; mere, ‘marry’; 
mose, ‘mossy,’ etc.), otherwise mostly ¢ or €; see examples above. 
But this original pure vowel-harmony with a mid vowel [e] in 
the suffixal element of words early (probably in the thirteenth 
century or ca. 1300) developed a new intermediate series with a 
high vowel (i, 1) in the ending by the same influence that we have 
seen operating above, namely, that an environment of voiced 
stops, or spirants, or a consonant group like md or ng protected 
an i as i(1) and raised ane tol. 


II 
Vowel-Harmony in Old Norwegian 


In considering vowel harmony in ON it will be well to take 
the Trondheim form first, and the special form this assumes in 
Nw Norwegian; then the Inner Sw Norwegian conditions may be 
briefly illustrated. Thereupon may be considered the evidences 
of the presence of vowel-harmony in the “Norn” of Shetland, 
Orkney, and the mainland of Northern Scotland. 

I shall confine myself here mainly to that aspect of the 
Norse Vh which show a variation between e and i in the ending, 
as that is the only one that appears in the dialect of Buchan. 
The Trondheim form of Vh is as follows: 
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the high vowels i, {, u, , y, ¥, zi, au, cey 


wie |are followed 
} by i. 


the mid vowel g, and usually also ¢ (2) 


the mid vowels e, é, 0, 6, 6, ¢, 
and are followed by e. 
the low vowels a, 4, and @ 


The phenomenon is dealt with fully by M. Hegstad in 
Gamalt Tréndermaal (1899), pp. 78-90, where some exceptions 
to the rule in the various documents are listed (mainly irregu- 
larities after ¢ and e). See also Didrik A. Seip, Norsk Sprak- 
historie til omkring 1370 (Oslo, 1931), pp. 104-106, 160, and 
247-249, where a survey of the Vh conditions are given for the 
twelfth, thirteenth, and fourteenth centuries. See further Flom, 
Fragment AM 315, e, of the Gulathing Law (Urbana, 1928), 
pp. 30-34, and A. Holtsmark, En Tale mot Biskopene (Oslo, 
1931), pp. 47-49. 

It will be observed that the short open o (¢, derived from a by 
u-umlaut) and the short open e (written, 2, ¢ or e, derived from 
a by i-umlaut) are found with the high vowels as requiring an i 
in the ending.‘ On the other hand ¢ appear, as we should expect, 
with the vowels requiring an e in the ending. Examples of the 
first sequence: Jitill, little; sfmir, sons; lutir lots, shares, things; 
saudir, sheep; draumi, ds., dream; @yrir, a coin; hegguin, 
pastp. hewed; velli, ds of vellr, meadow. 

Examples of the second sequence: réfte, ds, justice; skotet, 
pastp., shot; sémer, 3 sg. of séma, to honor, be seemly; sémne, 
ds. of sémn, sleep; aller, all; lioset, the light; saker, pl, causes, 
matters; vere, 3 subj., be. 

Vowel-harmony determines likewise the form of derivative 
suffixes. Only that of -img, need here be noted, which may have 
the two forms -img, and -eng. Examples: drotneng, queen, 
rereng, motion; sendeng, message; but virding, respect, halmingr, 
half part. specingr, wise man, aukning, increase, fylking, battle 
array, Spurning, question, questioning; and hefdingi, chieftain. 

This is the normal form of Vh in Old Norwegian; it is prac- 

‘ That is the short ¢ and ¢ require i in the ending to bring the ending into 


harmony with the preceding stressed vowel; but ¢ and & are followed by e. 
See Note 1. 
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ticed in ENorwegian and in the main also in Nw Norwegian. 
But here the exceptions after ¢, e are especially numerous, and 
there are certain other developments. In the northern part of 
Interior Sw Norway considerably modified forms are met with. 

The Northwestern form of Vh.—This area is the northern part 
of WNorwegian linguistic territory and includes the districts: 
Romsdal, Séndm¢re, Nordfjord, Sgndfjord, and Sognfj¢gra (i.e., 
the outer parishes of Sogn). The basic form of Vh here is, as 
said above, the same as in Trondheim and the rest of Eastern 
Norway. The tendencies characteristic of the Nw Norwegian 
assume a form in some documents, and especially in the Oratio 
contra clerum, which may be stated as follows: 


the high vowels i, y, u, ei, au, | are followed by i, excepting that: 
and cey (1), the suffix -ing (-ingr, -ling, 
and -lingr, ning, -ningr) keep these 
the mid vowel g, and often | forms; (2), in absolutely final posi- 
e(¢) tion the palatal vowel tends to be 
|-e; (3), the writing -/egr is universal. 





Examples: Jecning, healing; leidreting, guidance (not lecneng 
and leidreteng) in Homiliub6k, 619 Quarto; see also M. Hegstad, 
Nordvestlandsk (1908), pp. 46-47, and 62-63; further ho/de, betre, 
hende, henne in the Gulathing Fragment, see above. Examples 
from the Oratio: skillde, apl., Jnge, yngre, pbeire, synde, while 
after e and @ the ending has -e 174 times as against 16 of -i. 
There is further a strong tendency to -um in the ending after e, 
@ (domum, ordum, etc.) See Holstmark, loc. cit., p. 49. 

A second form of WNorw. vowel-harmony is that which is 
exhibited by a number of Bergen charters of the period 1300- 
1340, and without doubt represent the speech of (northern?) 
Nordhordland. They are listed and discussed briefly by M. 
Hegstad in Sudvestlandsk (1917), pp. 1-2. This is a modified 
form of the WNorw. Vh discussed above, in which not only the 
high vowels but also e is followed by i in the unaccented syllable 
(and the variation between o and u in the ending takes the form 
with wu after all vowels except 0; o in the stressed syllable is 
followed by o). We then have the following sequences: 


i, y, u, ei, au, cey and e(¢) are followed by i in the ending 
a, 0, ce and & are followed by e in the ending. 
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The best examples of this are charters 11, 58, date 1300 (place 
not given), 1, 71, 1303, Voss, and 11, 228, date 1338, Aurlands- 
vangen. In the first the palatal vowel of the ending is -i, -i-, 36 
times, and -e, -e-, 10 times. Examples with 7: firi, rikis, vithnis, 
vndir, lysi, Sygurdi, Kolbaini, sendir, seldi, gerir, setti, Espi- 
s@tir, etc.; and with e: jarder, Halwarde, skade, Ronolfe, Botolfe, 
Bergthore, etc. Exceptions: Brimangri and skerett (sker),5 In 
71, there are 24 exx. of -i, -i-, 8 of which are after e (not counting 
ekki); there are 25 exx. of -e, -e-, of which only one is an excep- 
tion to the rule, namely kerde. In 11, 228, -i, -i- is found 32 times, 
and -e, -e-, 16. All the high vowels are followed by i; further 
after e: eftir, sendir, stemfdi, uerki, deghi, fyrnemfdir, and segir. 
The exceptions are: pesse, and vere (subj. of vera), forms which 
follow the normal Nw vowel-harmony. The condition seen in 
these three charters seem to point to a region near the Nw area 
of normal Vh, hence northern Nordhordland.® 

The rest of Sw Norway, i.e., the greater part of it, does 
not show Vh in any of its forms. In the large interior districts of 
the Southwest from Sogn and Nordhordland in the North to 
Agder’ in the South the vowel of the ending is 7. In the extreme 
Southwest, the coastal districts of the Stavanger area: Ryfylke, 
Jeren, Dalane, most of Lister, and part of Mandal, the palatal 
vowel of the ending is e; in neither region do the preceding 
stressed vowels influence in any way the quality of the following 
vowel. Similarly in the case of the velar-vowel endings: # in the 
interior, o in the Stavanger area. 

A special development within the i-u area must, however, be 
mentioned. The charters that exhibit this form are most of them 
dated Bergen, 1337-1348, one is dated Aurland, Sogn, 1334. 
It has the following form: 

the palatal vowel of the ending is i when covered by a con- 
sonant; 


5 But the half-vowel (svarabhakti vowel) is -e- in both kinds of words; there 
are three words: apter (aptr) ueter (= uéir) and vider (=uitr); these are not in- 
cluded above. 

6 With this type belongs also Charter m, 223, Bergen, 1337, but there are 
some irregularities. 

7 Of Agder, East Agder and part of West Agder belong in it. Sw Norw. di- 
alect conditions and overlapping of dialects are discussed by H. Ross in Norske 
Bydemaal xim-xv, Christiana, 1909. 
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the palatal vowel of the ending is ¢ when absolutely final; 
the velar vowel of the ending is «. 


The best example of this is charter tv, 316, 1347, Bergen. Here 
all words with palatal vowel in the ending have the form -i- or 
-e. The examples are: firir, rikis, kunnikt, daghin, leghit, seghir, 
lokit, forredis (with 10 occs.); e@inne, garde, lande, hafde, annarre, 
aare, gerande, Skane, Aarne, deghe, sette; exception porer.® Fin- 
ally a further modification of the -i-, -e, -u-, -u type results in 
that seen in DN rv, 82, Bergen, 1309, which exhibit i and u as 
above when the weak vowel is covered, and e when final, and 
o (contrary to the above), when final. 

The palatal vowel in endings in Shetland Norn.—Vh is not in 
evidence. Nevertheless, a summary of the conditions here will 
be of interest, because of the clear relationship they show to the 
language of the northern and northwestern part of Interior 
Sw Norw. with absence of Vh in the major part of the region, and 
certain special forms of variation between i and e (and u and o) 
developed in Nordhordland as shown above. The two earliest 
charters seem to reveal two dialects that differ in regard to the 
quality of the vowel (both palatal and velar) of weak syllables. 
In DN 1, 89, date 1299, the palatal vowel is regularly -i, -i-, as 
in Inner Sw Norw. I shall not stop to give examples of this. 
Very interesting is DN 1, 109, date 1307, place Thingvold, in 
Southern Shetland. Here the covered palatal vowel is regularly 
-i-, but the final, is -e. Examples: allir, malit, varit, sakir, halldit, 
fallit, bodit, likist, friadaghin, sumarit, bodnir, rettir, verit, as 
well as such words as sendir, eptir, firir, kunnikt, syndizt and 
rikis—in all, 37 cases of -i-, including all with preceding a, 3 
after o, and all occs. after e of whatever source. The only ex- 
ceptions are pores, virdulegs, once each, and Norege, written 
this way five times. In final position the vowel is -e, which ap- 
pears 62 times. Examples: villde (twice), skillde, sinne, Grytinge, 
penninge, skylide (7 times), fyrre, sylfre, bryste, sumre, @yre, 
Arnafyrée (2 times), and deghe as well as hafde (5 times), 
kallade, atte, ekke, Hiatlande (3 times), Norege (5 times), etc. 
The one consistent exception is gigi, so written 6 times; other- 
wise also villdi, twice. The word @igi stands, however, in a class 

8 DN 1, 228, Aurland, Sogn, 1334, and DN rv, 336, Bergen, mentioned in 
VM n, 2, 2, p. 2, as showing this form can hardly be counted here. On the other 
hand DN x1, 28, is quite similar to rv, 316. 
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by itself (diphthong @i+¢ leads to i finally). Documents with 
final ¢, have @igi, and ekki enters, instead of ekke, by influence 
of @igi. See Seip, loc. cit., p. 249. In our charter the vowel is -e 
in @ire. In later charters or those from other parts of Shetland 
the vowel of the ending is mostly -e-, as well as -e. 

In the Lay of Hildina, written down in 1774 as recited by a 
native of the island of Foula the use of e and i in weak endings 
and suffixes is very similar. See M. Hegstad’s Hildinakvadet 
(Christiania, 1900), pp. 56-57. There is, however, here a certain 
tendency to -i, and further to -er- (instead of -ir-). In modern 
Norn -i seems to prevail, as well as -er-; biker, a wooden cup, 
ON bikarr ; himet, dusty, gray-colored, ON himutt, hazy, dusky; 
driplet, spotted, ON driplutt; cf. also giéver, a broad cleft in the 
soil, with original half-vowel, ON gljufr; on the other hand: 
halin, tabu-name for a cow in fisherman’s language, ON hali, 
tail, +-inn, def. article; geldin, a wether,ON geldingr ; holki, surly, 
ON ulkinn, Norw.d. ulken, surly; helli, holy day, ON helgi. 
See J. Jakobsen’s Etymologisk Ordbog over det Norrgéne Sprog 
pd Shetland.® 

The Palatal vowel in endings in Orkney Norn.—In Orkney 
there were apparently two Norse dialects, one with Vh and the 
other without. I shall take the charters in the order of their 
dates so far as necessary to show the conditions. The earliest 
charter written in ON is one by Biarne Kolbeinsson, Bishop of 
the Orkneys, 1195-1223, and in the opinion of the editors of the 
Diplomatarium Norvegicum probably to be dated 1223. It is 
printed in DN xu, as Nr. 2, and also in Orkney and Shetland 
Records (London 1907), 1, 27. We seem to have here a form of 
Vh. 

Looked at from this point of view the following words show 
Vh; with front vowel in the ending: eftir, heitir, firir (twice), 
lifuir, sendir, kunnykt, liuis, heui, and gudhi, in all, 10 occs.; 
there are two exceptions: Dalsfirde, and iordena (iordena instead 
of the expected iordina may then be due to the fact that the def. 
art. has become fixed in the e-form). Words with e, with Vh: 
Biarne, banne, gange, hatte (twice), manne, mate, stadhe, 
stadaren, take, pessare, in all 11 exx.; exception: gefuit. Forms 

* Part 1, 1908, m, 1909, m1, 1912, rv, 1921. English translation: Etymological 
Dictionary of the Norn Language in Shetland (London and Copenhagen), I-11, 
1928-1931. 
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with a velar vowel ending: in u: allum (for gllum?), fadhur, iord- 
hu, myklu, sculu; 5 exx.; but o in: biscop, hinom, sinom, vinom, 
and Orkn¢yom, in all 5. Forms with o accd to Vh: makor, ex- 
ceptions modhur, and salu (for the expected salo (=sélo). The 
word huariom is perhaps to be read with a, hence the ending 
-iom is correct; but it may be for hvorium, hence an exception. 
Apparently in the velar vowel ending there is a definite tendency 
to the ending -om; whereas in the front vowel endings Vh is 
evidenced in 21 out of 24 words, or 87 per cent of all occs. 

If, on the other hand, we regard the forms before us from the 
point of view of the type: -i- and -e,’° we would have 9 exx. of 
-i-, and 2 exceptions to it (iordhena and stadharen; but both 
these might be regarded as due to the leveling of the def. 
article under e. See above). Against this point of view, however, 
(that what we have is the -i-, -e, type) is the fact that all but 
one of the -e forms are in accordance with Vh, and may just as 
well be exx, of pure Vh; and further the fact that the aspect -e 
fails in the two cases where Vh requires -i, namely gudhi and 
heui (=heui). Therefore we are forced to the conclusion that 
the language of the charter before us had Vh. In the velar vowel 
endings there is a tendency away from it in the case of the 
ending -um, -om, in favor of -om. 

In two Orkney charters of a century later we have the clear- 
est cases of Vh, namely DN un, 168, and DN 1, 170, both of the 
year 1329, place Kirkiuvaag, Orkney. The exx. in DN ny, 168, 
will be given: firir (twice), virdi, uilit, uitit, rikis, Insighli, 
Kirstin, Erlingi, syni (twice), kunnikt, Sigurdi, eigi (twice), 
eyri, hefir, hefdi, setti; perhaps also gerdi is to be included (i.e., 
as gerdi). Exceptions are genget, sendet, and virduleghs (but on 
-legr see above). With the ending e: atte, Jarle, saker, Jarder, 
frialset, manne, gerer, opet, Jone, Noregs, and Kirkiuvaghe; 
exception Katanesi. 

Similar regularity is seen in DN m1, 170, where palatal vowel 
appears in the ending in accordance with Vh in 23 exx., with one 
exception: Gellis, aside from peninga (see above); 10 exx. of velar 
vowel in accordance with Vh, and one exception: lunnendum. 
Among the former I cite the words kunnight, lutina, gerdi, and 
sendir; among the latter Kaéanese. In Orkney therefore Vh 
shows the following form: 

10 T.e. without Vh; see above. 
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i, u, y, e(e) xi, cey, are followed by i. 

e, a, 0, & are followed by e. 

In both documents the velar vowel ending also is governed 
by Vh. Exx. from DN un, 168: sinum, minum, peningum, for- 
gilldum, ydrum (twice), Orkneyium, iordum, hofum, holfu; 
exception: konungs. Endings with 0: enskom, karom, semio 
(twice), vinatto, iarllenom, Ereleghom, Hoskollr, and voro (for 
vdro or véro); no exceptions. In 11,170, there are12 cases of u with 
Vh (10 of these are of -um, 2 -u); exception none. There are 11 
cases with 0, of which 6 are of -om and 4 of -o0; exception to the 
rule: peningom. Of the words appearing are to be noted: konongs, 
lunnendom, drotzsetanom, and enskom (cf. enskom above). Sev- 
eral of these writings indicate some uncertainty in the writing 
of e(@); cf. also the writing of peningr, once with -um, regularly 
according to the prevailing Nw Norw. practice, but once also 
peningom, with vowel ending suggesting the pronunciation 
penengr, as in Trondheim and early Nw Norw. pronunciation of 
the thirteenth century and before, but which by the fourteenth 
century is a rare form. 

For that form of Orkneyan that does not show Vh we may 
take Charter DN 1, 404, date 1369. Here we have the final vowel 
-e in all instances, 23 all counted (rike, sine, eide, etc., as well 
as hafue, lette, etc.); on the other hand -i- (gamil, diakin, rifuir, 
seghir, etc., but rikest). Likewise -o (halfuo,-laghdo, tolfuo, 
geymslo, saghdo, but skullu); the covered back vowel is regu- 
larly u (33 occs.) konunghenum, almughanum, lerdum, as well as 
monnum, ollum, lutum, etc. However the ending -om happens to 
occur in two words which require o by Vh: likamleghom and 
suornom. Opposed to these two, however, are 7 occs. in which 
Vh requires o but in which we have w (in three different words, 
see above). 

The Orkney conditions as regards the vowels of endings 
point to the Fjorane-M¢gre-Romsdal region of Norway as the 
provenance of one dialect, and to Nordhordland as that of the 
other. But the oldest charter of the Orkneys, DN xm, 1223, with 
its tendency to -om, by the side of -u and -o should perhaps be 
looked upon as pointing toa third dialect form, such as is seen in 
documents that would seem to represent a region on the border 
between Vh and non-Vh areas in the lower southwest, i.e., 
Agder. 
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As far as Caithness and Sutherland are concerned there are 
no Norse documents to represent it as distinct from Orkneyan." 
But there would have been very similar linguistic conditions as 
in Orkney. The Thurso (Caithness) Runestone, which is in 
Norse, may be mentioned. On it occur the words (among others) : 
(aft) ikulb fothur, i.e., (aft) Ingolf fgdur, which exhibit Vh: 
u after i and ¢. 


Conclusion.—There was then in Northern Scotland a Norse- 
speaking population in Orkney, Caithness, Sutherland, and in 
smaller settlements farther south as far as Elgin, which spoke in 
the main a Norse characterized by vowel-harmony. And when 
this Norse speaking population gradually adopted Scottish 
speech with Scottish rule (Orkney and Shetland, were trans- 
ferred to Scotland in 1468) the influence it carried with it into 
the newly acquired speech was not limited to words and turns 
of phrase, but it also left its mark in the accent and the tonal 
quality of the acquired language. And this vocabulary and these 
speech habits were adopted in the Scottish speech of Northern 
Aberdeenshire, at least as far as Buchan. The Norse possessions 
extended only to the River Oykel and the Dornock Firth be- 
tween Sutherland and Ross. That there were Norse settlements 
also south of Moray Firth, however, is seen in the fact that Norse 
archaeological remains have been unearthed in Elgin.” See 
Brégger, Ancient Emigrants (Oxford, 1929), p. 114, and the map 
opposite p. 114, showing ‘‘The distribution of Norse Antiquities 
found in Scotland.” Regarding the geographical distribution of 
these antiquities Professor Brégger says, ““They are fairly 
sharply divided into two groups, according to natural bound- 
aries. The one embraces Shetland, Orkney, and Caithness, with 


't Documents relating to Caithness and Sutherland are printed in Caithness 
and Sutherland Records, Vol, 1, 1909-1914, The Viking Club for Northern Re- 
search, London. Some material on the place-names is offered by James Gray in 
“The Scandinavian Place-names of Sutherland’’ Old Lore Miscellany (OLM), 
Vol. 11, pp. 213-226, Vol. m1, pp. 14-21 (1909-10), by Jén Stefansson in OLM, 
Il, pp. 234-236, and by W. J. Watson, in the Celtic Review, 1, pp. 360-368. On 
Caithness see John Horne’s County of Caithness, pp. 31-43 and 60-68, and vari- 
ous brief contributions in OLM, as‘ Rental of Brabster, Caithness 1697’ in vols. 
vim and rx of OLM, with glossary in rx, pp. 50-52. On Orkney there is H. Mar- 
wick’s Dictionary of Orkney Norn, Oxford University Press, 1929. 

2 At places about 30 miles south of Sutherland across Moray Firth. 
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an extension along the east coast through Sutherland to Moray 
and Elgin. This group is the most numerous, embracing about 
forty grave-finds and a number of individual articles.’’ The other 
group comprehends the Inner Hebrides from Arran to Skye, and 
contains about eighteen grave-finds. There is a western extension 
of this in the Outer Hebrides, from Barra,to Lewis. In the south 
of Scotland there is a third center: in Kirkcudbright, Dumfries, 
Ayrshire, and Lanark, which is, in part at least, a northern ex- 
tension of the Norse area of Northwestern England with its cen- 
ter in Cumberland. Other Norse archaeological finds have been 
made in Fife and eastern Perth, the most northerly one here 
being made at Dunkeld, which is pretty well into the interior of 
Perth. 

From these centers Norse elements penetrated Scottish 
English in the east and Scottish Gaelic in the Highlands and the 
Western Islands.“ Between eastern Perth and Aberdeenshire lie 
Forfair and Kincardine; the latter two together with southern 
Aberdeenshire form a dialect area in which Norse elements 
would prove, perhaps, to be less extensive than in the regions 
mentioned, if the Norse elements in the various dialects of Eng- 
lish Scotland could be ascertained. And yet the main body of 
Norse loans in Scottish are found here as well as elsewhere.” 
In Elgin Norse archaeological finds were unearthed in Culbin 


18 For a statement of the general facts (Norse place-names in Western Scot- 
land and a large number of Norse words in Gaelic of Scotland) see Orkney and 
Shetland Records, 1, (1913), xii-xiii, Brégger’s Ancient Emigrants, pp. 1-67, 
and brief bibliography in C and S Records, 1, 1x, p. xi. 

Recently the whole question of Norse influence upon Scottish Gaelic has 
entered upon a new phase by C. J. S. Marstrander’s investigations on “‘Ok- 
klusiver og Substrater’’ in Norsk Tidsskrift for Sprogvidenskap, v (1932), 258- 
314, with its far-reaching conclusions regarding the causes of some of the sound 
changes in Scottish Gaelic; namely that the desonanticising of the media in the 
Gaelic of Scotland was a sound substitution due to a Norse substratum in West- 
ern and Northern Scotland (Viking Age colonization), p. 281, and that the pre- 
aspirated tenues in Scotland are due to the same Norse substratum (p. 298). 
(French résumé pp. 304-314.) 

4 The Norse element is very extensive in Buchan as in Aberdeenshire in 
general, but I know of no attempt to study the Norse element in the region. In 
Dieth’s citations of examples the Old Norse sources are numerous. I take here 
§57, dealing with earlier i, y, retained as i in Buchan; this part will probably be 
fairly representative as the sound was equally characteristic of OE and ON. 
There are 83 illustrative words listed, of which 50 are from OE, 19 from ON, 2 
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Sands and at Burghead.” And about fifty miles east of Burghead 
across Banff lies Turriff, West Buchan." The central point of this 
northern area was Orkney; but eastern Caithness also was lin- 
guistically Norse from the tenth century to the fourteenth. 

Caithness and Sutherland (ON Sidrland) were settled from 
Orkney, as is well knqgwn. That the region was settled in this 
way, i.e., from Orkney (in part, perhaps, by new arrivals from 
the same part of Norway) is seen also in the Norse place-names 
of Orkney and the settlements south of the Pentland Firth. In 
Ancient Emigrants Brégger considers the history of the Norse 
settlements in Scotland, pp. 68-93. Taking as his point of de- 
parture a list of the main themes in Shetlandic place-names 
gathered by A. Laurensen, Annaler for nordisk Oldkyndighed 
(1860), pp. 193-194, and H. Marwick’s place-name collections 
from Orkney" he shows that the dominant place-names in Shet- 
land, are those ending in -ster or -setr, (ca 40 per cent of all old 
farm names in Shetland). Another is -bister (< b6lstadr) and these 
names are especially characteristic also of Orkney. These names 
point overwhelmingly to Mgre and Trgndelag, p. 75, ‘‘more 
particularly M¢gre,” p. 80. Somewhat over half (51 or 52 per 
cent) of the names point to Northwestern Norway as the place 
of origin, with its center in M¢re; ca 48, or 49 per cent point to 
the southwest, with West Agder as the center. Against this back- 
ground says Br¢gger, “it was quite natural that when the earl- 





from OF, and 12 miscellaneous but chiefly from Mdn English. Here then fully 
22 per cent of the words are of Norse origin (words whose OE and ON equiva- 
lents were wholly or nearly identical, and regarding which there is no phonologi- 
cal or semantic test, therefore, are assigned to the OE side on general grounds). 

16 Brégger, loc. cit., p. 126. 

16 A general idea of the Norse element in Banff may be gotten from Walter 
Gregor’s The Dialect of Banffshire, with a Glossary of Words not in Jamieson’s 
Scottish Dictionary (London, 1866), when supplemented, of course, by Banff- 
shire words in Jamieson. 

17In Proceedings of the Orkney Antiquarian Society, vols. 1, u1, and v. For 
Shetland are considered also J. Jakobsen’s ‘Shetlandsoenes Stedsnavne,’ A ar- 
béger for Nordisk Oldkyndighed (1901), pp. 175 ff. For the interpretation of the 
place-name material of Norse Scotland, Brdgger gives credit to, and makes good 
use of, Magnus Olsen’s method and epoch-making place-name researches in 
Norway some of which has appeared in English in Olsen’s Farms and Fanes of 
Ancient Norway. The Place Names of a Country discussed in their Bearing on 
Social and Religious History, Oslo, 1928. 
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dom made its appearance in the ninth century its holders were 
men of M¢gre race’”’ (p. 77).'* “In Caithness more than half of 
the Norse place-names seem to be farm-names compounded 
with ster and bister’”’ (Brabster, Cybster), etc. (p. 89). These con- 
clusions drawn from the evidence of archaeology and place- 
names are in complete agreement with the evidence of vowel- 
harmony in Orkney documents, and in the area of Norse settle- 
ment in Northern Scotland that forms a part of the same migra- 
tion to the isles and the mainland of Scotland. 
GrorGE T. Flom 


18 The Norse earldom of Orkney (which included Caithness) is generally 
held to have been established in 872, though it may have been some years later 
that the first earl was appointed by King Harald Harfagr; it lasted down to 1468, 
when Orkney was “wadset” by Norway to Scotland; Shetland was wadset in 
1469. 
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In his valuable work on Swedish civilization, Oscar Mon- 
telius speaks of a large and valuable find of Roman antiquities 
that was made in 1872 near Abekas, a fishing village on the 
south coast of Skane, Sweden. “Here they found in a grave 
with the remains of a burnt body bronze and glass vessels and 
pieces of a coat of mail (Fig. 1). The bronze and glass vessels 
at any rate, and probably the coat of mail, are Roman work.’’ 

The peat-bog find (in 1860) at Thorsbjerg 
near Schleswig yielded, in addition to large 
numbers of swords and spear-heads, fragments 
of five or six ring-mail corselets of precisely the 
same construction as the one shown in Figure 1. 

They are described in detail by Conrad 

. Engelhardt,’ who likewise agrees that they are 

Ficune 1 of Roman workmanship. The hand-made rings 

of less than half an inch in diameter are inter- 

locked in such a manner that four riveted rings are fitted into 
one welded ring. 

The mail-shirt of the Vimose (Fiinen) bog-find (Fig. 2), also 
admittedly of Roman origin, gives us a clear picture of such a 
ring-byrnie. Of it, Sophus Miiller® says that it is composed of 
20,000 rings, and adds: “A single workman must have taken 
around a year for its construction.” 

Roman armored cuirasses, however, as shown on public 
monuments such as the columns of Marcus Aurelius and of 
Trajan, were mainly of a different type. They consisted of iron 
bands, square or fish-scale plates, or rings of an inch or two in 
diameter, fastened in each case to a leather jerkin.‘ The fish- 
scale corselet was the byrnie that was required by the capitulary 
of Charles the Great (A.D. 805) to be worn to the host by the 
owner of twelve mansi. 

On the question of the equipment and resources of the iron- 
worker of the north of Europe in the period before 1000 a.p., 
Meyer’s Konversationslexicon, s.v. Eisen, may be cited: ‘After 

2 O. Montelius, Ancient Swedish Civilization (Macmillan, 1888), p. 101. 

2 C. Engelhardt, Denmark in the Early Iron Age, p. 46 ff. 

* Sophus Miiller, Nordische Altertumskunde, 11, 128. 

‘A mail-shirt of rings depicted on the Column of Trajan is composed of 
rings from an inch to an inch and a half in diameter and resembles the European 
chain-armor of the sixteenth century 
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the barbarian invasions, in which Roman civilization and indus- 
try had perished, iron-works first arose in Styria in 700 a.p. 
Iron manufacturing spread from there in the ninth century 
northward over Bohemia to Saxony, Thuringia and the Harz, 
southward to Spain, Alsace, and the Lower Rhine. In the twelfth 
century, the iron-works of the Netherlands enjoyed a great 
reputation; from them, probably in the fifteenth century, the 
iron-smelting industry reached England and Sweden.” 

At page 162 Montelius reproduces a bronze plate with the 
figures of two warriors in relief (Fig. 3) that was found in 1870 
in a cairn at Bjérnhofda in Oland. He comments on the men 
as furnishing “an interesting contribution to our knowledge of 
Swedish dress at the beginning of the Viking Period” (ca.800a.D.). 

The figures are clad in a thick padded coat reaching to the 
knee and wear a boar-crested helmet covered with iron bands, 
together with a sort of shoulder-plate of the same. Each man 
is walking with a long spear (point downward) in his right hand 
and holds a sword with a typical Viking hilt in his left. 

Knut Stjerna® discusses the above-mentioned type of boar- 
crested helmet, which he calls nos. I and II. He presents argu- 
ments to refute Montelius’ reference of the plate to the Viking 
Period: “Montelius (Sv. Fornminnesféreningens tidskr. bd. x) 
has demonstrated that the oldest Vendel graves belong to the 
beginning of the sixth century, and according to deductions 
communicated orally to me by Bernhard Salin, there are found 
in the oldest grave objects from the fifth century.” 

Since then a helmet (no. V of Stjerna) from this grave can- 
not be later than the beginning of the sixth century, and since 
it shows as its crest only the upper part of an animal figure, 
which may be looked upon as the remnant of a boar’s figure, 
and since Stjerna’s theory requires that the helmet with the 
more clearly defined boar-crest shall be the older, it therefore 
follows that the two marching men of Oland, wearing as they 
do a well-defined boar-crest helmet, are of an older date than 
helmet no. V, and so must belong to the fifth century. 

But the Viking swords of the marching men, which are more 
convincing than Mr. Salin’s orally communicated deductions, 
need to be explained away. 

The point to be noted for our purposes is that the two Viking 
officers in Fig. 3 have no armor. 

5 Studier Tillignade Oscar Montelius, p. 106. 
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The warrior on horseback with spear, 
helmet, and shield (Fig. 4) on the plate 
or band of a helmet found in a grave at 
Vendel in Upland, Sweden, also wears no 
armor. We are interested to observe that 
the boar-crest on the helmet worn by 
the mounted man has arrived at a com- 
pletely conventionalized form. It would 
therefore seem reasonable to put a later 
date on this figure than on that of the 
two marching men, but Montelius 
ascribes it to the first part of the Late Iron Age.‘ i.e., to a time 
prior to the eighth century. 


Stjerna (Joc. cit.) thinks that helmet no. V, on the band of 
which the figure of the mounted man appears, cannot be later 
than the beginning of the sixth century. It should be noted, 
however, that some of the objects found in the Vendel graves, 
such as the boss of a shield and the chape of a sword (both pic- 
tured in Montelius), present the very marked type of ornamen- 
tation that goes by the name of “animal-interlacings.”” On one 
of the helmets also of the Vendel grave-finds (no. VII of Stjerna) 
there is a plate or band ornamented with animal-interlacings. 

I insert here a typical example of such decoration (Fig. 5) 
from Worsaae’s Minder om de Danske i England, Skotland og 
Irland, p. 350. The runic gravestone (date ca. 1050) on which 
it appears is found at Kirk Braddan on the Isle of Man (cf. 
also the article by Miss Philpotts on Scandinavian Antiquities 
in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica). 

Montelius (p. 195) says of this artistic manner: “In fact a 
style [of ornamentation] had now [end of heathendom, ca. 1000] 
been produced which was in origin due to an Irish influence, 
and which gradually developed into the beautiful animal-inter- 
lacings so well known to us from the runic stones and the wooden 
churches of the earlier part of the Middle Ages. We have beauti- 
ful examples of this style of ornamentation in numbers of metal 
works belonging to the Viking Age found in Sweden, such as 
gold and silver ornaments, silver vessels, bronze buckles, shield- 





FIGURE 4 


* Perhaps because he had committed himself to the theory of an earlier date 
for the Vendel grave-finds. 
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FiGuRE 2. Coat of mail 8 feet long from the Vimose bog-find. 





FicureE 3. Two marching men of Oland. 








Ficure 5. Animal interlacings on a Manx gravestone. 








FIGURE 6. Vendel helmet with figures of men in mail. 
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bosses,’ sword-hilts of gilded bronze,* bronze chapes of sword- 
sheaths? etc., etc.” 

Our author is here on solid ground, and so must consistently 
refer any and all objects with animal-interlacings to the end of 
the ninth century—say, about 875, or about 25 years after the 
founding of the kingdom of Dublin by Olaf the White. For that 
reason, the runic stones (with animal-interlacings) must be as- 
cribed to the end of the ninth century—i.e., to a time subse- 
quent to the contact with Irish civilization through Olaf’s 
settlement in Dublin—and the beautiful artistically wrought 
gold and silver ornaments, etc., cannot be earlier than this date. 

Montelius is not to be blamed if, in a later passage, he yields 
to a pardonable pride in the artistic achievements of the Swed- 
ish people, and claims some of the art objects with animal-inter- 
lacings for an earlier period. 

The conclusion reached is that the horseman (Fig. 4), with 
his conventionalized boar-crested helmet, also belongs to the 
Viking Period (ca. 875) and is later than the two marching men 
with their clean-cut boar-crested helmets. 

Still another helmet from a Vendel grave (Fig. 6) is shown 
by Stjerna in his article on “(Helmets and Swords in Béowulf” 
in the previously cited Studier and ascribed to the sixth century. 

The piece is not mentioned by Montelius, but Klaeber gives 
a cut of it in his edition of Béowulf, with date ca. close of seventh 
century. 

The marching men have here not only helmets, swords (sus- 
pended from belts) and spears, but also shields and mail-shirts. 
The swords have typical Viking hilts, which fixes the period as 
subsequent to ca. 800. The boar-crests have been so modified 
as to have become almost rudimentary. The coats of mail are 
of the same cut as the long coats of the marching men, and the 
iron rings are sewed or fastened on the coats. That the rings are 
not riveted or interlaced is indicated not only by the shape of 
the garment, but by the border around the lower part of it. 
The two men fighting have altogether foreign-looking helmets; 
and the one on the left, who is giving his opponent the coup de 
grace, has on a garment of a divergent shape with only strips 


TLike the one mentioned above from a Vendel grave. 
® Such as the Ultuna sword. 
* Cf. the Vendel sheath. 
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of mail around the borders. Several of the other helmets too 
seem to be of dissimilar construction, with more and more con- 
ventionalized crests. The ornamentation on the bands over 
the head is the same as that which we see on the silver Thor’s 
hammer, depicted in the previously cited article on Scandinavian 
Antiquities in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica. We may, I think, 
tentatively ascribe this helmet to the first part of the tenth cen- 
tury, or ca. 900. 

In sum, the pictured dress and equipment of the fighting 
man of Sweden prior to the year 1000 fall in the period from 
800 to 900 a.p., and there is no evidence of the survival of the 
beautiful, costly byrnies of the bog-finds. 

We next have frequent mention of ring-byrnies in the Ice- 
landic sagas. The introduction to the translation of Heimskringla 
by Morris and Magnisson recites that there were two kinds 
of byrnies: (1) The spanga-brynja, a coat probably of leather, 
on which were sewed spangles or plates of metal, which, over- 
lapping each other, covered it like a coating of scales; this was 
the less weapon-proof coat of mail; and (2) the hringa-brynja, 
the ring-woven coat of mail, much the more costly of the two, 
chiefly worn by kings, earls, and wealthy magnates. 

The general objection to the admissibility of testimony of a 
writer in 1220 to conditions more than 200 years previous to that 
time must be held to be valid; and it would have to be admitted 
that, in most instances, such a detail as the wearing of ring-mail 
at such a remote time would have to be considered as merely a 
transference of present conditions to the past—in other words, 
as an anachronism, which would no more be likely to disturb 
such a writer than it disturbed Shakspere. 

Snorri, however, makes a rather strong case for the historical 
accuracy of his narrative. He cites as his authority on the reign 
of Olaf the Holy (0b. 1030) Ari Thorgilsson the Wise (1068— 
1148): “This part of his kingdom first wrote Priest Ari Thorgils- 
son the Wise, who was both a teller of truth, of good memory, 
and so old a man that he minded those men, and had stories 
of them, who themselves were so old, that for eld’s sake they 
well remembered these tidings: even as he hath himself said in 
his books, where he has named the men by name of whom he 
had gotten his lore.” (Heimskringla 11, 367.) 

Ari Thorgilsson was not so remote from the time of the ac- 
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tion as not to be cognizant of the existence or non-existence of 
such a highly prized part of a knight’s equipment as a ring-mail 
byrnie. 

I am therefore inclined to give some weight to the following 
references to ring-mail in the Heimskringla. 

1. Earl Hakon’s (ob. 995) byrnie at the battle of Hiorungs- 
wick is thus described by the Icelandic poet Tind Hallkelson 
(1, 278): 

Whereas the byrnie’s Vidur [= Hakon] 
Must shed the ring-bright, chattering [clanking] 
War-sark of Hangi [Odin] 


ce a2 82. 4 2 oe 


From the earl was blown to tatters 


2. King Olaf the Holy (0d. 1030) had on his ship an hundred 
(120) men in ring-byrnies and Welsh helms (n, 57) . . . Every 
man had on a ring-byrnie and thus they gat no wounds (m1, 58). 

3. King Olaf the Holy had on a ring-byrnie at the battle of 
Sticklestead (11, 413). 

4. Arnliot Gellini (the bandit) at his interview with Olaf 
the Holy had on a full fair helm and a ring-byrnie. 

5. Eystein Orri and his men wore ring-byrnies in the famous 
charge at Stamfordbridge in 1066 in which Eystein fell. 

6. Harald Hardredy (0b. 1066) had a byrnie that he called 
Emma. It was so long that it took him to the mid-leg and so 
strong that never had weapon fastened on it. 

7. In other cases also where the armor is mentioned as the 
property of a king or earl, we may reasonably infer that the 
hringa-brynja is meant. 

In England, iron was early worked in a small way, probably 
from outcroppings of ore. So we find in Domesday six forges 
in the town of Hereford. The smith of the manor was doubtless 
equipped to fashion farming implements, knives, spearheads, 
and possibly also swords. The latter, however, formed by no 
means a part of the equipment of the Anglo-Saxon rank and 
file, who were armed only with spear (javelin) and shield. It is 
therefore probable that any mail-shirts found in England in 
early times were of foreign manufacture. 

Such must have been the byrnies mentioned in the Laws of 
Ine (688-695). There (54, 1) it is provided, in case of a homicide, 
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that the accused shall furnish compurgators, and “‘if this is done, 
he may pay for each hundred shillings of the wergeld of the 
slain a man (slave) and a byrnie and a sword, if he has not the 
money.” Computing the slave at 50 shillings and the sword at 
20 shillings, we may estimate the byrnie as worth 30 shillings— 
a large sum, indeed, but far too small for the purchase of an 
imported ring-mail corselet. The piece may have been a fish- 
scale byrnie, such as became common on the mainland a hun- 
dred years later. 

The contacts of England with the continent prior to Alfred’s 
day seem to have been confined to the civilizing efforts of mis- 
sionaries and pilgrimages of English prelates to Rome. It would 
seem too, if any credence can be given Beda’s anecdote about 
Gregory and the English boys, that English slaves were an 
article of export. 

When in 897 Alfred built his long-boats of 60 oars or more 
in order to meet the Danish pirates on the sea, he manned them 
with Frisians. The Chronicle adds that he did not copy the Fri- 
sian type of vessel. 

It is likewise significant that this enlightened prince heard 
and reported with such keen interest the accounts given him 
by two sailors, Ohthere and Wulfstan, of their voyages along 
the coast of Norway and around the North Cape, and down 
into the Baltic Sea to Schleswig—‘“‘in these lands dwelt the 
English before they came to this country’—and as far as the 
mouth of the Vistula, with comments on the tribes who inhabited 
these regions and their habits and customs. Noteworthy also 
is the blunder in regard to the relative position of Norway and 
Ireland, where he quotes Ohthere as saying that, in coasting 
south from HaAlgoland, he first had Ireland on his starboard and 
then the islands that lie between Ireland and England.” 

Further mention of byrnies in the Anglo-Saxon Laws does 
not occur until about 920, in the so-called Northléoda Laga, a 
special code that applied only to the Danelagh. There it is laid 
down (according to Lambarde’s version) that if a ceorl “‘acquire 
property so that he has a byrnie and a helmet and a gold-inlaid 
sword, though he have not any land, he shall be of hereditary 


1° The course steered in the last two days of his trip is also inaccurately re- 
ported. 
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nobility” —which indicates the prevalence of some kind of mail 
at that date. 

Worsaae (Minder, p. 73) thinks that the Danes may, at 
least in the latter period of their rule (in England), have used 
armored corselets or ring-byrnies, where, however, the rings 
were not yet interwoven, but sewed on side by side. 

Such seems to be the mail worn by King Harold and his 
body-guard at the battle of Hastings as shown on the Bayeux 
tapestry. 

But Goliath is depicted in Hewitt’s Ancient Armor from a 
tenth century manuscript as wearing a fish-scale byrnie; and, 
as we shall see, Byrhtnoth wore a ring-mail corselet when he 
fell at the battle of Maldon (991). 

At any rate, the Danes in the Danelagh must have known of 
the riveted, interwoven ring-mail from their native land, where 
it had probably come into vogue as early as 950. But on this 
point we have no objective evidence to support our conjectures: 
for the ring-mail byrnies were too costly to be deposited in the 
graves of their owners." 

Thus, while in the Norse graveyard at Kilmainham, near 
Dublin, many Scandinavian objects were found—among others, 
typical Viking swords, one with beautiful gold-inlaid pommel— 
no helmets nor mail-shirts were included in the treasure trove 
(Worsaae, Minder, p. 405 f). 

While up to the time of the battle of Maldon there are no 
clear historical evidences of a knowledge in England of that sort 
of armor, but on the contrary we see only fish-scale corselets 
and the ring-armor worn by King Harold at the battle of Hast- 
ings,” the great epic poem of Béowulf furnishes frequent refer- 
ences to ring-mail in such detailed description as to leave no 
doubt that the riveted, interwoven ring-mail shirts are meant. 

Perhaps the most striking of these is found in 321 ff: 

11 The Béowulf poet spared no expense in describing the obsequies of his 
hero: 

Then the Geat people prepared for the prince 
a funeral pyre firm-set upon earth, 
hung about with helmets, bucklers of battle, 
and byrnies bright as he had besought them. 
(Béow. 3137-3141, tr: D. H. Crawford). 
1 The Bayeux tapestry also depicts the Normans as wearing that type of 


armor. 
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Gidbyrne scin 
heard hondlocen, hringiren scir 
song in searwum 


bugon p& to bence— byrnan hringdon 


where hondlocen may be translated by ‘clinched,’ or ‘riveted’ by 
hand. And the clanking of the glistening iron rings completes 
the picture. So also (1503-1505): 

Hring itan ymbearh, 


pet héo pone fyrdhom purhf6n ne mihte, 
locene leoSosyrcan lapan fingrum 


And (1889-90): 
hringnet béron, 


locene leoSosyrcan. 


In several other passages the ring-mail is spoken of as a net- 
work; thus (2754-55): 


hringnet beran 
brogdne beadusercean 


where ‘brogden’ means ‘woven,’ ‘interlocked’; and so the net- 
work of rings is a ‘woven war-sark.’ 
Similarly (1443-44): 
scolde herebyrne hondum gebréden, 
sid ond searofah sund cunnian 


And (1548) bréostnet brdden; (405) searonet seowed smides 
orpancum—where seowed=linked together; (1553) herenet 
hearde. 

It is composed of rings: (1245) hringed byrne; (2260) 
byrnan hring; (2615) hringde byrnan. 

It clinks and rings and sings and clatters: (226) Syrcan hry- 
sedon, gldgewédo. 

So also passim: byrne (23 times), beaduserce, heresyrce, 
hioroserce, licsyrce, beaduscrid, herepad, herew#d, hildesceorp, 
isernbyrne, irenbyrne, heapobyrne, hregl, beadohregl, fyrd- 
hregl, fyrdhom, fyrdsearo, gidbyrne. 

In still other Anglo-Saxon poems, mention is made of corse- 
lets; and in at least two instances the kenning makes it clear 
that they are the interlocked ring-mail byrnies: 
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Elene, 257: 
Dér wes on eorle brogden byrne 


Exodus, 236: 


gyt ne mihton 
under bordhréodan bréostnet wera 
wid flane féond folmum werigean 


Also in Elene passim: byrnwiggend, hildeserce, gidscrid; 
in Judith, byrne, hire byrnan, byrnhom, byrnwiga, byrnwig- 
gend, gidsceorp; in Wanderer, byrnwiga—all presumably re- 
ferring to the ring-mail. 

Finally, at the battle of Maldon Byrhtnoth wore a ring-mail 
byrne: 

pa hé Sperne ofstlice sceat 
pet séo byrne tébrest hé wes on bréostum wund 
purh 84 hringlocan. 


I suppose the reader, on examining the two marching men 
in Figure 3, will immediately have been struck with the resem- 
blance of their helmets to the boar-crested helmets of Béowulf 
and his retainers: 

Béow., 303 ff.: 


Eoforlic scidnon 
ofer hléorbergan gehroden golde 
fah ond f¥rheard 


Observe that the picture (Fig. 3) shows the cheek-guards 


(hléorbergan). 
Béow., 1112: 
swin ealgylden 
eofor Irenheard 
Béow., 1286 f.: 
sweord swiate fah swin ofer helme 
ecgum dyhtig andweard scired 
Béow., 1448 ff.: 
ac se hwita helm hafelan werede 
* s & 


befongen fréawrasnum sw4 hine fyrndagum” 
worhte w&pna smid, wundrum téode, 
besette swinlicum, paet hine sySpan nd 
brond ne beadomécas_ bitan ne meahton 


4 It may be significant that the helmet described at 1448 ff. is said to have 
been made in ancient times. 
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At line 333 (grége syrcan ond grimhelmas), the grimhelmas 
(mask-helmets) aptly describes the kind of helmet worn by the 
marching men (Fig. 3)—not vizored exactly, but with the whole 
face covered as by a mask. 

So too (396, 2049, 2605) heregrima; (2257) beadogrima— 
both = war-mask. 

Grimhelm also appears in Elene 258, and Exodus 174, 330. 

To recapitulate. Interlocked, riveted ring-mail byrnies— 
all admittedly of Roman workmanship—occurred in a Swedish 
grave-find and in the Thérsbjerg and Vimose peat-bog finds. 

No mail of any kind again appears in Scandinavia until ca. 
900 (Fig. 6), and no such ring-mail as that of the bog-finds oc- 
curs anywhere else in Western Europe until we obtain such full 
descriptions of it in Béowulf and Heimskringla, and hear of 
Byrhtnoth wearing it at the battle of Maldon (991). 

Previous to the tenth century, the kind of mail-shirt im- 
ported into England from the continent was the Carolingian 
fish-scale corselet. 

The boar-crested helmets with masks (grimhelmas) of Figure 
3 correspond to those described in Béowulf. None such was 
known previous to the Viking Period. 

Through contacts with the outside world—probably in és- 
terviking—the Scandinavians in the tenth century learned the 
art of constructing the interwoven ring-mail corselets in their 
own workshops, and through the Danes the knowledge of them 
reached England. 

Joun Morris 
University of Georgia 





PERCEPTUAL SENSE IN GOTHIC 


If we lay the extant Gothic, as reproduced in the Massmann 
edition, down before us and study the fragments of the Fairnja 
Triggwa as well as those of the Niuja Triggwa, but excluding for 
obvious reasons the eight leaves of the Bobbio Skeirinos, we 
find that Wulfila, in his attempt to translate the idea involved, 
either directly or indirectly, in “to see,” used some form of 
sailwvan 311 times, sai 98 times, gaumjan 17 times, and wlaiton 
one single time. The verb sailvan, with affixes, is used to render 
11 different verbs in Greek and 8 in Latin. The Greek verbs are: 
*tidw, BXémrw, dpaw, oxoTtw, KauParw, dalvw, Dedopat, vokw, Dewpéw, 
xarontpi{w,and xpooéxw. The Latin verbs are: videre, (a) (in) 
(re) *specere, (at) (im) tendere, cavere, intueri, scire, considerare, 
(ad) capere. 

Extant Gothic makes a book of approximately 60,000 words. 
There are approximately 3,000 different Gothic words preserved. 
In view of this number, and despite the well-nigh unparalleled 
variety of uses to which “‘see” or “‘sehen” may be put,' one can 
hardly fail to be impressed by the concentration of Wulfila’s vo- 
cabulary in this uniquely important case. 

With a frequency that is a tribute to fourth-century German, 
Wulfila’s saiwan translates léety and videre. Take Luke v, 2: 
Jah gasal twa skipa standona at bamma saiwa. This renders 
Kai eldev db0 rota éor&ra rapa Thy Niuyny and Et vidit duas naves 
stantes secus stagnum. The use of standona is good Gothic, for 
after verbs of seeing Gothic uses the participial construction’ 
where NHG has the infinitive—or mutilated participle. Luther 
reads: Und sahe zwei Schiffe am See stehen. But why gasab in- 
stead of the simple sal? Much has been written on this ques- 
tion, and various theses have been posited, only to cause the 
writers to cry out, ““Verderbnis der Uberlieferung,” as Streitberg 
has done, when the thesis is routed by Wulfila himself. There 
are cases where Wulfila seems to have seen in gasailvan a col- 
lective or perfective idea as opposed to an imperfective. one in 
simple saiwan. More than this cannot be safely laid down, as 


1 The New English Dictionary devotes 17 of its great columns to a discussion 
of see, listing 29 different heads each with a number of subheads. Grimm’s 
Deutsches Wérterbuch devotes also 17 of its columns to a discussion of sehen. 

* Cf. Heyne-Wrede ed. of Wulfila (10th ed.), p. 431. 
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differences in usage prove and disagreement among authorities 
argues. The clearest case is found in John xvi, 16, where Christ 
remarks to His disciples that a little while and they will not see 
Him, and then again a little while and they will see Him, for 
He is going to His father. For the inability of His disciples to see 
Him on this earth he uses sailvip; for the same, once he has yone 
to his father he uses gasailvip. The latter case is durative,* and 
it is collective. The Latin uses always videre; the Greek‘ uses, 
and it is significant, Oewpetre for sailip and dpeoe for gasailip. 
Does Wulfila then follow the Latin more closely than the Greek? 

In other instances Wulfila is not so easy to explain. Take 
John 1x, 1: Jah pairhgaggands gaumida mann blindamma us 
gabaurpai. The Greek uses eldev, the Latin vidit, for gaumida. If 
we argue that the “‘seeing”’ in this case was psychological, that 
Jesus studied the blind man with the thought of rendering him 
the most expeditious aid, and therefore gaumjan, meaning, ‘‘to 
observe,” we are confronted by other “‘cases’’ where observation 
was equally apposite. Take Matthew vit, 14: jah gasalv swathron 
is ligandein in heiton. There was precisely the same reason for 
“observing” the fevered woman that there was for observing the 
blind man—Jesus was no respecter of persons. The Greek again 
uses eldev, the Latin vidit, and the German sahe. 

It may be said at this juncture that Sigmund Feist, in his 
Etymologisches W érterbuch der gotischen Sprache, cites those au- 
thorities who contend that the verb is really umjan, and that 
ga is a prefix. Argument against this assumption is that such a 
form as umida never occurs. If the verb is gaumjan, it does seem 
strange that it is never used with a prefix; but even if the cor- 
rect form be ga-umjan, it is still noticeable that it never occurs 
with an additional prefix. Gothic verbs can be doubly com- 
pounded, as in usgasal for edov and vidissem (Galatians, 1, 14). 

There is but one single.case in which Wulfila apparently had 
to use gaumjan. Nor can he have used it in order to avoid repe- 
tition; for in Luke v1, he uses it twice in verse 41, and then twice 
in verse 42, which totals 25 per cent of his entire usage. This is 
all the more singular because the passage in question has to do 


* Cf. Tobias Diekhoff, The German Language, pp. 137-138. 

* Throughout Luke uses *eZdw where John uses Sewpéw. It would almost seem 
that the mere sight of a different Greek verb caused Wulfila to vary his form, 
which makes his use of the same root all the more noticeable. 
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with the famous “mote” and “beam” illustration. Even the 
King James Version uses “‘beholdest,” “‘perceivest,” “behold- 
est,”’ and “see.” The Greek uses Préreis, xaravoeis, BXérwr, 
diaBdevers, the Latin vides, comsideras, videns, and perspicies, 
and Luther uses siehest, wirst gewahr, siehest, and besiehe denn, 
dass. And noticeably enough, in the Matthew version of the 
“mote” and the “beam,’”’ Wulfila does use sailis in the first in- 
stance, though the Greek is the same as in Luke. That he uses 
saiwis rather than gasailis is to be expected, for the forms of 
saiwan, as opposed to gasailan, occur mostly in the present. 

There is one single passage where gaumjan’ was seemingly 
used with reasoned intent: Mark tv, 12: Ei saiwandans saiwaina 
jah ni gaumjaina .. . ‘Iva Bdrérovres BErwow kal ut} ’liwow and 
Latin, which in this case is even less imaginative than Wulfila, 
Ut videntes videant et non videant . . . Luther: Auf dass sie es mit 
sehenden Auge sehen, und doch nicht erkennen. Anyone who has 
had the slightest experience with translating will appreciate the 
excellence of Luther’s rendering: he translated for the people. 
Wulfila translated for the clergy. 

Latin video comes from the same root as *e?dw and means (1) 
see and (2) know. The obsolete present active is supplied by dpa. 
BAérw, on the other hand, means /Jook, look at, look after in the 
sense of ‘‘wish,” and #o see the light, hence “‘live.”’ But these per- 
ceptual nuances are only remotely brought out by Wulfila. Take 
Mark v, 31: Saiis bo managein preihandein buk. ... The idea 
is one of potential impatience: his disciples see him surrounded 
by a throng, and yet he asks who touched him. The Greek reads: 
Brees Tov bxXov cvvOrAiBovra oe... . The Latin, which Wulfila 
follows with his usual loyalty, uses vides. Wulfila might have 
used a more striking verb than sailwan, or he might have modi- 
fied his sentence with some adverb of emphasis, such as NHG 
has in doch or ja. Gothic, however, is not strong in such words. 

It is in the next verse, Mark v, 32, that Wulfila has his one 
use of wlaiton; Jah wlaitoda satwan po pata taujandein. Luther: 
Und er sahe sich um nach der, die das gethan hatte. The Greek is 
repiBrérero ldetv and the Latin circumspiciebat videre. Precisely 
why this striking verb was not used more frequently is not clear. 

* That Wulfila saw in gaumjan a verb for actual ocular and physical “‘see- 


ing’”’ is argued by Isaiah vr, 10: ei ni gaumidedeina augam .. .“‘lest they see 
with their eyes.” 
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It could not have been an outlandish word, for its cognates occur 
in Gothic wiits (“appearance,” “‘form’’), in Olcel. lita (“look 
around”) OE wiatian (“‘stare’’), and OFri. wilite (“‘splendor,” 
“appearance”’), 

Did Wulfila use wiaiton here to avoid repeating the same 
verbal stem? Groeper* writes at length on this theme, these being 
the relevant words for the present paper: 

Wenn der Gote (i.e. Wulfila) nur eine Vorliebe fur gleiche Stimme gehabt hatte, 
dann wire unverstindlich, warum er sich in den Satzstrukturen nicht wértlicher 
ans Griechische gehalten hat, wenn brauchbare Synonmya zur Hand waren. 
He refers to John xu, 33 and John xvim, 32, where identical 
passages from the Greek are rendered, in one case with gadaupan 
and in the other with gaswiltan. Groeper then concludes: ‘‘Aus 
diesem Dilemma hilft kaum ein anderes Mittel als die Annahme 
verschiedener Ubersetzer- oder Schreiberhinde.’’? However in- 
teresting the theory may be it is one on which real light can 
never be thrown. And even if it explained the use of wlaiton 
here, it would not explain the absence of the word elsewhere in 
Wulfila, nor would it make clear the reason for the heaping up 
of uses of gaumjan in Luke vi. 

Yxoréw is frequently used metaphorically, in the sense of 
“look to one’s own affairs.’’ The unique use of it in this sense, in 
Wulfila’s translation, is in Galatians v1, 1, where Paul cautions 
against the throwing of stones if you chance to live in a glass 
house: Andsailwands thuk silban, ibai jah pu fraifaizau. Greek: 
Lxorav ceavrévy .... Latin: Comsiderans te ipsum... . Luther: 
Siehe auf dich selbst... . No one can object to Wulfila’s verb 
here (there is also a variant; atsaiwands) but it does seem strange 
that Wulfila should have used precisely the same verb in his 
rendering of the unique case of \auSavw, which has in it the basic 
idea of ‘“‘take.” Luke xx, 21: Laisari, witum patei ... ni and- 
sailvis andwair pi. Greek: . . . NauBavers rpdowrov. Latin: . . . non 
accipis personam. Luther: . . . achtest keines Menschen Ansehen. 
There can certainly be no flaw in the reasoning to assert that the 
use of Gothic andniman in this connection would have revealed 
a keener sense of linguistic discrimination. 

The remaining Greek verbs can be treated briefly, except 
those that carry us over to the general phase of Gothic com- 

* Richard Groeper, Untersuchungen iiber gotische Synonyma. (Berlin, 1915), 
p. 95. 
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pounds. The word ’efewpovy (for which John had a predilection) 
translates gaselwun in Daniel vir, 13. The word conveys the idea 
of “contemplating,” or of observing as one would at a public 
spectacle. In #edouar, we have the idea of ‘‘beholding”’ or “‘gazing 
at.” Luke v, 27:... gasalv motari namin Laivvi sitandan. .. . 
The participle sitandan accounts for the durative gasal as op- 
posed to simple sal. The Latin uses vidit, but the Greek, with 
its genius for shades of meaning, uses ’efedoaro. As to ¢aivn, 
which means basically “bring to light,” ‘‘appear,” the instances 
in Matthew v1, 16 and 18 will suffice for the present purpose. . . 
ei gasaiwaindau mannam fastandans. And Ei ni gasaiwaizau 
mannam fastands. The idea, in both cases, is that of “‘appearing,”’ 
of fasting so that men may see the piety of those who fast. The 
use of the medio-passive optative is required by the syntax of 
the sentences and is a rendering of, respectively, davGow, and 
davis. All of this is very well, but Luther reached out and em- 
ployed the verb scheinen, the root of which is well preserved in 
Gothic skeinan, and the meaning of which went through no 
prohibitive changes in the intervening twelve centuries. The 
rest of the eleven Greek verbs can be most effectively treated 
under the caption of compounds. 

The verb saiwan admits of the following compounds; that is, 
it has the following seven prefixes, which are always inseparable: 
and, at, bi, ga, in, bairh, and us. With reference to the problem 
before us they complicate matters; they do the same in NHG. 
We tell our undergraduates that some of the inseparable pre- 
fixes, such as ge, be, and emp give compounds that have no con- 
nection at all with the simple verbs. This is not wholly correct. 
Was ich hire, gehirt mir. Was mir zu kommt, bekomme ich. Was 
ich fange, empfange ich. And the same holds with the adjective. 
One is befangen because one has been “‘caught.’’ In Gothic the 
prefix generally sends us to other verbs than the traditional 
beiv —videre, but Wulfila adhered to his -sailwan quite regardless 
of his models. If the Gothic verbal prefix meant enough to the 
Goth himself to give the compound an entirely different meaning 
from the simple verb, then two principles may be laid down with 
perfect safety: Wulfila had a perceptual sense that was as well 
developed as that of his Greek model and better than that of his 
Latin model; and inadequate attention has been given the 
Gothic verbal prefix by scholars 
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The last to write at length on the subject is Ernst Kieckers’ 
in his Handbuch der vergleichenden gothischen Grammatik, pp. 
273-282. Professor Kieckers attacks the problem from the angle 
of “echte” and “unechte”’ prepositions. He lists 41, apart from 
such “‘erstarrte Reste”’ as ib, fri, id, and tuz. He approaches the 
theme almost with a spirit of contempt, stating that it really be- 
longs “in die Syntax.” His treatise hardly touches on syntax. 
So far as the verb sailwan is concerned, it might just as well 
never have existed: it is not once mentioned. 

Let us give first some common renderings in Greek and Latin 
of each of these compounds of sailan. Ussailwands translates 
(L: vi, 10) wepiBdePauevos and circumspectis. Insaiwan translates 
(L: rx, 38) ’ewiSdePar and respice. Atsaiwands translates (G: v1, 
1) oxow&v and considerans. Gasaiwand translates (M: v, 8) 
bpyovrat and videbunt. Bisaiwands, translates (Mk: x, 23) 
repiprePapuevos and circumspiciens. Andsailis translates (L: xx, 
21) AapuBavers and accipis. And pairhsaiwandans translates (2 
Cor. m1, 18) xarorrpifouevor and speculantes. 

If these were all the Greek and Latin verbs rendered by some 
form of saiwan, there would be no sound reason to contend that 
Wulfila’s perceptual sense was limited; for in Luther we have 
the same verbs rendered by, respectively, ansehen, besehen, auf- 
sehen, schauen, umsehen, achten, and sich spiegeln. But even so, 
Luther uses four roots where Wulfila uses one. And there are 
still other roots in Greek and Latin. Take Luke xx, 46: 
mpogéxere® ard Trav ypauparéwy, which translates atsaiip faura 
bokarjam and aitendite a scribis. And Luke xx, 23: Bisaiwands 
translates xaravojoas and considerans. Luther uses for the first 
sich hiiten, for the second merken. In other words, modern Ger- 
man uses, in these ten cases, six roots where Gothic uses one. 

As to the Latin verbs, there is reason for additional comment 
on but two: intweor and cavere. Mark x, 21: I) Jesus insaiwands 
du imma... Greek: ‘o de’ Inaots euBréWas aird . . . Latin: Jesus 
autem intuitus eum... Luther: Und Jesus sahe ihn an. Here 
would have been an excellent place, it would seem, for Wulfila 
to have used gaumjan. He preferred to stick by his favorite 
saiwan. And Mark vit, 15: Sailip, ei atsaiwip (izwis)... 


7 Max Hueber Verlag (Miinchen, 1928), 288 (rather large) pages. 
®§ In (I) Timothy rv, 13, Wulfila translates rpécexere by gaumei. The Latin 
is again attende. 
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Greek: ‘opare, BXéwere . . . Latin: Videte, cavete.... Here Wul- 
fila would have done well to avoid the repetition, regarding 
which Groeper’s theory has already been quoted, unless he 
wished to stress the significance of the prefix at, for which there 
is no direct or easy argument, though Wulfila does show at 
least a good measure of consistency in his use of atsaiwan. He 
uses it 5 times to translate, rpocéxw once Bdérw [awd], once 
’ewéxw. This would seem irrefutable proof that the variant read- 
ing for Galatians vi, 1, andsailwan was correct; for the one un- 
disputed case we have of andsaiwan (Luke xx, 21) is a transla- 
tion of cxoréw. 

Let us note just two significant Gothic translations with 
compound verbs; there are no insignificant ones. A careful com- 
parison of the saiwam nu pairh skuggwan (1 Cor. xttt, 12) con- 
struction with that of the bairhsaiwandans (2 Cor. mm, 18) con- 
struction enables us, even here, to foresee the difference between 
the NHG darch-sehen and durch-séhen. In Luke xx, 23, we read: 
Bisaiwands pan ize unselein... Luther: Er aber merkte thre 
list... The perceptual verb in Greek is xaravojcas, in Latin 
considerans. There is nothing odd about this. In 2 Cor. vu, 21 
we have: Garedandans auk goda.... The Greek is rpovoobpevor 
yap xadd and the Latin is Providemus enim bona.... The 
English is ‘Providing for honest things,’’ the German Und sehen 
darauf, dass es redlich zugehe. All of this is natural enough. The 
verb ga-redan is well represented in Germanic dialects and has 
a good modern cognate or equivalent in “raten.” But then take 
Romans xm, 17: Bisaiandans godis in andwair ja manne allaize. 
The idea is the same as the above: ‘‘Provide honest things in the 
sight of all men.” The Greek and Latin are again exactly the 
same: rpovoobpevor and providentes. The point is simple: ga-redan 
is a more suitable verb than bisaiwan. Why did not Wulfila use 
such words more frequently? 

Let us sum up with the total figures. Wulfila used some form 
of “‘saiwan’’ 311 times. Some form of gasailwan was used 162 times, 
of saiwan 105 times, and the remaining figures are: andsailwan 1 
(or 2), bairhsaiwan 1, bisaiwan 5, atsaiwan 8 (or 7), ussaiwan 17, 
insaiwan 12. The most productive result of the figures is a com- 
plete corroboration of the statement made above: that sailan 
is used by preference in the present. The figures on this point 
show that where sailwan is used once for the past, gasailvan is 
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used four times. The preponderance of gasailwan in general over 
saiwan is approximately ten to one. 

As to Gothic sai, this is the formula that occurs 60 times in 
extant Gothic: sai—’idot—ecce—siehe—behold. The formula sai— 
’ide—ecce-siehe—behold occurs 12 times. The remaining formulae 
are scattered, but they are the ones that throw light on the sub- 
ject, or becloud the issue, depending on what etymologies are 
correct. The passages in which English uses Jo instead of behold 
may be disregarded after making the statement that some au- 
thorities contend that Jo derives from ME /ok, imperative of 
what came to be “‘look,”’ and that the interjection Jo has in it 
therefore perceptual connotation. 

The real problem is:* Did Wulfila follow the Greek: If so, 
did he not mean his sai to be a mutilated form of the imperative 
of sailwan, or sailv? If he followed the Latin he just as surely 
regarded it as a mere interjection of dubious or uncertain ety- 
mology. By an accident, Professor Kiecker’s book closes with a 
discussion of this problem. He feels that we have to do with 
two different words: saf, second imperative of saiwan, and sai, 
unexplained. Suffice it to say that there is internal evidence of 
irrefutable nature that Wulfila took two stands on the issue. 

Take Romans x1, 22: Sai nu selein jah wassein gudis! Here 
sai plays the réle of a transitive verb governing the accusative. 
The Greek is “Ide div xpnorérnra xal dmroroulay Geod. The Latin 
is: Vide ergo bonitatem et severitatem dei. The English is behold, 
the German schaue. Such an argument could not be more per- 
fect; but it is unique in extant Gothic. Take on the other hand 
Matthew vit, 4: Sail, ei mann ni gipais.... This translates 
5pa undevt clans and Vide nemini dixeris.... The very use of 
Spa indicates, if we assume that Wulfila was a discriminating 
translator, that he followed the Greek with what Streitberg 
calls ‘“‘sklavische Nachahmung.” In Colossians rv, 17, we have 


* The first point to remember here is that Wulfila wrote with an alphabet of 
27 symbols 2 of which were runic in their formation. Of punctuation in its mod- 
ern sense he knew nothing. He spaced or divided his thoughts by a dot placed 
midway. Of marks showing length of vowels he knew nothing. This system, very 
helpful indeed, dates from Jakob Grimm. In his Deutsche Grammatik, 1, 43-44 
(ed. of 1822) he differentiated between di and ai, stating that the former stands 
before 4 and r, the latter before other consonants. Well and good, but sai stands 
alone. Streitberg says: “Zwischen di und ai wechselt, je nach der Tonlage, sai, 
‘ecce’.”” But how could this affect a detached particle? 
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sail translating SAéwe and vide. In Galatians v1, 11, we have sai 
translating tdere and videte—sehei—ye see. Syntactically, the sec. 
plu. imp. is quite in order, but if sai had a rigidly perceptual 
meaning we should expect, on the basis of M. vit, 4, sailvip. 

Of the remaining uses of sai, only two need comment. Eph. 
m1, 13: Ip nu sai... Nuvi 5¢ Nunc autem... Nun aber... 
But now . . . And Eph. u, 19: Sai mu ju... ’Apa’oiv... 
Ergo jam... So nun... Now therefore... In these cases, 
sai apparently has no connection with sailan. 

Both tée and ’:d0d are second aorist imperatives of opdw. 
There is reason to believe that Wulfila sensed this much. If he 
did we have all the more proof that his pereeptual sense was 
prohibitive of liberalism as a translator. That ecce seems de- 
rived from *ece, locative of pronoun i-s, e-a, i-d-+demonstrative 
prefix -ce has but slight bearing on the case; for where could one 
find evidence that Wulfila was influenced in the case of sai by 
the Latin verb for “‘see’’? But if Feist be correct in deriving sat, 
not from the verb sailan, but from sa and an Indo-Germanic 
deictic particle i, (the same particle i that we have in Greek 
vuvi for viv (but see Massmann, Joc. cit.), then Wulfila had a 
quite striking concurrence sense, for he renders almost without 
fail the Greek verb or verbs by what Feist terms an interjection. 

As to the other apparent or near approaches to perceptual 
verbs, the most important is the verb witan (1). This is true, 
because there is in the nature of the case a close relation be- 
tween “see” and “know.” Seeing is not merely believing it is 
also knowing. In their Gothic text, Heyne-Wrede write (p. 391): 
“Wait ist urspriinglich praet zu weitan ‘sehen,’ bedeutet also ‘ich 
habe gesehen,’ d.h. ‘ich weiss’.”” The etymological evolution is as 
follows: *Fiéw>*eliw>video>witan: wait, prt. prs. The verb 
occurs many times. 1 Cor. xm, 12: Nu wait us dailai, ib pan 
ufkunna swaswe jah ufkunnaipbs im. Luther uses erkennen. In 
Mark vit, 17,... mi nauh frapjip nih witup, about the best 
translation available is “‘see.”” Compare: voeire in Greek. In Luke 
xx, 23, Wulfila translates xaravojoas by bisaiwands. As to witan 
(2), the weak verb, it has nothing to do with the actual idea of 
seeing. It means more nearly watching; for this activity seeing 
is necessary, but the basic idea involved is one of guarding. 

Nor does liuhtjan, galiuhtjan, inliuhtjan, “leuchten,” “er- 
leuchten,”’ call for detailed comment. Any form of the verb con- 
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notes basically the thought of making things visible, of putting 
them in such light that they may be seen. This accounts for the 
use of the verb in the Skeireins.'° Take 1 Cor. rv, 5: galiuhteip 
runos hairtane... Luther: und den Rath der Herzen offen- 
baren... 

The verb ataugjan is interesting in this connection. It is a 
causative verb derived from augo. Where we have the instru- 
ment for “‘seeing’”’ we may well expect actual “‘seeing.” In 2 
Cor. v, 10, it translates pavepwhjvat, manifestari, offenbar werden, 
appear. The one truly significant case is in 1 Cor. xrv, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
Groeper’s theory regarding the editing of Wulfila’s text by his 
copyists, to the end that there might be less jarring repetition, 
has already been noted. In verses 5, 7, and 8 we have, ataugids, 
ataugida sik, and ataugida sik. These translate &¢@n-visus est, 
&¢0n—visus est. Here is repetition aplenty. In verse 6, Wulfila 
uses gasailans, which like the other expressions, translates 
SOn-visus est. Did the copyist insert gasailwans in order to 
avoid repetition, or did Wulfila run true to form? 

When this study was being contemplated, the writer wrote 
to Professor George Oliver Curme and asked him a few questions 
relative to the subject. Dr. Curme’s reply was prompt, generous, 
and detailed. Among other things he said: ‘‘Gothic, like all the 
old Germanic languages, didn’t operate with many roots.” But 
if we take Streitberg’s Gotische Bibel and turn to the glossary, we 
may be surprised to find, by careful count, no fewer than 582 
root verbs in Gothic. That is a large number; and owing to the 
extreme importance of the perceptual sense, especially in such 
a work as the Bible, we should find more root verbs in Gothic for 
seeing than we do. 

Let us look first for a few synonyms for sehen. We might list: 
(ver) (wahr) mehmen, (er) (ver) fahren, (be) trachten, finden, 
(ent) decken, schauen, (beob) achten, (er) kennen, (er) leben, 
scheinen, wihnen, meinen, verstehen, denken, (be) merken, 
glauben, denken. 

Let us look also for a few Gothic verbs that are well repre- 
sented, and which can easily be regarded as having potentialities 
at least in the perceptual field: ahjan = meinen, andhuljan = ent- 
decken, finban=finden, frabjan=erkennen, munan= meinen, 
gawenjan = meinen, niman (with ten different prefixes) = nehmen, 

10 Some form of sailvan occurs 10 times in the Skeireins, and gaumjan twice. 
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skeinan = scheinen, thagkjan=denken, thugkjan=glauben, skaw- 
jan (Massmann) = schauen. Plastic as Gothic was, it is unthink- 
able that no such verbs as these could be used in ordinary 
Gothic speech to connote a general perceptual sense. 

Let us limit our number and see if we can locate or hypothe- 
size the roots -blicken, -trachten, -achten, wahr, and -merken in 
Gothic. If they existed in the other OG dialects, it is fairly rea- 
sonable to suppose that they existed also in Gothic. We some- 
times neglect the facts of chronology and ethnological progress 
in this connection. We say: “‘There is a wide gap between Gothic 
and OHG.” There is very little gap at all; where the “gap” 
comes is in the possession of actual Gothic and OHG documents. 

OHG had the word merken; would not the Gothic then be 
*markjan? OHG had érahton; would not Gothic then be prahtjon? 
OHG had ahton; Kluge gives *ahtilon, and Gothic has the re- 
lated ahjan. OHG had giwar; would not the Gothic then be 
gawahr? OHG had blecchen; would not the Gothic then be 
*blakjan? Would it not be safer here to figure on long periods 
of time and their effects than to suppose loan words in an age 
when loans could hardly have been realized? 

Let us, finally, look at few cases where Wulfila approached a 
broader attitude toward the verbs of seeing. In Luke v, 22, uf- 
kunnands translates érvyvois and cognovit where German has 
“merken” and English ‘‘perceive.”’ In Luke rx; 45, fropeina is 
used where English has “perceive” and German “begreifen.’’ In 
Ephesians 111, 9, inliuhtjan stands for German “‘erleuchten” and 
English ‘‘see.”” But we have to be on our guard in cases of this 
kind: the Bibles of various languages vary: they occasionally 
have a form of ‘‘seeing” where the other languages have none. 
In Matthew xxvu, 42, Wulfila inserts a gasailwaima where the 
other languages have no verb at all for seeing. Massmann fan- 
cies that it was inserted so as to make it more consistent with 
Matthew xxvu, 49: Ip pat anparai gepun: let, ei saiwam, gimaiu 
Helias nasjan ina. “The others said, wait, so that we may see 
whether Elias will come to save him.” 

Regarding the doubt expressed by various scholars as to 
whether Wulfila translated the slight fragments of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, the verb scheme, even with the precious few lines 
that have been preserved, would argue that he did not. Take 
Nehemiah v1, 16: Jah warp, swe hausidedun fiands unsarai allai, 
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jah ohtedun allos piudos pos bisunjane unsis, jah atdraus agis in 
ausona ize abraba jah ufkunpedun, patei fram guba unsaramma 
warp usfullib pata waurstw. The King James version reads: 
“And it came to pass, that when all our enemies heard thereof, 
and all the heathen that were about us saw these things, they 
were much cast down in their eyes; for they perceived that this 
work was wrought of our God.” There is plainly something 
wrong with the Gothic; but the Latin does not agree entirely 
with the Greek either. The Gothic ausona looks as though it 
might be a foul print for augona. (The Greek is: ’o@@adwois.) 
Twenty years ago, Professor Curme published his article" 
in the Journal of English and Germanic Philology on the ever vi- 
tal topic: “‘Is the Gothic Bible Gothic?’ Professor Curme an- 
swered the question in the affirmative. The bulk of his paper was 
devoted to Wulfila’s system of pronouns. On this basis and from 
this angle, Dr. Curme made out a good case. He felt that Wul- 
fila gave every evidence of being a man with a wide linguistic 
training and a good eye and ear for special constructions. In 
the letter above quoted (Jan. 27, 1931), he wrote in this con- 
nection: ‘‘In general I have a much stronger faith in the Gothic 
character of Wulfila’s Gothic than I had in those early years.”’ 
It is a significant coincidence that the German language be- 
gan with one translation, and acquired its present historical 
qualification with another. But there are differences between 
Wulfila’s Bible and Luther’s which scholars, with Streitberg at 
one extreme, Curme at the other, and Sievers in between, fail 
to take into full consideration. Luther translated the Bible for 
two reasons and with one purpose: (1) Because the previous 
translators had not gone to the original Hebrew and Greek, and 
(2) because his predecessors were Catholics. His purpose was to 
give the common people a readable Bible, a folk-Book-of-Books. 
With Wulfila the situation was wholly the reverse. He had 
no predecessors; and he translated, obviously, for the benefit of 
the clergy. There were even Gothic kings who could neither 
read nor write; his translation anticipated the printing press by 
eleven centuries; and even after the German publishing business 
had become comparatively lively, very few books were brought 
out; in the year 1518, one year after Luther’s thesis episode, only 


4 x, 151-190, and 335-377. 
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150 German books were published. It is therefore improbable 
that the Gothic Wulfila used was the Gothic spoken by even 
such Goths as Felix Dahn immortalized in the greatest historical 
novel ever written in the German language, Ein Kampf um Rom. 

Wulfila moreover was not without his sectarian problem. 
He was an Arian. He translated therefore for the Arians, or he 
played a trick on his flock unbecoming episcopal conduct. Had 
the Goths been solidly Catholic, in the orthodox fashion, it is 
not unlikely that they would have succeeded in their invasions 
into contemporary Italy, France, and Spain, and the entire 
world would have acquired a different aspect. Their defeat was 
not an easy one; it was a long series of close engagements with 
victory and defeat alternating, until, sectarianism having done 
its worst, the Goths went down never again to rise, as Goths. 
No one at all familiar with the facts will deny that Arianism, 
more than any other one issue, caused their defeat. 

Although it has been said that Wulfila himself was not heav- 
ily denominational, he had this religious issue to meet. Are we 
to believe that he purposely used a non-sectarian Gothic? Are 
we to believe that his unique objective was a Gothic Bible that 
could be understood by all, and this at a time when what the 
modern world would call illiteracy was in the majority? What 
grounds could there be for such theses? There was a folk-Gothic; 
for there was a Gothic folk; but Wulfila’s Bible would be one of 
the least logical places to look for it. 

It was wide reading in Gothic that called the writer’s atten- 
tion to saiwan. And here are the data: There are 53 possible 
forms in the complete conjugation of a verb like sailwan. Of these 
26 are represented in extant Gothic. Could Wulfila’s Arianism 
have influenced him in the use of the verb? Confining himself 
to a realistic, ocular verb, one that admits of nothing super- 
natural, would be in keeping with Arian doctrine. Waitz writes 
however in this connection, though with no reference to sailwan: 
Uberhaupt war das Bibelwort die Norm seines Glaubens, und auf sie [die Bibel] 
stiitzte er alle seine Lehren . . . und er iibertrug sie [die Bibel] getreu in die eigene 
ohne seine Auslegung in das géttliche Wort hineinzutragen, so dass bis auf 


unsere Zeit [1840] niemand bestimmte Arrianische Lehren in den erhaltenen 
Theilen hat nachweisen kénnen. 


The most recent scholar to attempt to show that Wulfila’s faith 
influenced his translation is Rudolf Plate in his Geschichte der 
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gotischen Literatur (1931); and even here (p. 66) Plate engages 
in a discussion the thesis of which has been attacked by more 
than one student of the subject. 

If, in conclusion, we could regard each Gothic prefix as giving 
an entirely new verb, or a series of verbs that have no more con- 
nection with each other than fangen and empfangen, hiren and 
gehdren, it would be reasonable to contend that Wulfila makes 
a quite liberal showing in his perceptual sense. But we can at- 
tach no such importance to the Gothic prefixes; they represent 
verbal nuances and not much more. And though his Gothic is a 
remarkable tribute to the vitality of the original German lan- 
guage, we cannot help but feel that it is not the Gothic of the 
Goth on the street; that the common Goth had a supply of per- 
ceptual verbs which could be hypothesized only with extreme 
difficulty on the basis of the verbs actually found in extant 
Gothic. 

ALLEN W. PoRTERFIELD 


West Virginia University 





THE OLDEST USE OF THE PREPOSITION ZU 
IN GERMAN 


From the time of Notker onwards the original O.H.G. pre- 
position ze was gradually supplanted by the adverbial form 
zuo. Behaghel has shown in his Deutsche Syntax m1, §516, that 
in Notker’s translation of Boethius’ De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae the new preposition zuo or the compound suze was used 
only before weakly stressed words such as the personal pronouns 
and the definite article, never before a noun or adjective which 
had a stronger stress. In the twelfth century, according to the 
evidence from the Exodus, suo was used in the same cases as in 
Notker and also before other unstressed words preceding a noun 
such as ein and the possessive pronouns. The earliest example of 
zuo before a stressed word, which Behaghel has been able to 
find, is in a Basel Urkundenbuch from the year 1284. The usage 
is, however, much earlier than Behaghel supposes, as the follow- 
ing examples from twelfth-century texts show. 

Friedberger Christ,’ p. 107, 44 2@ liebe; 112, 20 2 himele; 

Vorauer Siindenklage,’ line 141 zuo suone; 1. 194 suo niht; 
265 suo guode. 

Upsaler Siindenklage,’ line 47, z@ allemo ubele. 

Wiener Genesis,‘ line 970, so solt tu suo asken werden ouch; 
1444 zuo allem manchunne; 1511 zuo urteme libe; 2038 suo ei- 
genen s eliden; 3895 zuo zitigen perigen sich machen; 4237 luizil 
machen suo eschin. 

Even in Notker,' z@ is found twice before adjective and noun, 
1, 537, 19 2@ dndermo wérte; 1, 405, 22 2 geméinero marcho. In 
the last example the adjective, it is true, begins with an un- 
stressed syllable. Also three examples before a pronoun which 
cannot be considered unstressed 1, 440, 20 s@ éteuutu; 1, 451, 
26 st éteuutu; 1, 440, 26 22 dndermo. 

In addition to these examples before German words there 
are from Notker’s time onwards many examples of zuo used 


1 Edited by Miillenhoff-Scherer, Denkmiler deutscher Poesie und Prosa, 
3rd edition. 

2 Edited by Waag, Kleinere Deutsche Gedichte des XI and XII Jahrhun- 
derts (Alideutsche Textbibliothek, No. 10) 2nd edition. 

+ Ed. Waag, loc. cit. 

* Edited by Dollmayr, (AMdeutsche Textbibliothek, No. 31). 

5 Ed. Piper. 
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directly before foreign nouns, particularly proper nouns. Not- 
ker 1, 537, 20 2 subjectiva parte; 1, 537, 21 2% declarativa; 1, 538, 
12 2&@ justo; 1, 558, 16, 22 2@ poeta; 1, 558, 22 zsh homo. 
Ezzos Gesang,® 13, 9 suo Jordane. 

Wiener Genesis lines 579, 597, 944 suo Adame; 1774, 1880 
suo Abrahame; 2565 suo Jacob; 2681 zuo Jacobes pette; 3573 
zuo Dothaim; 3674 suo Egyptelande; 5317 suo Joseph. 

Behaghel has already commented’ on a similar use of zuo 
Pharaone in the Exodus and is of the opinion that zuo is used 
here because the first syllable of the foreign word does not bear 
the principal stress. This explanation, however, will not hold 
good for many of the examples quoted above, especially those 
from Notker, and it seems more likely that zwo was used before 
foreign words because the older ze was here less firmly estab- 
lished than in such German phrases as ze érest, ze line, ze 
chuninge, ze wibe, etc., which are almost like traditional formulae. 

On p. xIv of the introduction to the recently published edi- 
tion of the first two books of Notker’s translation of Boethius’ 
De Consolatione Philosophiae® the editors, Sehrt and Starck, 
attempt to show that Notker did not use the preposition in the 
form zuo at all, not even before the weakly stressed personal 
pronouns and the definite article. They point out that in the 
Boethius manuscript a third of all the examples of zuo occur on 
two pages, five examples on page 215 and four on page 225 of 
the manuscript. From this they conclude that the form zuo was 
introduced by the scribes and they have therefore emendated 
the text in this particular, restoring the form ze, except in those 
cases in which they consider that zuo was still felt as a separable 
prefix. It should, however, be noticed that zwo occurs in the 
same sporadic way in other Notker manuscripts, e.g., four ex- 
amples on pages 537—38 of the first volume of Piper’s edition and 
three examples on page 558. Moreover, a comparison of the use 
of zuo in the two manuscripts of Notker’s translation of Boe- 
thius’s commentary on Aristotle’s Categories, the St. Gall manu- 
script 825 (A), which also contains the De Consolatione Philo- 
sophiae, and the St. Gall manuscript 818 (B) shows that zwo is 
used in exactly the same places.® Neither of these two manu- 

* Edition Miillenhoff-Scherer, loc. cit. 7 Loc. cit. 


8 Alideutsche T extbibliothek, No. 32, 1933. 
* See the variant readings in Piper 1, cx, ff. 
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scripts is a copy of the other, but they are both independent 
copies of a common original. The form zwo must therefore be 
derived from the original and it seems likely that it is to be 
ascribed to Notker himself. Certainly the scribes of manuscript 
A which contains the De Consolatione Philosophiae and the 
Categories, cannot be made responsible for it. 

Sehrt and Starck have not altered the manuscript forms when 
they consider that the zuo was still felt as a separable prefix. 
They have failed to realize that the punctuation sometimes 
leaves no doubt that zuo was not a verb prefix but a preposition, 
e.g., 89, 22,!° Tie sacha. die daz uuth sdment tro bringet. zo demo 
mén. daz tst tro uutdemo. The punctuation makes it clear that 
in this case zo demo mén is a prepositional phrase and that zf@o 
is not a separable prefix. 

There are also similar examples from other parts of Notker. 
Piper 1, 319, 10 uudnda dlso uutzentheit sth nemtskelét. sto dien 
luginen; 1, 513, 2 Faogest ta iz. 2@ démo dberen. 

There appears to be no reason then why the manuscripts 
of Notker’s works should be altered in this respect or why the 
zuo should be regarded any differently from the Modern Ger- 
man su. 

CuHaRLEs T. CARR 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland 


10 This reference is to Sehrt and Starck’s edition, corresponding to Piper 1, 
79, 30. 





COURT VS. COUNTRY IN SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS 


Shakespeare’s infinitude of references to the details of Eliza- 
bethan life is common knowledge not only to editors who must 
explain such allusions, but also to scholars who use them to date 
the plays, and more recently to those who see in Shakespeare’s 
additions to his sources an effort on his part to give the old char- 
acters a timely realism and the old stories a timely significance 
of theme. The form of his plays Shakespeare took largely from 
the current conventions based in the conditions of the Eliza- 
bethan stage and illustrated in the work of his immediate pre- 
decessors; and, even late in his career, he would snatch a grace 
from Jonson' or from Fletcher.? But the content of Shake- 
speare’s plays is Shakespeare’s own—not the general outline of 
the plots, for these came from well-known sources—but the nice 
adjustment of character to plot and the timely interpretation 
of theme by which he gave these sources a fresh and piquant 
vigor. In short, Shakespeare’s supreme contribution to Eliza- 
bethan drama is intense and immediate reality, the making of 
art a mirror to very nature; and this explains both the current 
popularity and the universal value of his work. 

Strangely enough, however, although many critics have ex- 
patiated upon Shakespeare’s truth to life, yet they have done 
little to show his truth to the Elizabethan life that he knew; 
and even the general themes of the plays have been interpreted 
in terms of modern, or of Victorian, morality: did Cordelia de- 
serve her death? did Desdemona lie, and had she therefore 
“tragic guilt?’’ The study of contemporary realism in the plays 
has, however, thrown first the characterization and then the 
plot and theme into a truer perspective. We see why the mal- 
treated Shylock* and the much abused Malvolio* were hated 
and why the inane Orlando’ and the soured and cynical Timon® 


1 See the present writer, “The Realism of Shakespeare’s Roman Plays,” 


St. Phil., XXX, 225 ff. 

2 See A. H. Thorndike, The Influence of Beaumont and Fletcher on Shake- 
speare, Worcester, Mass., 1901. 

* See the present writer, “Usury in “The Merchant of Venice’,”” M.P., to 
appear. 

4 See the present writer, “‘Olivia’s Household,” PMLA, 1934. 

5 See the present writer, “Orlando as a Younger Brother,” P.Q., XIII,72. 

* See the present writer, “The Theme of “Timon of Athens’,” M.L.R., 
XXIX, 20 ff. 
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were sympathetically protrayed. They are all contemporary 
types and as such aroused in drama the same sense of disgust or 
of approval that griping money-lenders and presuming stewards, 
that dauntless younger sons and free-handed noblemen, aroused 
in the common mind. The realism of these characters, moreover, 
was generally Shakespeare’s own addition to his sources, and 
thus he contributed new types to the contemporary stage: it 
was he that transformed the shadowy constables of early Eliza- 
bethan drama, first into Dull in Loves Labours, and later into 
the incisive realism of Dogberry and of Elbow;’ it was he that 
developed the clownish man-servant into the gilded rusticity of 
Launcelot Gobbo;® and it was he that vivified the old conven- 
tion of the miles gloriosus into the inimitable Falstaff.* This 
greater truth of character, appropriately expressing itself in the 
related actions of the plot, produced of necessity greater truth 
and significance of theme; for realistic people cannot behave 
realistically, reacting to varied situations and creating new situa- 
tions, without illustrating one or more of the basic principles 
that govern actual human relationships. Thus reality of theme 
is a corollary to reality of plot and character; and the recent 
study of character-realism in the plays leads to the discovery 
of these timely themes that must have constituted the meaning 
of the plays to contemporary audiences. This in turn reveals 
the evolution in Shakespeare of a given theme, and his attitude, 
changing or constant, toward a given problem; and it shows the 
growth of a social concept in his mind, its increasing vividness 
and detail and its accumulating scope and depth of meaning. 

The complex changes called the Renaissance that swept over 
England in the sixteenth century affected first of all the court 
and urban centres, and left the great rural population still in 
the Middle Ages. The resultant contrast between court and coun- 
try—apparent in all periods but accentuated in this—entered 
into almost every phase of life, from religion and economics to 
the detail of manners and social convention. It must have been 
apparent even to the stupidest country bumpkin that came up 
to London,’ and must have struck Shakespeare at every turn. 


7 See L. D. Frasure, “Shakespeare’s Constables,” Anglia, 1934. 

8 See also the present writer, “Shakespeare’s Rustic Servants,” Shak. 
Jahrb., LXTX, 87 ff. * See a study by H. P. Pettigrew, about to appear. 
10 See A. W. Ward, in C.H.E.L., v, Chap. xrv, 390. 
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In religion, the more purely rural sections, which were shortly 
to espouse the cause of the Stuarts against the Roundheads, 
were High Church Anglican, or even Roman Catholic at heart; 
whereas the towns traded with the Calvinists of Holland, read 
the Mar-prelate tracts, and grew increasingly Puritan. In eco- 
nomics, the rural landlords and their dependents clung to the 
feudal system, and opposed the growth of capitalism, by which 
the merchants and usurers took advantage of the rise in prices 
to force them to mortgage, and so to lose, their estates." The 
contrast in manners appears in the dramatists, in such a pam- 
phleteer as Lupton; and the character-writers of the age find 
it necessary to specify ““A Country Widdow,” “A Countrey Ale- 
wife,” a “Country Gentleman,’ “A Plaine Country Fellow.’ 
Earle, Overbury, and Breton,"* though they usually prefer the 
country to the city, all admit the boorish manners of the rural 
districts; and the observing author of Cyuile and Vncyuile Life, 
with the archetypes of Petruchio in his eye, notes the “‘rusticitie 
of their houses and garments” and their “barbarous behauiour 
and vndecent dooinges.””"? In 1617, Minsheu defines “uplandish” 
as rude and clownish, for “‘the people that dwell in the moun- 
tains are severed from the civilitie of cities’’;* and, in Twelfth 
Night, Shakespeare himself, though he usually preferred rural 
simplicity to the extravagance of an Osric, would seem to echo 
these sentiments: 
Ungracious wretch, 
Fit for the mountains and the barbarous caves, 
Where manners ne’er were preach’d.” 


This contrast between city and country must have been obvious 
to the Elizabethans; and one might expect it to be reflected in 
contemporary drama. 


1 See T. Lodge, Alarom (1584), Works (ed. Hunt. Club, 1883), 1, 13; Bacon, 
Essays, “Of Usury”; Hall, Society in the Elizabethan Age (London, 1886), 55 ff. 

“ D. Lupton, London and the Countrey Carbonadoed, London, 1632. 

‘8 F.L., Gent., Characterismi, 1631, Nos. 7 and 17. See also Nos. 12 and 14. 

4 Sir T. Overbury, Characters. 

4% Earle, Characters. 

* N. Breton, Courtier and Couniry-man, London, 1618. 

17 Cyuile and Vncyuile Life, Inedited Tracts (London: Roxb. Lib.), 1868, 
87 ff. Country gentlemen concort with “Grasiers, Butchers, efc.,” ibid., 57. 

18 See A.Y.L.J., Furness var. ed., 117. 

” Twelfth Night, rv, i, 49. 
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Curiously enough, however, the Elizabethan drama before 
Shakespeare, and the dramatic traditions on which it was 
founded have little or nothing of this theme. Although Latin 
non-dramatic authors such as Horace and Virgil, under the influ- 
ence partly of pastoral poetry and partly of the Epicurean ideal, 
are full of conventional praise of country, as against city, life, 
yet Latin drama, aside from an occasional bit, such as in Plau- 
tus’ Mostellaria,*® was too urban and sophisticated to take the 
country into serious account. Medieval drama, moreover, al- 
though contemporary poetry such as Piers Ploughman reflects 
this contrast vividly, was too much engaged with religious and 
moralistic subjects to express this more purely social theme. The 
drama of the early and middle sixteenth century was centered 
on ethical platitudes or on theological controversy; and even 
such comedies as Ralph Roister Doister and Gammer Gurton’s 
Needle and such a satire as Skelton’s Magnificence do not express 
this contrast. The Italian and the French dramatic traditions 
were too far removed from popular life to bring such themes into 
England; and, in the pseudo-classical plays, the nearest ap- 
proach is perhaps the “flouting” of Hodge and Rusticus in the 
first scene of Edwardes’ Horestes. John Heywood, often crudely 
realistic, depicts sometimes courtly, sometimes distinctly rural, 
types: but there is no effort at contrast, and indeed no apparent 
sense of fundamental difference. Shakespeare’s immediate pred- 
ecessors belonged to the universities, to the court, and to the 
bohemian life of London rather than to the country, and so 
turned rarely to rural themes, which would hardly consort with 
the tragic styles of Kyd or Marlowe or with the jingo chronicle 
plays of the Armada period. Even Lyly, who suggests in the 
Euphues something of the contrast of court as opposed to coun- 
try life," neglects the opportunity to develop it in his Midas; 
and it remained for Shakespeare to express this theme in the 
Lylian style in Loves Labours Lost. Of all Shakespeare’s early 
contemporaries, Greene seems to have been most conscious of 
this social disparity: his coney-catching tracts show the raw 
countryman lost in the intricacies of London; and he was not 


2° Greek drama illustrated the theme in the Acharnians of Aristophanes; 
but Greek drama was not read by the Elizabethan playwrights. 
% Lyly, Euphwes (ed. Arber, Brimingham, 1868), 113-114. 
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without real appreciation of rural life.” In his plays, he exhibits 
some merely conventional pastoralism, perhaps satiric, in the 
Orlando Furioso; but more significant is his Friar Bacon (ca 
1590), the theme of which is the marriage of a noble to a milk- 
maid.” Greene, however, is not very consistently realistic in the 
speech and actions of his characters; and the final wedding be- 
tween the lovers belongs to Arcadia rather than to contempo- 
rary England. A better example is The Taming of A Shrew, 
in which the old story inherently implies a contrast between 
city life and the life at the tamer’s country house; and this play 
was clearly an influence on Shakespeare. 

This theme in Shakespeare developed parallel to the scenes of 
low comedy usually supplied by country clowns. The early his- 
tories use but little this contrasting comic relief; and the best 
examples of rural portraiture, the crudely overdrawn Jack Cade 
in Henry VI, Part II, and the Gardiner in Richard II, are neither 
of them realistic enough to breathe of the country. The tragedies 
also, Romeo and Juliet and Julius Caesar, are not rural plays; 
for lofty tragic themes generally required a setting in courts and 
cities. It is in the comedies, especially of the first and second 
periods, that Shakespeare gradually developed this theme of the 
two contrasting Elizabethan cultures; and his development of 
it, like his development of constables and of the miles gloriosus, 
passes through several stages in which by degrees it emerges 
with increasing clarity and dramatic point. 

The Comedy of Errors, built on the classical tradition, has 
little of realism and nothing of country life. In his first plays, 
indeed, Shakespeare, like his immediate predecessors, put his 
low-life passages usually into verse; but, even as early as Good- 
man Dull in Loves Labours, he begins to contrast them realis- 
tically with the more courtly scenes by putting them into prose. 
Loves Labours is a play of fashionable life seen by an outsider; 
and that outsider, being lately come up from the shires, gave the 
play such reality as he was able to achieve by contrasting his 
“London wits” with a group of “country bumpkins.’™ The main 


* See J. C. Jordan, Robert Greene (New York, 1915), 197. 

* This theme is sometimes pointed directly in the dialogue, as when the 
Prince contrasts the naturalness of a country girl with the “‘courtly coyness” 
of gently born ladies, which is “but foolery” (1, i, 76). 

* Loves Labours, ed. Furnivall and Monroe (New York, 1908), “Introduc- 


tion,”’ 13 
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theme of the comedy is learning vs. love; but the theme of love 
at court is paralleled by the rustic dalliance of Costard and Jac- 
quenetta, very much as later in A.Y.L.J. the courtly wooing 
of Rosalind is paralleled by the country love-making of Touch- 
stone and Audrey; but in Loves Labours, the contrast is implied 
rather than obvious; it has no great significance in the play; 
and it is not even carried through consistently; for Costard him- 
self occasionally speaks with a learned wit quite out of charac- 
ter,* and he is, strangely enough, perhaps the cleverest of the 
mockers in discomforting Don Armado. The best-drawn rural 
figure is “tharborough’™ Dull, and he is but pale beside Dog- 
berry and Elbow, who were to come. The great social contrast 
of the age, therefore, though clearly reflected in Loves Labours, 
is not integrated into the main plot, is not always consistently 
developed in character and style, is implied only faintly in the 
setting, and thus by mere inference, constitutes a minor theme. 

In Two Gentlemen, the language of Launce and of Speed shows 
considerable progress toward realism; and the country love af- 
fair of Launce*’ contrasts, as in Loves Labours, with the more 
aristocratic major plot. Although the theme of court vs. country 
may not be quite as evident as in the former play, it is more sig- 
nificantly used. Verona appears as a provincial town, from which 
the two young gentlemen with their servants go to the Emper- 
or’s court to “be in the eye of every exercise’ that belongs to 
their “youth and nobleness of birth’**—advantages that rural 
Verona apparently did not possess. Proteus, in his new réle as a 
fashionable lover, finds it necessary to substitute for his “foolish 
lout’”® of a servant, Launce, the accomplished and elegant Se- 
bastian; and this change brings about the comic dénouement. 
Thus the contrast between court and country is made to play 
an integral part in the major plot. The characterization, more- 
over, of Launce and Speed is fuller; the style, more consistent; 
and the main theme of the play would seem to be the effect of 
court life upon two young gentlemen recently come under its 


% Tbid., v, i, 41 ff. 

6 Tbid., 1, i, 185. 

27 Two Gentlemen, 111, i, 261 ff. 

*8 Tbhid., 1, iii, 32-33. This attitude toward “Old Verona” as a provincial 
town, ““Where small experience grows,”’ Shakespeare also expresses in The 
Shrew, 1, ii. 

“® Two Gentlemen, Iv, iv. 
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influence, the same theme more effectively expressed by the 
career of Orlando in As You Like It. 

Throughout the second period, this theme appears and reap- 
pears. In A Midsummer Night’s Dream, it is implicit in the con- 
trast between the high-life love affair and the low-life antics of 
Bottom and his fellows, which, with the associated fairy lore, 
forms a sort of antimasque; and this comic relief has actually 
usurped the main interest in the play. In The Taming of the 
Shrew, the theme of city vs. country life provides the resolution 
of the plot. Katherine, spoiled by easy urban ways, is tamed by 
the hard conditions, purposely augmented by Petruchio to be 
sure, that went with Elizabethan travel and rural housekeeping. 
Shakespeare reinforced the realism of his source in order to ac- 
centuate these trials,** especially the homeward journey and 
Petruchio’s contempt for fine clothes, or even reasonable de- 
corum in dress. The servant Grumio “throughout smacks of the 
stable.’ In an incidental way, The Merchant of Venice also illus- 
trates this theme in the figures of Launcelot Gobbo and his 
father, the one with his fine citified airs, the other a humble 
countryman who cannot bring himself to address his son as 
““Master.”’ Shallow’s contrast of his gay youth at court and his 
old age in the country brings something of this theme even into 
the history plays; and, in Merry Wives, as in The Taming of the 
Shrew, the country triumphs over the court, and two citizens’ 
wives of a small provincial town put down a “gentleman,” a 
knight raised in the household of the very Howards, a former 
intimate of the Prince of Wales—and Mistress Page and Mistress 
Ford heap repeated indignities upon the poor gull Sir John Fal- 
staff. Even in the latter ’90’s, did Shakespeare still think of him- 
self rather as a countryman than as a follower of the court? Or 
perhaps, even in London, the predominantly rural life of Eng- 
land told? The rural preference of Overbury, Earle and Breton 
suggests as much. In Twelfth Night also, Shakespeare sympa- 
thizes with the free and easy country ways of Sir Toby rather 
than with the more efficient and up-to-date arrangements of 
Olivia’s officious steward. 

In As You Like It, perhaps most clearly, this theme appears. 


%® See A. H. Tolman, “‘Shakespeare’s Part in “The Taming of the Shrew’,” 
PMLA, v, 201 ff. 
#1 See E. P. Kuhl, PMLA, XL, 588 et passim. 
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Orlando’s career and final marriage to the future duchess, illus- 
trates the struggles of a youth raised “rustically at home’ 
to gain recognition and a place at court.™ The action of the play 
shows his superiority both in manly exercises and in loving dal- 
liance; and the dialogue, moreover, reiterates this contrast of 
country ‘vs. court. Orlando notes that Rosalind speaks too well 
for a countrybred woman." Touchstone tells Corin that if he 
hasn’t been to court, he’s “damn’d,’™ and, in the following dia- 
logue, Corin replies: “ ... those that are good manners at the 
Court, are as ridiculous in the Countrey, as the behauiour of the 
Countrie is most mockeable at the Court.’”’ Country life seems to 
win the debate. The melancholy Jacques also does not favor life 
at court; and, at the end of the play, Touchstone, by marrying 
Audrey, seems to decide in favor of the country, at least as far 
as women are concerned. Indeed, the whole urbs in rure in the 
forest of Arden is an ironic parody of sophisticated court life. 
Country life appears in the play at its best and gayest; whereas, 
in the corruption that surrounds the reigning Duke, not even the 
patent merits of a champion wrestler can win their just rewards. 
The theme of usurpation in the play and the growing seriousness 
of tone underlying even the comic relief of Touchstone and of 
Jacques point to the tragedies and bitter comedies that were to 
come. 

In Sheakespeare’s later plays, perhaps because these more 
serious themes were engaging his attention, he confined his 
characters more purely to the aristocracy and their followers; 
or perhaps his years in London and his growing association with 
the court impressed this point of view upon him; or perhaps 
Kemp’s leaving the company of actors obliged him to avoid such 
characters as Dogberry and Gobbo, and so reduced the rural 
realism of his later plays. In Hamlet, the grave-diggers have 
little or no importance in the plot; in Lear, the picture of the 
country seems remote both from the Arcadian felicities of Arden 
and from the realities of the English countryside. In All’s Well, 
to be sure, Helena, a feminine Orlando, comes up to court, cures 


= As You Like Ii, 1, i, 9. 

® See the present writer, “Orlando as a Younger Brother,” P.Q., XIII, 
ff 72. * As You Like It, m1, ii, 330 ff. 

* Tbid., m1, ii, 34 ff. Cf. the Clown in All’s Well, u1, ii. Chambers takes 
As You Like It as a satire on court life (Shakespeare's England, Chap. 1). 
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the King, and at last achieves her marked-down husband; but 
her rural origins are not important in the play. Mariana and 
Timon retire into the country to solace their disappointments; 
but Mariana is only a minor character in Measure for Measure, 
and Timon’s life as a hermit has neither the bucolic charm 
of As You Like It not the realism of Petruchio’s household in 
The Shrew. Country life no longer appears as superior to the 
court; and, as in Lear, Shakespeare seems to use rural setting, 
when he uses it at all, merely as a background to the tempestu- 
ous passions of characters to whom such a setting in no respect 
belongs. Perhaps he thought this theme of court and country so 
outworn that in his third period he preferred to ignore its possi- 
bilities, even where his plots suggested it. In The Tempest, to be 
sure, the theme returns, but idealized beyond the pale of reality; 
and, in the end, Miranda having won her lover and Prospero 
broken his staff, they both happily return to the realities of 
Renaissance court life. The play has no rural characters; and the 
exquisite descriptions in the text, like so many landscape back- 
grounds in the paintings of the Renaissance, have a conven- 
tional fragility, against which, as in a masque, the courtly figures 
move and bow and have their say. Indeed, Shakespeare’s in- 
terest in the social contrast of court and country seems to fade 
out after his second period; and the country, if it appears at all, 
appears, not in character and theme, but merely as an occasional 
bit of setting. 

From Elizabethan drama, however, the theme does not disap- 
pear. Early in his career, Ben Jonson, in Every Man in His Hu- 
mour, illustrates it in Master Stephen, the country gull that 
comes to town. The ruin of country gentlemen by the dissipa- 
tions of the town is the theme initially announced in Middleton’s 
Trick to Catch the Old One and in Massinger’s New Way to Pay 
Old Debts; and The Drinking Academy depicts a sort of mascu- 
line school for scandal to instruct the uninitiate in the pleasures 
of the town.* Though these examples may well owe something 
to Shakespeare’s second period, the attitude is generally re- 
versed, and the town appears as better, or at least as cleverer 
and more desirable, than the country. 


% See D. C. Boughner, “ ‘The Drinking Academy’ and Contemporary 
London,” Neophil, about to appear. 
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Rural vs. courtly life seems to be the first social theme that 
Shakespeare developed to the full, and it constitutes perhaps his 
first important legacy to his fellow-dramatists. It grew under his 
hand from suggestions, perhaps in Greene, and later in The Tam- 
ing of A Shrew, but chiefly from the life he saw around him. Thus 
in Loves Labours, came studies in the genre in contrast to the 
courtly characters. In Two Gentlemen, it entered into the main 
action; and in A Midsummer Night’s Dream, it overshadowed the 
high-life plot. In most of the comedies of the second period, it 
is at least a minor theme; and it dominates The Taming of the 
Shrew, perhaps Twelfth Night, and certainly As You Like It. 
The contrast is apparent in love-making, in education, in travel, 
in servants and household management, and above all in the 
greater native candor of the unsophisticated country types. Re- 
cent studies of these comedies would lead the present writer 
to propose a fundamental change in classifying Shakespeare’s 
second period: it seems dominated, not strictly by romantic 
comedy in which the story runs forward to its happy end purely 
for its own inherent merriment, but rather by comedy of man- 
ners, The Shrew," The Merchant,* Twelfth Night,®® As You Like 
Jt,*° which are largely a reflection of, and a comment on, con- 
temporary life—so deeply was realism penetrating into Shake- 
speare’s art. Thus in the second period, he was exploiting the 
widest and most obvious of themes for the general London stage. 
In the third, however, as dramatist of the King’s Men, he turned 
to weightier matters of government, civil commotion," regi- 
- cide,” abdication,® and the ruin of the great nobility,“ which he 
set forth in tragedies and problem-plays. Thus, by learning how 
to express in dramatic form the truism of the two contrasting 
cultures of his day, Shakespeare made the stage more vividly 


37 See a forthcoming paper by B. P. Shortridge. 

38 See the present writer, “Usury in “The Merchant of Venice’,” ed. cit. 

3® See the present writer, “Olivia’s Household,” ed. cit.; and “The Wooing 
of Olivia,” about to appear. 

*°-See the present writer, “Orlando as a Younger Brother,” ed. cit. 

“ E.g., Antony and Cleopatra and Coriolanus. See also the present writer, 
“Political Themes in Shakespeare’s Tragedies,” about to appear. 

© E.g., Hamlet and Macbeth. 

@ E.g., King Lear and Measure for Measure. 

“ E.g., Timon of Athens. 
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reflect society, and prepared himself to treat the most funda- 
mental social themes. His art acquired an intense reality both 
wider and more profound than that of his fellow-dramatists; and 
so, looking into his surroundings with this deepening perspec- 
tive, he became one of those few, as Matthew Arnold said of 
Sophocles, ‘Who saw life steadily and saw it whole.” 


Joun W. DRAPER 
West Virginia University 





CRASHAW’S EPIGRAMMATA SACRA 


Praz and Martin' have both called attention to an old rule 
in the will of the Founder of the Charterhouse which provides 
that the Foundation Scholars in the highest form should every 
Sunday set up in the Great Hall four Greek and four Latin 
verses apiece upon any part of the Second Lesson appointed for 
the day. Praz asserts, ‘“‘Molti degli epigrammi latini e greci del 
Crashaw risaliranno a questo costume, se anche non nella forma 
definitiva che abbiamo dinanzi’’; Martin, more cautiously, 
thinks it “at least probable” that some of Crashaw’s published 
poems were written during his schooldays, “more especially some 
of the epigrams.”’ Lloyd, Crashaw’s early biographer, writes that 
the poetical “Essays [which] Mr. Brooks (his worthy Mas- 
ter...) imposed upon him, on the Epistles and Gospels at 
School, were the ground of that Divine fancy, so famous in 
Pembroke-hall, where he was Scholar; and Peter-house ...’” This 
I take to mean not that Crashaw later published the “essays” 
he wrote on themes drawn from the Epistles and Gospels, but 
that these exercises revealed and then developed and trained 
the imaginative powers which later, at Cambridge, were to win 
Crashaw his reputation. 

Provisions of this sort were not restricted to public schools. 
The Old Register at Peterhouse*® records the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the Parks Foundation, dated March 18, 1636, and set- 
ting down certain stipulations for the holders of the four fellow- 
ships and four scholarships on the Foundation. Item 16 reads: 
‘‘yt y® fower schollers of y* said new foundation to be nominated 
as aforesaid shall ov’ and besides all other exercises in learning 
every sunday or instead thereof upon some solemne festivall by 
y® appointment of y* M'* of y® said Colledge for y* tyme being 
compose and make a sacred Epigram of six or fower verses at 
y® least either in greeke or latin upon y* holy Gospell for y*® 
day.” 

A manuscript book in the British Museum (Add. MS. 29241) 
appears to preserve the poetic exercises of this sort composed by 


1M. Praz, Secentismo e Marinismo in Inghilterra (1925), 156. L. C. Martin 
The Poems . . . of Richard Crashaw (1927), xx. 

* David Lloyd, Memoires . . . of those Noble, Reverend, and Excellent Per- 
sonages, That Suffered . . . for the Protestant Religion . . . (1668), 618. 

® Articles of the Parks Foundation, “Old Register,” p. 503 and ff. 
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a Peterhouse man at the end of the seventeenth century.‘ I take 
the author to have been of Peterhouse from the presence, at the 
back of the book, of four sets of Latin verses addressed to Joseph 
Beaumont, master of Peterhouse 1663-99. The fly-leaf of the 
volume bears the inscription, “Sancti Poetae Liber 1699.” A 
prefatory table arranges the epigrams contained according to 
the Sundays and Festivals of the Church Year: the Holy Days 
include November 5, Gunpowder Plot day, in celebration of 
which the writer has composed no less than fourteen epigrams. 

The book begins with an epigram for the 17th Sunday after 
Trinity, and goes regularly through the 25th after Trinity. Then 
come St. Andrew’s Day, the first three Sundays in Advent, St. 
Thomas’ Day, the 4th Sunday in Advent, and so on in fairly 
orderly fashion (Whitsunday is omitted). Then another year 
commences, but with the 6th Sunday after Trinity, and proceeds, 
with intermissions, through the year. A third year begins with 
the 2nd, 4th, and 6th Sundays after Trinity; a fourth year, with 
the 6th Sunday after Trinity; a fifth, with the 9th Sunday after 
Trinity: these last three years are much less completely repre- 
sented. Some favorite subjects are allowed more than a single 
treatment even in the regular sequence. The quatrain and the 
sexain are the prevailing forms; but some are briefer and some 
longer. 

I have detected no reminiscences of Crashaw’s epigrams— 
even in the four epigrams on the turning of the water into wine; 
and it is quite possible that the writer was not familiar with 
Epigrammata Sacra. Yet the poems are frequently close to Cra- 
shaw in idiom: alliterative antithesis, play on words, paradox. 

Do we not have in Crashaw’s epigramsan extraordinarily bril- 
liant performance of a task set by the regulations of some bounty 
he enjoyed at Pembroke, where he took his B.A. the year the 
Epigrammata were published? There is reason for supposing this. 
The Baker Manuscripts in the University Library at Cambridge 
preserve a list of the ‘Discipuli vulgo dicti Graeci de Fundatione 
Thomae Watt, S. T. P. Archdiaconi Medlesesciae’—in which 
occurs the name “Richardus Crashaw Lond.” and the date of 
his election, “Oct. 2[16]31’’.5 The President of Pembroke informs 

‘ An inscription informs the reader that the volume was purchased from 


W. C. Hazlitt, June 14, 1872. 
5 Baker MSS, Mm. 1-47: p. 204. Though Crashaw did not matriculate 
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me that there is no information on their Statutes or elsewhere 
concerning the requirements or duties of the Greek Scholars; 
but it seems quite plausible to suppose that the composition of 
Latin and Greek epigrams on the Gospels or the New Testa- 
ment Lessons for the Sundays and Holy-Days may have been a 
stipulation. 

On the supposition that such was the case, or that,even with- 
out such a requirement, Crashaw would continue as a pious 
exercise the custom, to which he had been habituated at Charter- 
house, of composing a sacred epigram for each Sunday and Holy 
Day, I went to work to collate the Epigrammata with the Eng- 
lish Prayer Book of 1604. Crashaw spent three years at Pem- 
broke; and it was my hypothesis that I would discover, in whole 
or in such selection as the later series (Add. MS. 29241), the epi- 
grams composed for three sequences of the Church Year. 

First, for some classifications. The 1634 edition of the Epi- 
grammata contains 178 poems. Of these, the very large majority, 
133, are quatrains. The others fall into a number of small groups: 
there are sixteen in the octave, thirteen in the sextet, six in the 
decade, and nine of ampler dimensions; but one distich. 

Above most of the epigrams Crashaw has set a reference to 
the Bible—sometimes the full reference, but frequently only the 
book and chapter. The great majority of these ‘texts’—a total 
of 133—come from the Evangelists. There are twenty from 
the Book of Acts and three from Revelation. All these come 
from the New Testament, it will be observed; and from the New 
Testament exclusive of the Epistles. Twenty-two epigrams are 
headed by no reference to the Scriptures; but, except for a dis- 
tich on the Gunpowder Plot (November 5 was a sort of Anglican 
Holy Day), these are always meditations on subjects drawn 
from the Gospels and suggested by one of the Festivals of the 
Church Year: e.g., “Beatae Virginis. De Salutatione Angelica” 
(Annunciation); “In Vulnera Dei Pendentis’” (Good Friday) ; 
“In Coetum Coelestem omnium Sanctorum” (All Saints), “In 
sanguinem circumcisionis Dominicae”’ (Circumcision). 

The absence of epigrams upon Old Testament subjects is 





till March 26, 1632, the Admission Book of Pembroke records him entered 
July 6, 1631. That Crashaw held the Greek Scholarship at Pembroke has been 
unknown to all his biographers. I am indebted for this information to Aubrey 
L. Attwater, Esq., Librarian of Pembroke. 
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striking when one compares it with the contemporary practise 
of the other English epigrammatists, whether writing in Latin 
or the vernacular. Alexander Rosse’s Three Decades of Divine 
Meditations (ca. 1630) devotes but eight of its short poems to 
the New Testament. John Saltmarsh’s Latin poems, in Poemata 
Sacra, Latine et Anglice (1636), all epigrams, are almost entirely 
on Old Testament subjects. Hoddeston’s Sion and Parnassus. 
Or Epigrams, on Severall Texts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments .. . (1650) devotes eighty pages to the first half of what 
its title promises (236 epigrams to the Old Testament) and but 
twenty-eight to the “‘better’’ half.* Of the hundred epigrams on 
religious subjects which inaugurate Robert Vilvain’s prosy En- 
chiridium Epigrammatum .. . (1654), the Old Testament claims 
all save a handful. Even the Divine Fancies Digested into 
Epigrammes .. . (1632) of Quarles, whose underrated poetry 
has its not infrequent analogies to Crashaw’s, contains many 
epigrams on Old Testament subjects. The contrast is marked; 
and its significance, I think, is clear. The Puritan exalts the 
whole Bible: from cover to cover, its inspiration is equal. But he 
dwells with special and characteristic emphasis upon the Law 
and the history of God’s “separate” and “peculiar” people, in 
whose conflicts with Egyptians and Philistines he sees parallels 
to his own with Papists and Prelatists. The Roman Catholic or 
High Anglican is not a Biblicist. His spirit feeds upon the Psalms 
and, principally, upon the Gospels. So with Crashaw. 

A collation of the epigrams with the liturgical Gospels for the 
Sundays and Holy Days of the Anglican Church Year has con- 
vinced me that Crashaw’s pious exercises during his three years 
at Pembroke provided at least the majority of his Epigrammata. 
The most celebrated of the epigrams, which contains the line, 
“‘Nympha pudica Deum vidit, et erubuit,”’ is headed “‘Joann. 2. 
Aquae in vinum versae.”’ If one turns to the Prayer Book Gospel 
for the Second Sunday after Epiphany, he will find that it con- 
sists of the verses in the second chapter of the Fourth Gospel 
describing the marriage at Cana. And the text prefixed to the 
epigram just before it in the 1634 edition is drawn from the Gos- 
pel for the First Sunday after Epiphany, and the texts of the 


6 Even some of these are devoted to dull paraphrase of passages from the 
Pauline Epistles. 
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two epigrams immediately following it are drawn from the Gos- 
pels for the Third and Fourth Sundays after Epiphany. 

I cannot claim that the whole collation works out so satisfac- 
torily as that; but thus far I have traced to the Gospels of the 
Prayer Book ninety-three of the epigrams to which texts have 
been prefixed. In addition, it is clear that eighteen of the epi- 
grams to which no text is prefixed were obviously written upon 
a Feast or Holy Day: e.g., “In Epiphaniam,” “In resurrectio- 
nem,” “In ascensionem,” “In descensum Spiritus” (Whitsun- 
day), “Ad D. Lucam medicum,” “In tenellos Martyres” (Holy 
Innocents’ Day); ‘‘Pontio lavanti” was doubtless suggested by 
the Gospel for Palm Sunday, which describes the incident. It is 
further to be noted that passages from the Book of Acts and 
Revelations sometimes serve as the liturgical Epistles of the 
Prayer Book; and at least ten, or half, of the epigrams headed 
by texts from Acts and Revelation appear to have been inspired 
by the liturgical Epistles. Thus “Umbra S. Petri medetur 
aegrotis. Act. 5. 15” comes from the Epistle for St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day; ‘‘Vincula sponte decidunt. Act. 12” from the Epistle 
for St. Peter’s Day; and “In diem omnium Sanctorum. Rev. 7.3” 
from the Epistle for All Saints.’ 

Not all the epigrams which can be traced to the Gospels and 
Epistles follow the Sequence of the Church Year with any regu- 
larity. What I rather make out is a series of sequences of varying 
length and completeness, interspersed with groups or units 
which form no such sequence. It is difficult to see why Crashaw 
did not arrange the whole volume according to some principle: 
either chronological, or liturgical (all the epigrams drawn from 
the Gospel for the 2nd Sunday in Lent followed by all the epi- 
grams drawn from the Gospel for the 3rd Sunday), or topical (a 
group of epigrams on the B.V.M.; a group on the Crucifixion; 
a group on the Holy Innocents, that favorite theme with the 
poet). So far as an arrangement can be traced, it is a combina- 
tion of the chronological and the liturgical. I find three fairly 
regular sequences of epigrams which I take to represent three 
separate years at Pembroke. Each includes the little cluster of 
Holy Days beginning with Christmas: The Nativity, St. Ste- 


7 That is to say, I have “placed” a total of one hundred and twenty-one of 
the epigrams. 
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phen’s Day (Dec. 26), St. John’s Day (Dec. 27), Holy Innocents 
(Dec. 28), and some of the Sundays of the Epiphany series. 

The first of these sequences begins with an epigram for All 
Saints’ Day (Nov. 1); then follows one for Gunpowder Plot or 
Guy Fawkes Day (Nov. 5); then epigrams for Christmas, St. 
Stephen’s, St. John’s, Holy Innocents, and the Ist and 3rd Sun- 
days after Epiphany. 

A second sequence comprises epigrams for the 1st and 2nd 
Sundays in Advent, St. Thomas’ Day (Dec. 21), St. Stephen’s, 
St. John’s, Holy Innocents, the Sunday after Christmas, Feast 
of the Circumcision (Jan. 1), Epiphany, the ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 
4th Sundays after Epiphany, the Purification of the B.V.M. 
(Feb. 2), the 5th Sunday after Epiphany. 

Included in the third sequence are the Feast of the Nativity, 
St. Stephen’s Day, St. John’s, Holy Innocents’, the Purification 
of the B.V.M., ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays after Epiphany 
(there are two epigrams on texts from the Gospel for the 1st 
Sunday after Epiphany), 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th Sundays in Lent. 

Of the shorter sequences to be traced one is especially interest- 
ing because it enables us to date its composition. These series 
comprise epigrams for the 13th through the 17th Sunday after 
Trinity, with an epigram for St. Matthew’s Day (Sept. 21) fol- 
lowing that for the 15th Sunday, and one for the Feast of St. 
Michael and All Angels following that for the 16th. The dates of 
the Saints’ Days are fixed, but the dates of the Sundays after 
Trinity vary with the date of Easter. We can definitely assign 
the composition of this Trinity-tide sequence to 1632, one of 
Crashaw’s years at Pembroke, because this is the only year of 
the series 1629-34, the joint term of his residences at the Char- 
terhouse and at Pembroke, in which these two fixed feast days 
would fall between the 15th and 16th, and 16th and 17th, Sun- 
days after Trinity.® 

Undoubtedly the reason why the longest sequences belong to 
the Advent-through-Epiphany season is that, as Grosart has 
pointed out,® Crashaw’s special devotion went to the Infant Jesus 
and his Mother. In general, Crashaw’s epigrams celebrate the 


8 In 1632, Easter fell on April 12; the 15th Sunday after Trinity, on Sept. 
20; the 16th, on Sept. 27. I owe the rather elaborate computations which enable 
me to date this sequence to the kindness of my friend, the Revd. B. Bissell. 
* Grosart, Poems of Crashaw (1873), 1, Ixxi. 
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life of Christ, the Miracles, and the Saints, the historical and 
devotional aspects of religion, rather than the doctrinal; just 
as Crashaw’s religion is always of the sacramental type, never 
the ethical or prophetic; and it is therefore natural that he 
should neglect the Sermon on the Mount for the Manger, the 
Cross, and the Empty Tomb, and draw the inspiration for his 
verses far less from the words than from the works of his Incar- 
nate Lord. 
AUSTIN WARREN 
Boston University 











SCOTT’S TRANSLATION OF BURGER’S “DAS 
LIED VON TREUE” 


In his account of the circumstances attending the translation 
of G. A. Biirger’s “Lenore” and ‘‘Der wilde Jager,” Scott says: 
“T balladised one or two other poems of Biirger with more or 
less success.’”* One of these poems, “The Triumph of Con- 
stancy,”’ is known to have existed in two manuscript copies. 
The first was sent by Colin Mackenzie to Anna Seward, who 
replied effusively on February 3, 1799: “I am extremely grateful 
for the bounteous and valuable present you have sent me; and 
I eagerly hasten to say, that I am charmed with your friend’s 
poems.’ As Miss Seward explains in a note (dated 1799) to this 
passage, the gift included two paraphrases from Biirger brought 
out in 1796, ‘“‘a third in manuscript, from Biirger, not yet pub- 
lished.—The Triumph of Constancy,” and an original poem 
entitled “Glenfinlas.”” The epistolary comment on the manu- 
script translation is short, but finely suggestive of its content. 
The Triumph of Constancy has sweet and novel traits, given by your friend with 
the freedom and the fire of genius;—but there is something ludicrous in the ca- 


nine consolation for the perfidy of a charming woman. It piques the pride of the 
ladies not a little.’ 


The second copy of whose former existence we have any 
hint is that sent by Scott to Matthew Gregory Lewis for possible 
inclusion in The Tales of Wonder; this was rejected in a letter 
which Scott dates “1798” (probably late spring): ‘‘As a ghost 
or a witch is a sime-qua-non ingredient in all the dishes of which 
I mean to compose my hobgoblin repast, I am afraid the ‘Lied 
von Treue’ does not come within the plan.’ Biirger’s “‘Das Lied 
von Treue,”’ with its contrast between the fidelity of dogs and the 
infidelity of women, is of course intended here. 

To these two copies may be added a third, which has fortu- 
nately been preserved in a manuscript volume called Adversaria, 


1 Scott’s Minstrelsy, ed. T. F. Henderson (1902), rv, 40. 

2 Letters of Anna Seward (Edinburgh, 1811), v, 197. 

8 Ibid., v, 199-200. 

* Lockhart’s Life (1902-1903), 11, 9. Professor O. F. Emerson first called at- 
tention to Scott’s ‘The Triumph of Constancy”’; see his ‘‘Scott’s Early Transla- 
tions from Biirger,”’ The Journal of English and Germanic Philology, x1v (1915), 
351-356, and also his “‘The Early Literary Life of Sir Walter Scott,” J.Z.G.P., 
xx (1924), 31-32. 
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a notebook which I have been able to consult in the Abbotsford 
library through the courtesy of Major-General Sir Walter Max- 
well-Scott, Bart.; the volume itself is about a third full of jot- 
tings, poems, including the manuscript of Scott’s ‘‘Frederick 
and Alice,” and transcripts in several hands, ranging in date 
from 1792 to about 1831. The Biirger translation, all of which 
is in Scott’s hand, bears the following title: 


The triumph of Constancy 
from 
The German of G: A: Biirger 
1796. 
W.S. 


On the verso of the title-page appears the presentation to 


Mrs. Scott of Harden 
from her most respectful 
& obedient Servant 

W.S. 


Within the limits of 1796, a somewhat more definite date may 
be conjectured for the translation of Biirger’s ““Das Lied von 
Treue.”’ Considering the imaginative similarity between the 
Earl Marshal’s love and that of Walter Scott for Williamina 
Belsches, it is quite likely that the poet’s choice of subject was 
suggested by his own disillusionment with woman’s constancy. 
In his suit Scott alternated between despair and hope from 
April to October of 1796,5 Williamina’s engagement to William 
Forbes being announced in the latter month. Scott’s despon- 
dency deepened between June and August, but it was in Sep- 
tember that the visit of Sir William Forbes and his son to the 
Belsches at Fettercairn made it fairly obvious to the poet that 
he was not the chosen man. From biographical evidence, there- 
fore, the translation may be dated in September or in the months 
immediately preceding. 

The conjectural date just given agrees with the facts of Scott’s 
activity as a translator in 1795 and 1796. The preface to .The 
Chase, and William and Helen (Edinburgh, 1796), published in 


5 The Hon. Lord Sands, Sir Walter Scott’s Congé, 3d ed. (London, 1931), 
pp. 175-176. Cf. Scott’s early poem, “The Violet,” 1796. 
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October, but privately printed as early as April,® contains a hint 
as to the date of composition. “In these Translations, which 
were written before any other was published, he [the author] was 
more anxious to convey the general effect, than to adhere very 
closely to the language or arrangement of the original Poems.” 
As the earliest versions of Biirger’s “‘Lenore,’’ which Scott called 
William and Helen, were those of John Thomas Stanley, Febru- 
ary, 1796, and of William Taylor, March, 1796,’ Scott’s two 
translations could not have been made later than January, 
1796; a date, moreover, is assigned in the foreword to William 
and Helen in Scott’s Miscellaneous Poems (Edinburgh, 1820): 
“it was written in 1795.’ 

A fuller account of his early work with Biirger is given by 
Scott in the “‘Essay on Imitations of the Ancient Ballad” (April, 
1830), in which he outlines a logical sequence of events. Mrs. 
Scott of Harden,® through connections on the continent, pro- 
cured her kinsman “‘a copy of Biirger’s works from Hamburg,’”” 
at a time when German books were never found for sale in 
Edinburgh; a few hours after receiving the poetry, Scott prom- 
ised a friend (Miss Cranstoun) a translation of ‘‘Lenore’’; he 
worked tensely on his version between supper and “‘about day- 


break the next morning,” and later translated “Der wilde Jager” 
and one or two other pieces; after circulating these in manuscript 
for a few weeks, he sent a selection of his translations to the 
press. As it happens, however, the copy of Biirger’s works in 
the Abbotsford library is the Sémmitliche Schriften, herausgege- 
ben von Karl Reinhard (Géttingen, 1796), 2 vols. The Schriften 
were actually published in four volumes, the third and fourth 


§ Sands, of. cit., pp. 125-126, and Captain Basil Hall, Schloss Hainfeld; or, 
A Winter in Lower Styria (Edinburgh, 1836), pp. 332 ff. Lord Sands has seen a 
copy of the ballad translations inscribed by Scott to Lady Charlotte Home on 
August 26, 1796. 

70. F. Emerson, “The Earlist English Translations of Biirger’s Lenore,” 
Western Reserve University Bulletins (Cleveland, 1915), pp. 11, 15-16, 18, 24. 

8 There are two issues of the Miscellaneous Poems; in one the reference oc- 
curs on p. 3, in the other on p. 323. Cf. the statement on the same page: “The 
following Translation was written long before the author saw any other.” 

* Harriet Bruhl, daughter of Hans Maurice, Count Bruhl of Martinskirk, 
married Hugh Scott, twelfth of Harden, in September, 1795; see K. S. M. Scott, 
Scott 1118-1923 (London, 1923), p. 136. 

1 Scott’s Minstrelsy, ed. Henderson, tv, 39. 
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coming out in 1797 and containing none of the author’s original 
poetry. Scott’s half-set was probably purchased in 1796 while 
the other volumes were in preparation, but the date of the “‘Vor- 
rede des Herausgebers” alone—‘‘Géttingen, am 13. Mirz 1796” 
—would indicate that the volumes procured by Mrs. Scott of 
Harden were not those used in the translation of “Lenore” and 
“Der wilde Jager.” Scott’s reminiscential impression that he 
had translated from his own copy deserves some credit. On re- 
ceiving the Schriften after the unavoidable delays of shipping 
and long distance negotiations, he may well have set to work 
translating other poems than those attempted in 1795—espe- 
cially “Das Lied von Treue,” expressive as it was of his own 
sense of desolation and betrayal." 

Scott’s “The Triumph of Constancy” is a free translation in 
which the plot incidents and the meaning of the original are re- 
produced without a close adherence to the exact phrase. Allow- 
ing himself the liberties of a paraphrase, Scott does not mis- 
translate; he rather selects according to the dictates of his taste 
from the storehouse of Biirger’s or his own imagination. Scott 
has reduced the six-line stanza (aabccb) of Biirger’s poem to 
five (abaab), but this change does not, as might be expected, 
make for compression of thought and increased vividness of 
image, for many a graphic expression fades under the trans- 
lator’s rather didactic touch into a general utterance. 

Although Scott’s was the earliest, it was not the only transla- 
tion of Biirger’s ‘Das Lied von Treue.” Professor O. F. Emerson 
mentions one, “The Story of Constancy,” as having appeared 
in The Dublin University Magazine, tv (1834), pp. 29-32, over 
the signature “C.” There is also a translation by Trotter and 
Coltman in Flowers from Fatherland Transplanted into English 


11 Although we must discount Gillies’ reference to Scott as translating right 
through Biirger,—R. P. Gillies, Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (London, 
1837), pp. 71-72—Scott’s interest in the German poet was great. A folio volume 
in the Abbotsford library, catalogued by Cochrane as Miscellaneous Collection 
of Manuscript and Printed Relics of all descriptions, contains three letters from 
Alexander Boswell to Scott, dated June 24, 1797, October 23, 1797, and “ Mon- 
day Morn.” Each was accompanied by copies of German poetry or English 
versions by Boswell, and the third encloses a free translation of Biirger’s “Ein 
Ritter und sein Liebchen,” promised in the letter of October 23, 1797: “You 
know it was our intention to translate it together—I am sorry it was not so, as 
we should have made it more literal & given it more of the German garb.” 
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Soil, by J. P. Trotter, A. M. Adam, and George Coltman (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1870), pp. 100-112, under the title, ““The 
Song of Truth.” The translations of 1834 and 1870 surpass 
Scott’s in accuracy, though not in spirit. Of the three, that of 
1834 is least satisfactory because of awkward phrases, obvious 
rhymes, and, in the second stanza, mistranslation.” Some of the 
difficulties encountered and the means taken to surmount them 
may be indicated by placing the first stanza of the original and 
of the translations in juxtaposition. Scott’s version may then 
be given in entirety with a slight commentary in the notes on 
interesting variations from Biirger’s ballad. 


DAS LIED VON TREUE 


Wer gern treu eigen sein Liebchen hat, 

Den necken Stadt 
Und Hof mit gar mancherlei Sorgen. 
Der Marschall von Holm, den das Necken verdross, 
Hielt kliiglich deswegen auf landlichem Schloss 
Seitweges sein Liebchen verborgen. 


(1834) 


Whoever to one love is constant and true, 
In the city, will rue 
The gibes and the jeers of the many; 
So the Marshall of Holm, in his wisdom, thought: 
And his love to a country mansion brought 
There to live, unseen of any; 


(1870) 


He that his love would keep for his own, 
In court and town, 
Will always be nagged and deluded; 
The Marshal of Holm, who was nagged like the rest, 
At his seat in the country kept, as was best, 
In byeways his lady secluded. 


12 Der Marschall achtet’ es nicht But the Marshall, unwilling at 
Beschwer, home to ’bide, 
Oft hin und her Did here and there ride, 
Bei Nacht und bei Nebel zu jagen. And spend days and nights at the 
chase; 
J agen here does not mean to hunt, but to gallop, in reference to rides from 
the court to the lady’s castle. 





Scott’s Translation of Biirger’s ‘Das Lied von Treue 


THE TRIUMPH OF CONSTANCY 
The brave Earl Marshal was gallant in fight 
The brave Earl Marshal was gentle in bower 
On one lovely maid he had placed his delight 
And hid her from Envy’s and Jealousy’s sight 
Retired in a wild woodland tower 


And all for her love Earl Marshal would ride 

By night thro’ the tempest and rain 
To spend but one hour by the Lovely Maids side 
And back thro the forest at morning he hied 

To return to our King’s court again. 


And thro the deep wood as he spurrd on his steed 
While the dank mist disfigured the glade 

“Haste, haste thee, my Courser, O double thy speed 

Let the sight of my Love be my Constancy’s meed™ 
Ere the Morning dispell the kind Shade 


He spied the loved tower by the slow-dawning Light 
Her window was gilt by its ray 
“Now stay thee, thou Sunbeam, ah gleam not so bright 
Nor dart thro yon window thy glare on her sight 
To chase my love’s slumbers away’’— 


He came to the shadowy park of the Tower 
His courser he bound to a tree 

He glided so swift thro the postern door 

And thro’ the dim twilight he reachd his Loves bower 
Where fondly he dreamd her to be. 


But empty the Mansion of rapture and joy 

And cold was the couch where she lay 
O wild with surprise gleamd the Marshals dark eye 
And loudly the Castle it run with his cry 

‘Some traitor has born her away’’— 


Then fiercely Earl Marshal has traversed the tower 
From the battlements een to the ground 

And raging he stormd thro hall & thro’ bower 

Till deeply from under the lowermost floor 
Arose a sad answering sound. 


It was the old Seneschal prison’d below 
To the Marshal so trusty and true 


18 Und bring’ mich zum Nestchen der Wollust und Ruh’, 
Scott’s increased emphasis on constancy is apparent here as elsewhere. 
“ Duftenden Linden 
s Aus Schuld entflohn 
War alle sein falsches Gesinde. 
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“O who, my old Vassal has wrought thee this woe? 
Give me quick the audacious caitiff to know 
Who has dared such a treason to do”— 


TS 





“Proud Falkenstein’s Baron with main & with might 
Hath wrought thee Dishonour & Woe 
He hath broken thy bower in the dead of the night 
And away hath he born the Damsel so bright 
And thy hounds that so fleetly can go”— 


Thro’ nerve and thro’ vein he was thrilld by his tongue 
His faulchion like light’ning he drew 

To his curses the turrets re-echoed & rung 

In a whirlwind of rage to his courser he sprung 
And fast thro the forest he flew. 


ee rere re ey ee 


The traces of hoofs on the dew-spangled mead 
Markd the course of the Baron & dame 

“Stretch forward, my Courser, O double thy speed 

Stretch forward this once in my uttermost need 
And save me from sorrow & shame’”’— 


“Halloo! my brave Courser, stretch forward, my Steed, 
Let us but the fair maiden regain 

Hold out but this once in my uttermost need 

And thy life thou in plenty & pleasure shalt lead 
Nor again feel the spur or the rein” — 


The courser stretchd forward and sped him enough 
The valleys and cliffs rung around 
They redoubled the cries of the warrior so rough 
The thundering clang of the galloping hoofs 
And the nostrils’ shrill echoing sound. 


And see, where the Earth with the blue of the sky 
Appears to unite on yon brow 

The glitter of armour” far gleams from on high 

And two dogs spring to meet him with wellcoming cry 
And coursing around him they go. 


“‘ Abide thou false felon, thou robber abide 
The knight thou hast injured to face 

My faulchion so trusty shall dig from thy side 

The treacherous heart that would reave me my bride 
And my greyhounds so fleet in the chace”— 


Ein Biischel vom Reiher 
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The Baron was bold and the Baron was proud 
Strength sate in his arm of steel 

He heard the wild gallop, the threatening so loud 

He leapd from his steed and he faced to the wood 
The banquet so bloody to deal. 


From the scabbard swift flew Baron Falkensteins brand 
The Marshal sprung clanging from horse 

Each hewd upon other with desperate hand 

And stamping they spurnd the flint & the sand 
So near were they matchd in their force. 


They struggled and tore like wild bears of the wood!” 
The faulchions like thunder bolts fell 
The helmets and hauberks were streaming with blood 
And neither the Marshal nor Falkenstein cou’d 
His stubborn antagonist quell. 


The strength of each warrior began to decay 
So long in the battle they bode 
When thus spake" the Baron ‘‘Lord Marshal I pray 
“That you hearken a moment to what I shall say 
As we rest from the labour of blood” — 


Earl Marshal he lowerd his blade as he stood 
The words of the Baron to hear— 

“Lord Marshal we spend here our labour & blood 

Methinks it were better that twixt us we shou’d 
Make agreement so free & so fair”— 


“We hew and we push, & we gain nought but blows 
And long may we strive in the fray 
’Twere wiser by heaven that the Lady should chuse 
And when with her favourite lover she goes 
Let the Other resign her for aye” — 


The Marshal he listend with sparkling eye 
Secure of the faith of his love 

“Since earliest friendship first fastend the tye 

For her I have lived and for her I could die 
Ah surely she never can rove’’!® 


“Ah!” tenderly thought he “too deeply with me 
The goblet of Love has she tasted” — 


17 mit Tiegerwuth 

18 keuchte 

19 Wann hab’ ich nicht Liebes gethan und gesagt? 
Wann hat’s ihr an Allem, was Frauen behagt, 
So lang’ ich ihr diene, gefehlet? 
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Alas! simple knight, thou couldst not foresee 
Tho’ the flower of Affection at morn sprung for thee 
Ere noon might it’s fragrance be wasted. 


The Maid on her palfrey approachd from afar 
And thus to the Warriors said she 

“Sir Knights since ’tis mine to determine the jar 

Sheath, Sheath your keen blades and desist from the war 
I go forward Lord Baron with thee” —*° 


No blush of contrition her features besprente 
As lightly she reind round her steed 
No glance of compassion Earl Marshal she sent 
Who blasted and breathless remaind on the bent 
Like a Corpse by blue light’ning struck dead 





Astounded the Marshal lay stretchd on the grass 
When lo, came the two trusty hounds 

They know their old master, they fawn & caress 

And kindly they lick his cold hands & his face 
And cleanse the cloggd gore from his wounds 


Their tenderness calld the sad Warrior to day 
It pressd on the heart’s master key 

His sullen despair melts in torrents away 

And he pressd to his bosom as weeping he lay 
The freinds (sic) that so faithful could be. 


And strengthend at heart by sweet Gratitudes balm 
Earl Marshal arose from the ground 

His steed he bestrode with demeanour so calm 

And slowly he paced back the way that he came 
While frolicking followd each hound 


Again rung the wood with a shout all so hoarse 
And galopping fleet as the wind 

Baron Falkenstein came on his foam-coverd horse 

And hollo’d, his voice almost choakd in the course 
“Our fight is not yet at an end” 


“The Lady so freely who gave me her hand 
Resignd not to thee her two hounds*' 

Descend from the saddle & out with the brand 

And try we how fortune betwixt us shall stand 
As again we prove battle & wounds 


20 Biirger’s last line is not translated by Scott: 
O pfui! die verrithrische Schlange!— 
21 euern zwei Hunden 
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But calm on his steed sat the Marshal so bold 
The words of the Baron to hear 

Then quickly he answerd so careless and cold 

“Methinks it were better that ’twixt us we should 
Make agreement so free & so fair” — 


“We hew and we push & we gain nought but blows 

And long may we strive in the fray 
*Twere wiser by heavn that each greyhound should chuse 
And when with his favourite Master he goes 

Let the other resign him for aye” — 


The Baron of Falkenstein made the accord 
And soon on the dogs can he cry 

He strove by each gesture & accent & word 

To lure them away from their long beloved Lord 
And each bribe & each soothing can try.” 


But vain was each soothing & profferr he tried 
And vain was his whistle & call 

The dogs they remaind by their old Masters side 

Or turnd but to snarl at the Baron who cried 
Their Constancy triumphd o’er all.” 


CoLEMAN O. PARSONS 
Vassar College 


2 Er locket, er schnalzet mit Zung’ und mit Hand, 
Und hoffet bei Schnalzen und Locken sein Band 
Bequem um die Hilse zu schlingen. 
% Birger leaves this obvious conclusion to the reader and ends with a 
realistic detail: 
Und weisen dem Junker die Zahne. 








DEFOE’S REVIEW AND STEELE’S TATLER— 
THE QUESTION OF INFLUENCE 


The possibility that Defoe’s Review may have influenced 
Steele’s Tatler has long been acknowledged by biographers and 
editors. Although Nathan Drake, writing of the Taéler in 1805, 
barely mentioned the Review, and the earlier biographers of 
Defoe like Walter Wilson and William Chadwick made little 
of the rather obvious similarities in the two publications, For- 
ster in his Biographical Essays of 1858 and G. A. Aitken in his 
Life of Steele in 1889, pointed out with some explicitness the 
debt of Steele to Defoe’s periodical. 

Yet the statements of these scholars, as well as those of the 
later biographers of Defoe leave the student of periodical litera- 
ture not quite satisfied. The biographers of Defoe and Steele 
claim either too much influence for the Review or too little. Their 
claims are almost invariably made unimpressive by the fact 
that they ignore other contemporary periodicals. Aitken, for 
example, asserted that the Review was the only periodical “which 
had any real influence on the formation of the Tatler.’”' Aitken’s 
statement fails to take into account the fifty other periodicals 
published in 1708 and 1709, many of which employed the meth- 
ods and devices utilized by Steele—the club device, the ques- 
tions and answers, the comments upon the news, the “charac- 
ters,” the tone of social reform, the “advices” from well-known 
resorts of readers, the design to provide a coffee-house oracle, 
even the tendency to individualistic literary criticism.? Since the 
“Advice from the Scandal. Club,” the department of Defoe’s 
Review which is commonly referred to as Steele’s most fruitful 
source of suggestion, had been discontinued on May 17, 1705, 
and the “Little Review,” which replaced it, existing for only 
twenty-three numbers (June 6-August 22, 1705), was made up 
almost entirely of questions and answers, one ought not to over- 
look such periodicals as Ned Ward’s London Spy (1698) or his 
The Humours of a Coffee House (1707); The Gentleman’s Journal 
(1692-94), conducted by Steele’s Huguenot friend, P. A. Mot- 


1 Life of Richard Steele, 1, 240; Drake, Essays (London, 1805), 1, 24; Forster, 
Biographical Essays (London, 1858), 1, 57. 

2 See my “Some Predecessors of the Tatler,” Jour. Eng. Ger. Phil., xxiv, 
(1925), 548-554. 
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teux; or the Muses Mercury (1707-8), to the last of which, con- 
ducted by their friend John Oldmixon, both Steele and Addison 
contributed verses and translations. It is not improbable that 
Steele, the projector of the Tatler in 1709, may have received 
many hints from these and other periodicals as well as from 
Defoe’s Review. At least, he must have been familiar with them. 
Be that as it may, Steele’s debt to Defoe’s Review is now clear. 
Since the many statements of this obligation are general and 
often conflicting, it will be useful, perhaps, to attempt a more 
precise estimate of the influence of the Review upon the Tatler. 
In the first place, Steele unquestionably derived from the 
Review a general suggestion of the value of entertainment, and 
took to his heart Defoe’s announcement of purpose in his first 
number: | 


After our serious matters are over, we shall . . . present you with a little diver- 
sion, as anything occurs to make the world merry; and whether friend or foe, 
one party or another, if anything happens so scandalous as to require an open 
reproof, the world will meet with it here. 


Steele must also have found congenial the significant observa- 
tion of Defoe in the preface of the first volume of the Review, 
that in framing the design of his paper he considered that it 
would be “very historical and long” and that “‘to get over” 
the aversion people felt for anything solemn and tedious he de- 
termined ‘‘to make some sort of entertainment or amusement at 
the end of every paper, on the immediate subject then on the 
tongues of the town; which innocent diversion would hand on 
the more weighty and serious part of the design into the heads 
and thoughts of those to whom it might be useful.” 

When he included current scandals, or “‘personalities,’’ in the 
early numbers of the Tatler, Steele revealed his debt to the Scan- 
dalous Club of Defoe. Steele followed many predecessors in the 
use of the “character,” to give point and definiteness to his 
good-naturedly satirical comments. But he individualized his 
“characters” to a greater degree than had any earlier journalist 
(with the possible exception of Defoe). He, like Defoe, gave spice 
to these characterizations by drawing them from life—by using 
actual people of the day as models—usually, as in the cases of 
Madonella, and Sappho, and Saltero, thinly disguising the por- 
traits. Some thirty or more of these portraits appear in the first 
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seventy numbers of the 7aé#ler.* Addison’s influence, as well as 
the gradual evolution of the Taéler into the periodical essay form, 
may have prevented the continued use of them. It is likely, 
however, that the early success of the Tatler was largely due to 
its piquant “‘personalities’’; and the presence of these, we may 
say with confidence, was a result of the direct influence of the 
Scandal. Club of the Review. 

On another point, Defoe’s influence must have been impor- 
tant. Although reform of manners and morals seems to have 
been the fashion of the period, and not necessarily referable 
from one writer to another, yet there is a striking similarity 
between many of the Scandal. Club articles and the later Tatler 
papers on the same subjects. Defoe discussed numerous points 
relative to the laws of his time, the problems of domestic un- 
happiness, the treatment of women, the licentiousness of the 
stage, the evils of drinking, gambling, swearing, duelling, and 
loose conversation—some of the very subjects that Steele gave 
much attention to in the Tatler. These and other topics were 
often presented in the Review by means of the court device or 
the vision device, both later to be used by Steele and Addison. 
It is doubtful whether many readers today could detect the dif- 
ference between some of Defoe’s papers and those in the early 
Tailer, if the former were read as Tatler essays. Defoe himself 
saw his mantle fall upon the shoulders of Isaac Bickerstaff, as 
is indicated by his own statement in the Review of March 2, 
1710. 

When first this paper (the Review) appeared in the World, I erected a Court of 
Justice, for the censuring and exposing of Vice ... but tired of the mass of 
filth, the stench of which was hardly to be endured, I laid aside the Herculean 


labour for a while, and am glad to see the Society honored by the succession 
(in those endeavors) of the venerable Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. 


It may be that Defoe, not only in the lighter feature of the 
Review, the Scandal. Club of 1704 and 1705, anticipated the au- 
thors of the Tatler, but also in the more serious article or leader 
with which he opened each number of his periodical. This essay 
or editorial very possibly modified somewhat the formation 
of the familiar and intimate essay of Addison and Steele. I 
would not go so far as to say with one writer that Defoe was the 


3 Many of these are identified in the Wentworth Papers, London, 1883. 
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“real creator” of the type now known as the familiar essay. 
Defoe in his articles (we might call them editorials) on business, 
politics, or ecclesiastical affairs, on the need of Peace, on the 
evils of ‘“Tacking,”’ or the necessity of Union with Scotland, laid 
at least a part of the foundation upon which Addison and Steele 
erected the perfect examples of the intimate essay. What seems 
to be more certain is that Defoe was the first of the important 
periodical writers to abandon the conventional style of dialogue, 
in a paper dealing with questions of general public interest or 
political controversy. The most successful of Defoe’s rival jour- 
nalists were John Tutchin, whose Whig Observator was begun 
two years before Defoe set up his Review, and very nearly out- 
lasted it, being discontinued in 1712, and Charles Leslie, whose 
Tory Rehearsal waged war from 1704 to 1709 on Whigs, Deists, 
Dissenters, and all other enemies of the Establishment. Both 
papers were notable examples of the dialogue form, as had been 
L’Estrange’s famous Observator of seventeen years before. Un- 
questionably, Defoe received general suggestions from Tutchin’s 
Observator and from Leslie’s Rehearsal, as well as from his old 
friend John Dunton’s highly successful Athenian Mercury (1690— 
97), which had been issued in question-and-answer form— 
virtually a form of dialogue. It is all the more significant, then, 
that Defoe did not follow these predecessors and rivals in the use 
of dialogue. 

When Defoe departed from the methods which had been 
proved successful by Tutchin and Leslie and Dunton, he took a 
bold step and a real step forward. Although the dialogue form 
of discussion was by no means universal in periodicals of 1704, 
yet his more successful competitors used it, and it had been 
commonly used in the past for the kind of journalism Defoe was 
interested in. The contrast between the artificial, ponderous 
dialogues of Tutchin and Leslie and the clear, natural, man-to- 
man style of Defoe would have been obvious to a much less 
astute observer than Richard Steele. It is evident that Defoe 
turned aside deliberately from the conventional dialogue form 
of discussion. When he did so, he showed the way that was fol- 
lowed, not only by Addison and Steele, but by all later journa- 
lists. 

In its suggestion of the value of entertaining matter, in its 
use of spicy “personalities,” in its reforming tone and the objects 
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to which reform was directed, in its abandonment of the dialogue 
form of predecessors and contemporaries, Defoe’s Review was 
not only the most important precursor but the real progenitor 
of the Tatler of Steele. It was much more than this, however; 
it was a signpost, pointing the way to all later generations of 
periodical writers. 


WALTER GRAHAM 
University of Illinois 





OBSERVATIONS ON BERNHARD KUMMER’S 
MIDGARDS UNTERGANG' 


Altogether too little notice has been taken of this profoundly 
meaningful and earnestly eloquent book. Even Andreas Heus- 
ler’s* review, though appreciative, does not quite do it justice. 
I consider it disappointing that, within five years of its appear- 
ance, to my knowledge no one else of those entitled to be heard 
in the field of early Germanic civilization has so far ventured a 
reasoned opinion on the book; and strange, that no one from out 
of the embattled hosts of the National Socialists seems to have 
hailed it as so much Wasser auf ihre Miihle. To be sure, its 
proudly refined and scholarly bearing has little in common with 
their crackbrained and mischievous cant! The present writer 
feels impelled—whatever his racial or scholarly credentials—to 
witness, at his own peril, to the thought- (and dissent- ) provok- 
ing power of the book, and to call emphatic attention to its far- 
reaching implications. They concern everyone interested in the 
Germanic ethos, whether present or past; just as Grénbech’s 
Vor Folkeat i Oldtiden* did twenty years ago. Indeed, there are 
plain lines from that thinker to Kummer, down to such man- 
nerisms as the “symbolic” and unrevealing titles of the chap- 
ters; just as Spenglerian influence is evident in much of the self- 
willed way of stating and approaching problems. However, let 
me add forthwith that this young author’s style and manner 
are agreeably free from Griénbech’s prolixity and vaticinating 
nebulosity. But like him, Kummer evinces a rare psycho-poetic 


1 Subtitle: Germanischer Kult und Glaube in den letzten heidnischen Jahr- 
hunderten. (= Heft 7 der Veréffentlichungen des Forschungsinstituts fiir ver- 
gleichende Religionsgeschichte an der Universitit Leipzig) Leipzig, 1927, pp. 
270. 

2 Deutsche Literaturzeitung, 49, sp. 33-37. Neither does the review by 
Strémbeck, Ark. f. n. Fil. 1933, 156-163. 

® Copenhagen 1909-1912. 4 vols.; and his Religionsskiftet, ibid., 1920. Cf. 
my extended reviews, Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 1910, 269-278; 
1915, 124-135. Notwithstanding my earnestly urging students of this country to 
take cognizance of his works, they are it seems still largely an incognitum. How- 
ever, as Kierkegaard has said, there are two main satisfactions in life—to say 
what one has to say, regardless, or else to keep silent. I have said.—Similarly, 
Kummer’s book, three years after its appearance, is not mentioned in Jan de 
Vries’ comprehensive De Germaansche Oudheid (1930) as belonging among de 
algemeene en meest belangrijke boeken in the field! 
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gift in his divinatory portrayal of the mentality and religiosity 
of the much-misunderstood Germanic “‘heathen.”’ 

The following observations are intended as a declaration of 
my reactions to Kummer’s various theses, rather than as a 
minute investigation of all factual details or a summary of con- 
tents. 


One does not need to subscribe to fantastic notions of ‘nor- 
dic’ superiority to arrive at the conviction, after prolonged con- 
tact with Old Germanic sources, that the Christianization of the 
Germanic North was culturally uncalled-for and in its imme- 
diate, perhaps even remote, effects more harmful than beneficial; 
that it ruthlessly overwhelmed a comparatively high and authen- 
tic civilization generally admitted to be sui generis and therefore 
irreplaceable, by the superimposition of an oriental cult on a 
race to which this was utterly foreign and uncongenial. With the 
consequence, first, that the Germanic race (and, with it, the 
world) was deprived of the maturing of a civilization of incalcu- 
lable potential value; second, that the race was demoralized, its 
ethos tainted, its soul bedevilled and torn; that through this 
fatal break with his own past and the incommensurability of the 
new faith with his own soul, the German in particular has be- 
come irrecoverably Faustisch. This is the keynote, without the 
qualifications the present writer would make, of Kummer’s 
book. 

Like every student of Germanic antiquity, Kummer of a 
necessity finds the greatest bulk, and the highest quality, of his 
source material in the literature of Iceland where, in compara- 
tive isolation from the rest of the world, the older order was al- 
lowed to ‘die in beauty’ and not before giving birth to an essen- 
tially autochthonous literature voicing (again, mainly) the “‘hea- 
then” attitude, and this, because the prayerbook was not ram- 
med down peoples’ throats and Christianity for a while entered 
a productive and favorable combination with the older culture 
and mores. But whereas Icelandic monuments are thus of trans- 
cendant value for the study of Germanic origins, it is highly 
debatable whether their testimony is valid for a// Germanic an- 
tiquity. And though Kummer has sensed the danger, he has not 
altogether escaped it; for the material adduced from other 
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sources is necessarily too slim to act as a sufficient corrective to 
the testimony from Thule. 

One unhesitatingly follows Kummer, however, when he 
elaborates in a profoundly interpretative manner the distinction 
between mythology and religion.‘ More especially, in his conten- 
tion that one cannot gain any correct notion of the religious 
feelings of the Germanic race by merely poring over the lore of 
Eddic poems; for their teeming pantheon is largely a creation 
of the poets and mythologers—just as, for that matter, in Greece. 
Rather, one must go to the sober and realistic Icelandic saga. 
There, the soul of the race reveals itself unconsciously. As 
Grénbech says—and as every student of comparative religion 
knows by now—in order to understand the nature of the gods, 
one must study the nature of their worshippers. But whereas 
he conceived of Germanic religion as something static over long 
periods of time, Kummer makes it his thesis to show how this 
religious attitude developed or, rather, degenerated, as he thinks, 
during the last centuries of heathendom, owing to the contacts 
and conflicts with Christianity. One is thoroughly sympathetic 
with this endeavor. And Kummer gives us small masterpieces 
of subtle and apt illustrations from the sagas. Only, as he 
realizes well himself, in the final analysis every such document 
has been transmitted to us in manuscripts of Christian centur- 
ies; that is, after having gone through the heads of progressively 
less heathen narrators. Now, granting even that the attitudes 
encountered in the most reliable sagas fairly represent the dying 
Heathendom of eleventh-century Icelandic yeomanry: who will 
vouch for it being a reliable picture of the mind of other parts 
of Scandinavia, ethnically different even then, let alone, of 
the Germanic mind in general at a corresponding period?® 
Even in the early Middle Ages there seem to exist readily recog- 
nizable differences in the mental traits of say, the practical, 


4 Made, to my knowledge, for the first time by Kummer’s teacher, that 
eminently sane scholar, Eugen Mogk. Cf. his Germanische Religionsgeschichte 
(1927), p. 9. 

5 By a “corresponding period” I mean, not necessarily at the same time 
absolutely but as regards development. Thus, Anglo-saxon England in the sev- 
enth century, the period of its conversion, would correspond to southern and 
western Germany in the eighth, Denmark in the tenth. etc. 
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tough-minded Icelander, the lyric-elegiac Anglo-Saxons, and the 
pathetic, mystical Germans. 

It is Kummer’s contention that in the North, and in Iceland 
in particular, during the last centuries before Christianization, 
owing to outside influences introduced through the Viking move- 
ment, there was a growing isolation of the inner life of the indi- 
vidual—eine wachsende Vereinzelung des Seelenlebens—a break- 
ing away from the shared spiritual life of the district. Before 
this, the district had been ruled by the fylkiskonungr and had 
centered its religious life in a communal sanctuary presided 
over by one powerful god (fullirui). With the growing feeling of 
isolation of the individual soul, the powers of Utgarth, the hos- 
tile world of demons, of chaos, make inroads on Mithgarth, the 
habitable and hospitable earth and “home” of human kind. And, 
lacking the former trusted anchorage in the fy/ki, the individual, 
for solace and protection, clings to the clan. There is a retreat 
along the whole line as the individual feels the powers of Ut- 
garth press in upon him in a land now suddenly grown bleak 
and forbidding to him as though the light had vanished from it, 
and there is consequent demoralization and loss of self-respect. 
In this weakened front, Christianity met with no solid resist- 
ance—heathendom had already disintegrated. 

Though set forth with persuasive eloquence and power, all 
this seems to me a labored thought-construction, one of those 
so dear to the intrinsically speculative German mind. And much 
speaks against it. In the first place, we know next to nothing 
directly about the state of mind in pre-Viking society. What we 
may infer from place-name studies and burial customs points 
to polytheistic tendencies even then. Nor was there much essen- 
tial change during the last several centuries before conversion. 
That powerful new spiritual impulses were transmitted by re- 
turning vikings, who were traders and warriors in turn, none 
would deny. On the contrary. Christianity was moving ever 
closer to the North, with the conversion of the continental Sax- 
ons and the Danes. But that was only one influence. As a fact, 
not only technical but cultic-religious innovations from the 
Mediterranean world and even the Orient® had penetrated to 


6 Cf. such works as Neckel’s Uberlieferungen vom Gotte Balder (1920), Olrik’s 
Ragnarik (1914), F. R. Schréder’s Aligermanische Kulturprobleme (1929), to 
mention only a few.—Moreover, we cannot any longer speak of a Viking Age 
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the Scandinavian tribes over the beaten tracks of commerce 
since times immemorial, and in much larger measure than hith- 
erto suspected. The posited, but not proved, nor indeed prov- 
able, previous unity of Germanic tribal soul-life was no more 
static in those remote times than during a later period.—Again, 
as to the clan’ being substituted for the tribe in the quest for 
protection and solace, I take it to be demonstrably the response 
to a difficult topography, and occurring wherever a strong state 
does not exist—whether in Iceland or Scotland or Albania or 
Corsica.* In the homeland, the local ruler upheld the law, such 
as it was. With the aristocratic oligarchy of Iceland, clan organi- 
zation was the natural result, and acted as a kind of atomic bal- 
ance of power and as such, granted favorable conditions, might 
have led to a truly republican organization, as in Rome. And 
after all, the Quarter Things and later, the Althing, functioned 
remarkably well, considering the times, for several centuries, in 
preventing such major lawlessness as was rather the rule, say, 
in Medieval Germany. In other words, I can see no evidence 
of a wholesale weakening of the morale of the people, whether 
before or for long after, the conversion. If the Sturlunga feuds 
and their atrocities be adduced to the contrary, and compared 
with the degeneracy of Merovingian France, I must insist that 
at least Christianity had no connection with them. Their causes 
must be sought elsewhere.*® 

Whereas I am not so sure of the general validity of the con- 
ception of a fullirdi for larger communities, there seems little 
reason to disagree with Kummer’s position on this score, pro- 
viding we limit it to the world of the Icelandic franklin. It is 
not true of the continent, as we can infer if we had no more evi- 
dence than the Frankish and Saxon Baptismal Vows, with their 
forswearing of ‘“‘Thuner, Woden, Saxnot and all the other 





proper, except as to scope. Neckel (Beitrdge sur Eddaforschung, 1908) had no 
difficulty in pointing out that maritime expeditions on a large scale as well as 
peaceful commercial intercourse are recorded for the North as early as the first 
century of our era. 

7 Or, rather, in the case of Iceland, the kinfolk, sib: I hesitate to translate 
Sippe, Grossfamilie by “family.” 

8 Cf. the detailed comparison of Corsican with Icelandic vendetta, Journal of 
English and Germanic Philology, 1910, 274 f. 
* Cf. F. Paasche, Snorri Sturlason (1922), p. 168 ff. 
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devils”! About the beliefs of thralls and cotters, making up the 
bulk of that society, we know little. But we shall not go far 
wrong if we believe them to have been given to a demonistic 
polytheism somewhat like that of the Scandinavian small 
farmer of yesterday, with his pandemonium of trolls, elves, nis- 
ser, drauger, tomtegubber, haugtusser, nékker, huldrer, etc. 
Similarly overestimating the capacity of a race altogether 
unbookish—though he himself would deprecate this tendency— 
Kummer holds that the images of gods, in so far as they existed 
(which he denies for most alleged cases) were only so many 
religiise Schmuckgegenstinde without true cultic importance; 
that for the Northern heathen they did not represent the divin- 
ity itself but were only simulacra or, we may say, incitamenta 
animi, doing service about like the images of Christ, the Ma- 
donna, the Saints, in Catholic churches; that the god represented 
in any given case was, rather, a spiritual helper and friend of 
man. Be it granted that the interpretatio Christiana has in all to 
many places and all too readily read the devil into heathen prac- 
tices,’° that we hear suspiciously many derogatory remarks 
about idols (skurbgopb). However, that is a long way from as- 
suming, with Kummer, the capacity, or even inclination, of 
this very healthily unspeculative race for adoring abstract di- 
vinity! To the student of comparative religion, notwithstanding 
all he says on this subject, the taking of the Thér images—and 
some of the soil under their altars—to Iceland and letting them 
drift to shore, to show where the god favored settlement, shows 
with all necessary clearness that Thér is imagined to be im the 
images as an essence, endowed with the god’s will. Any other 
interpretation seems misplaced subtilty; is, in fact, preposter- 
ous. The Icelanders of the old times, unfettered by dogma, ex- 
hibit as much, if not more, critical intelligence on religious mat- 
ters as cultured Romans in the time of Cicero. Many of them 
would pass muster, today, as “hard-boiled” rationalists. On the 
other hand, and of course, in those times as well as in our own, 
there were all degrees of spirituality and insight. No doubt but 
heathen sages like Njdl and Véstein were able to look with an 
indulgent eye on the images of the gods revered by their coun- 
trymen, as mere simulacra. But it is asking fantastically much 


10 Cf, H. Achterberg, Inter pretatio Christiana, 1930. 
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of us to claim that the race at any one time had many such men. 
Surely, if the North had had, then the crude Christianity im- 
ported by coarse and bigoted missionaries would have been 
laughed out of court; in Iceland at any rate, where no royal 
power could back them up with brute force. 

Little, however, is to be said against Kummer’s thesis that 
polytheism, in the general sense of that term, hardly prevailed 
among the “‘better” classes in Iceland. In any case, there was 
no competition between the cults of this or that god: every fam- 
ily had their, often purely local, or ancestral, divinity as their 
fullirui, endowing him with all divine powers, letting the neigh- 
bors and their clan have theirs. And, of course, as long as this 
state of affairs lasted, no religious wars were conceivable. As 
Kummer remarks: “The heathen toleration of even the Chris- 
tian god which we hear so much about, finds its explanation, not 
in indifference as to whether there was one god more or less in 
the pantheon: this toleration was only natural for these free 
men who had, each, chosen their god out of an inner necessity 
and who had no conception of a ‘conversion’.’’ It must be ob- 
served, however, that in this respect the northern heathen was 
not so very different from, say, his Roman confrére. It is dogma 
and the vested interests of a clergy which make the difference, 
at all times. Without them, no fanaticism or intolerance. The 
often quoted anecdote about Radbod, the duke of the Frisians," 
seems to me significant for nothing so much as the tolerant, not 
to say, long-suffering, attitude of that prince to the fulminating 
and hectoring bishop. 

In consonance with this (as I think, mistaken) assumption 
of the possession of a very considerable spirituality, Kummer 
denies the existence of heathen “temples” as such for all Ger- 
manic tribes: “‘Actually, every convivial gathering had a religi- 
ous over-tone in heathendom; every such gathering took place 
in the holy hall. Hence it is misleading to regard these halls as 
so many heathen churches. The sources abundantly testify that 
there was mirth and loud glee heard in them. . . . Night after 
night the franklin sate in his “high-seat’’; and this high-seat they 
built into his hall wherever there was a special hof—a holy, 
festive hall .. . for among the ancient Icelanders there was no 


1 Told of one of the bishops ordained by Willibrord; cf. Timerding, Die 
christliche Friihzeit Deutschlands (1929), rm, 18. 
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such antithesis as among us, of church and tavern. .. . ”’ In cor- 
roboration, Kummer states that, as is the fact, nowhere do the 
sagas mention the burning or despoiling of such a hof. The testi- 
mony of other Germanic lands speaks with a different voice, 
however. For England, it suffices to recall the well-known pas- 
sage from Beda’s Ecclesiastic History, 11, 13, concerning the con- 
version of Edwin—how Céfi, the Chief Priest of the heathen, 
overturns and burns to the ground )é hergas para deofolgilda; 
for Germany, the destruction of the temple of Tamfana by 
Germanicus; and for Norway, the place-names which tell 
plainly that the first churches, in ever so many instances, were 
founded precisely on the site of older temples” or, if the advice 
of Gregory the Great to Paulinus was heeded, were temples 
made over into churches by simply removing the idols and 
sprinkling with holy water. For that matter, I wonder if, in 
admiring this supposed lack of edifices of worship, we are not 
paying a left-handed compliment. Comparative religion has 
shown that the erection of sanctuaries—places, that is, where 
holiness is condensed more specifically, and no longer diffused 
in all nature—marks a later stage in worship, anteceded by the 
worship of natural objects im situ, such as woods, trees, rocks, 
fountains, etc. Hence Kummer unconsciously makes a large 
concession to his own pantheistic modernity when he quotes, 
as an evidence of high spirituality, the famous passage of Taci- 
tus about the worship of the Teutons in open nature. 

Much the same fallacy inheres in the secretly admired ab- 
sence of a priestly caste, because this spiritual autonomy of the 
individual—or such it seems to us—flatters our modern scorn 
of assumed spiritual authority. Kummer 4 la Rousseau extols 
that state of affairs when no intermediary was needed between 
God and man, and no credentials of greater spiritual authority, 
beyond the living testimony of a leader’s being endowed with 
hamingja™ “Gliick,” the successful conduct of life, which in it- 
self is sufficient testimony of a man’s intimate good relations 
with the divinity. I may say, by the way, that there is a signifi- 
cant similarity to this in the trend of Judaism and Puritanism. 


12 Cf. M. Olsen, Farms and Fanes of Ancient Norway (1928), p. 267 f. 


48 On which subject Grénbech, Joc. cit. 1, 181 f£. et passim, has said all that 
need be said. 
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Wherever it occurs, this approbation of worldly success is evi- 
dence of a healthy and massive realism, as against the medieval 
conception of the godliness of poverty and lowliness, and the 
later, quasi-ascetic insincerities of sectarianism. With its usual 
keen insight, the Church took the course indicated by the nature 
of the heathen folk to be converted—in the North, from the top 
down and from the outside to the inside; as against conversion 
in Pauline times and in the South, among the lowly and op- 
pressed. In particular, the spectacularly swift Christianization 
of West Scandinavia under Olaf Tryggvason, notwithstanding 
determined resistance, was unquestionably due to the magnifi- 
cent personality of that prince and the acceptance of him by all 
as their qualified leader in matters temporal and, therefore, also 
spiritual. 

Kummer finds beautiful words in praise of the very high 
state of sex morality and the general lack of eroticism in early 
Germanic life, evidenced in nothing so well as in the (actual) 
social position of woman.“ Tacitus’ admiration for the whole- 
someness of Old Germanic life is, as we know, borne out to a 
remarkable degree by the sagas. They are, indeed, according to 
Heusler’s often quoted dictum,” ‘“‘the chastest literature on 
earth.” I fully share this admiration. Only, we must be on our 
guard against unfair comparison with more complex and ad- 
vanced civilizations. In a stable, homogeneous, agricultural 
society such as Iceland, eroticism and excesses are always far 
less likely to occur than in one deeply stratified along lines of 
wealth and birth and occupation. To hold Christianity solely 
responsible for deterioration in the status of woman (which, for 
that matter, never occurred in Iceland or northern Scandinavia) 
does not seem justifiable. It is true, as Kummer shows, that the 
new faith undérmined the coherence of the clan and thereby 
also mutual responsibility for wrong doing;‘* that it held woman 
in low regard; worst, that it fostered a harmful introspective atti- 
tude through the introduction of the conception of sin, so utterly 
foreign to the heathen Germanic mind. Still, it is self-contradic- 
tory to claim, on the one hand, that Christianity, such as it was, 


4 The final word on this seems to me Neekel’s “Liebe und Ehe bei den 
vorchristlichen Germanen,” Z. f. Deutschkunde, 1932, nos. 4, 5, 6. 

16 Found in Germanische Wiedererstehung, 165. 

6 On this and related points, cf. the quotations on p. 268, below. 
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penetrated only skin-deep for generations, and on the other, 
that it quickly disintegrated all heathen moral concepts and 
habits. 

Though relatively infrequent throughout the North, and 
practically non-existent in Iceland, the practice of human sacri- 
fice among the Germanic tribes in general should not be denied 
or minimized." Nor is there reason for so doing, considering its 
gradual abolition, even before conversion, and considering that 
among Semites, Greeks, Romans, Hindus, and other races of 
relatively the same advancement, the practice did, and in many 
places still does, prevail—whatever the (generally mystical) 
reasons. Kummer is far from convincing in endeavoring to 
charge the practice to the change from a trust in the divinity, 
in older heathen times, to a degrading fear of it, preceding and 
following the introduction of Christianity—to the growing dread 
of the powers of Utgarth, and in general, to increasing supersti- 
tiousness. On the contrary it seems evident, and borne out by the 
sources, that under the impact of more enlightened beliefs in the 
South, human sacrifices became increasingly rare even before 
“the great change.” At the same time there seems much truth 
in Kummer’s statement that in the development of the first 
three (Christian) centuries in question we must assume a great 
decrease in critical thinking, corresponding to the great increase 
of the inclination to believe in miracles.'* Still, there is perhaps 
just as much magic and “superstition” in the purely heathen 
monuments; but by a curious modern quirk we are, at present, 
more tolerant of magic than of miracles! 

The sagas are, on the whole, remarkably reticent about the 
belief generally held by Icelanders concerning the future life. 
Moreover, the ancillary sciences of archeology and place-name 
studies have not been able to throw unequivocal light on this 
problem. From the scant material available, Kummer considers 
himself able to infer that ancestor worship, with a belief in a 


17 The descriptions of the human holocausts in Upsala and Lethra in the 
chronicles of Adam and Thietmar are admittedly to be viewed with suspicion 
as exaggerated more Christiano. 

18 Reading the Lives of the Missionaries to German lands, now conveniently 
accessible in Timerding’s volumes, see above, one is constantly outraged by the 
absolutely fatuous, infantile miracle faith of these otherwise so clear-headed 
fanatics. 
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common gathering of the clan in the beyond, whether in a grave- 
mound or in a holy mountain, largely prevailed during the last 
centuries before conversion. However that be, one can in the 
main agree with his reflections that it was this belief of being 
gathered unto one’s forefathers, rather than any hope for the 
pleasures of Valholl, which filled the ordinary farmer’s mind 
when he thought of death. The perpetuity of the race, rather 
than the unreasonable and selfish wish for individual immor- 
tality, was to him a satisfying, and satisfactory, idea—just as 
it is to many of us now. From that point of view it appears, 
indeed, that the garish joys of Valho!l, viz., the daily combats of 
heroes and subsequent carousing in Othin’s banquet hall, con- 
sidered hitherto as a truly expressive wish-fulfillment of Ger- 
manic love of fighting and drinking, as was the Seventh Heaven 
and the Houris for the Mohammedan—that this warriors’ para- 
dise existed but in the poets’ imaginations; begotten, possibly, 
as a counterpart to the dark and cheerless realm of Hel, and ex- 
pressive only of the lawless, foot-loose life of the viking warrior. 
It seems to me one of the solid merits of Kummer’s book to have 
urged reconsideration of this and of related questions.’® 

Less important in its bearing on his main thesis is Kummer’s 
interpretation of the much-debated problem of the fylgja. Like 
Grénbech he considers it the expression of the inner vitality or 
essence, the human qualities, soul-forces innate in man, which . 
become disengaged from him and prophetically visible, at some 
important juncture in life. And this interpretation is penetrat- 
ingly applied to certain passages which have been sore puzzles 
to generations of readers, simply because we had not been able 
to place ourselves in the mentality of the heathen. Similarly, the 
frequently declared belief of many Northmen “in their own 
strength and might” is reducible to the same conception: ac- 
cording to Kummer it is not unbelief (atheism) at all but, rather, 
the implicit belief in the supernatural forces in man. These enter 
into him in the process of name-giving, by which the new-born 
infant is inducted into the clan and thus into human rights. 
Without it, the child has no status whatever. Hence the expo- 
sure of an unnamed child, say for economic reasons, though 


19 Though von Unwerth, years ago, had recognized the chthonic character 
of this god; see his excellent Untersuchungen iiber Totenkult und Odinverehrung 
bei Nordgermanen und Lappen, 1911. 
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frowned on as unbecoming a good family, was not in the eyes 
of an ancient Northman regarded as a crime. Interpreted thus, 
the fylgja conception throws a clear light on a number of other- 
wise inexplicable passages in the monuments. 

Though containing a wealth of sagacious and illuminating 
observations, the chapter on Fate is not similarly convincing. 
Here, Kummer ventures the assertion—on slight grounds, it 
would seem to me—that the belief in an overruling, inexorable 
(and meaningless) fate is typical of a decaying Germanic hea- 
thendom only. Fundamentally, there is indeed a profound in- 
compatibility between “fatalism” and that basic trait of old 
Germanic character which manifests itself in the determination 
to live one’s own life, from first to last, in accordance with one’s 
sovereign will. It is the attitude of one believing in some bene- 
ficent divine ruler of all, whereas fatalism—we latter-day folk 
might as well say, determinism—would doubt or deny it. This 
is plausible enough for theoretic man. It leaves out of sight, 
alas, the humiliating fact that at all times, men’s minds contain 
watertight compartments. Who of us is altogether consistent 
in his convictions, let alone professions, and his actions? Who 
has not met with the learned scientist who is also a fundamen- 
talist at heart; or religionists, believers in an omnipotent and 
beneficent deity, who devoutly or unthinkingly ascribe the 
inexplicable tragedies of life to an “inscrutable Providence’’? 
The rebellion against a coldly arbitrary fate so frequently in- 
stanced in the sagas is, after all, but an acknowledgement of 
fate. If the heroic nature nevertheless does not supinely submit, 
this “active fatalism” finds a close counterpart in the “kismet” 
of the Mohammedan. When Kummer says: “the belief in Fate 
is the death of all dramatic poetry, the struggle against such a 
belief, its most proper field; and it is for this reason that Old 
Norse poetry and prose is so dramatic” he can mean but this 
“active fatalism.” It was Olrik who pointed out that the Ger- 
manic hero was greatest precisely in defeat and death, in fact 
only there an “‘hero.” 

I find it difficult to give a satisfactory idea of the many 
diverse, yet concordant elements of the weighty concluding 
chapters. They deal with the Conversion and its Presupposi- 
tions, and the disrupting effects of it on the social organization 
and psychic constitution of Germanic heathendom; and one 
especially bitter one on the “importation” of the feeling of Sin 
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in the North. Their tenor is the same throughout, a variation on 
the fundamental theme that Christianity came to the North 
before it was “called,” and that the spirit of its message did ir- 
reparable harm by its essential uncongeniality to the soul of the 
Teuton. In much, I am ready to admit, Kummer seems in the 
right. But—and it is a melancholy but—is this not true of prac- 
tically all missionary activity? Have not priceless treasures been 
destroyed, has not irretrievable damage been wrought to invalu- 
able folkways and folkart, has not terrible demoralization re- 
sulted in numberless cases, and often from the purest and most 
unselfish motives? By the inexorable laws of nature the weak go 
under or are crippled. Were the Germanic tribes morally weak? 
Was the whole Christian era for them but one long disease from 
which there was but one, partial, recovery, the Goethe Zeit? Be 
that as it may, in no other work I know of, have the stern beauty, 
the engaging human potentialities, of early Germanic life and 
ways been interpreted so convincingly. But whereas we may re- 
gret that the course of history did not allow the promise to be ful- 
filled, there are two weighty considerations which, to my mind, 
render doubtful such a fruition as Kummer envisages, even had 
Christianity not been, let us say, bodily imposed on Germania. 

However far those who have given the matter thought are 
from conceiving the ancient Teuton a mere skin-clad primitive, 
yet they may surmise that the lauded uncomplexity of his life 
was, after all, in the main owing to a lack of experience.?® When- 
ever a greater concentration of power occurred, as in the Frank- 
ish empire,” the same dangers of moral degeneracy threatened 
to overtake it as overcame Greeks, Romans, Persians, but with 
even more appalling results because of the comparative unpre- 
paredness of the race, its lack of a moral code stressing altruism 
and mutual responsibility—whether one built on a dualistic 
principle, such as especially the Semitic nations had evolved, 


2 On this score, I wish to call to witness the observations of Count Keyser- 
ling (Das Spektrum Europas (1928), p. 346) on the charming unsophistication 
of the Swedes who, at present, appear to be the least mixed Germanic nation. 
(Cf. Karsten, Die Germanen (1928), §21.) They impress him as lovable grown-up 
children. 

21 To lay all the fault of Merovingian atrocities at the door of Christianity 
is like blaming man that his dogs on domestication did not, instanter, lay aside 
all wolfish characteristics. We might as well envisage the possibility that, with- 
out the broader and higher aims injected by Christianity into the Frankish 
aristocracy, there might have been no Carolingian dynasty but only chaos. 
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or on a monistic one, such as recent writers believe more com- 
patible with the genius of the Germanic race. But lacking such a 
code, Germanic nations went down, time and again, in defeat 
and utter annihilation. This is the story of the Goths, the Van- 
dals, the Cimbri. Whereas a physically inferior race like the 
Jews weathered onslaughts against their physical as well as 
moral existence unparalleled in human history. As it happened, 
the Teutons borrowed—as they had to borrow—the moral code 
of the Semites, and alas! the coat did not fit the wearer. But why 
vilipend the coat? 

Which brings me to my second point. On this globe, no com- 
pletely autochthonous civilization is possible. All nations that 
builded greatly did so on borrowed capital, to begin with. ‘‘Es 
gilt sich dessen stets bewusst zu bleiben, dass sich keim Kultur- 
volk véllig aus sich selbst entwickelt hat. Alle Entwicklung ent- 
springt aus dem Zusammenstoss der Gegensitze. Innerhalb eines 
Volkes aber ist die Spannung nicht stark genug, sondern erst im 
Zusammenprall mit dem véllig Fremden entziindet sich der 
géttliche Funke.’ One of the greatest borrowers of all times, and 
at all times, has been the Germanic race,” perhaps the most im- 
pressionable of all the great ethnic components of the human 
family. Changing the figure used above: however healthily like a 
green bay tree Germanic society untainted by southern and 
oriental influences might have flourished, just doubts may arise 
if, without the generous graftings it has received, time and 
again, any of its branches would have come to noble fruition. 


In conclusion, I shall give a few quotations from the author 
in order to allow him at least a partial hearing unhampered by 
critical interpolations and objections. 

(On the disruption of clan feeling by the conversion), p. 222: 
By the very fact of accepting baptism the clan member had excluded himself 
from community with his kinsmen. With his recent baptism, he laid claim to a 
specific, personal salvation, had taken on a new soul, independent of that of the 
clan. He had thus become an outsider with regard to it. To regain him, the only 


2 F. R. Schréder, op. cit., p. 145. 

%3 German receptivity in particular is nearly proverbial, in both good and 
bad aspects. In it, both German universality and adaptibility and the astonish- 
ing lack of originality, in its broadest aspects, in literature and the formative 
arts, find their sufficient reason. There is in the mentality of the typical German 
a notable preponderance of the feminine principle (cf. Keyserling, op. cit., 
149 f.) as compared with the Englishman and the Norwegian, who exhibit a 
very different racial admixture. 
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means would have been to revenge him on himself. But that, again, would but 
deal a blow to the whole clan; for the murder of blood relations was suicidal, 
the life of the clan could not survive that. Hence there remained only one pos- 
sibility for restoring the unity of the clan, viz., the conversion of it in a body. . . . 
But of what avail? Helgafell (the Holy Mountain), the hall of reunion for all 
the kinfolk that had gone before, and thus the very center of the clan sentiment, 
the very focus of all its soul-forces, would remain behind... . 


(On the importation of eroticism and the consciousness of 
sin), p. 243: 


Christianity carries with it essentially the assumption of the sinfulness of the 
flesh, as antagonistic to one’s better self. But every such hostile separation of 
man into body and soul is foreign to the German heathen, just as it was foreign 
to the Greeks of classical antiquity and to Goethe. Foreign to him is therefore 
the warring of the law of the inward man against that other law in his members 
(Romans 7, 23) and its final outcome, either in asceticism or in erotic specula- 
tion. . . . The ideal of the mortification of the body for the salvation of the soul, 
the conception of the body as the prison of the soul, has in the figure of Sigfrid 
a foe more irreconcilable even than the Apollo of the Greeks. Those same senses 
and impulses which in the hothouse atmosphere of the South had long ago be- 
come the bitter and life-hindering fetter from which only the mortification of the 
flesh could save one—these same forces in the North, at the time of the Con- 
version, still performed their natural function as the forces generative of life, 
and were revered rather than dreaded... . If in anything, Germanic man is 
separated by a whole world from Oriental man, and especially the Semite, in the 
matter of sexuality. Hence here more than elsewhere it is important to heed 
racial diversity. We who during these last fifteen hundred years have been 
taught to think of the life-giving element of love as being that impediment to 
a higher Life called Sin, and taught, finally, to rebaptize it as eroticism—we 
cannot without a certain wholesome denial of our true selves realize the wholly 
different sexuality of our heathen ancestors. . . . (247) It is entirely erroneous 
when Maria Joachimi Degener says that the blending of the virginal and the 
maternal in the figure of the Madonna was an ideal thoroughly congenial to 
Germanic feeling. In the heathen North no one had ever rated highly the 
“merit” of virginity; nor was there any understanding for the especial purity 
of virgin motherhood. Indeed, the whole curious train of erotic speculation 
about this miracle of an immaculate conception, from Notker’s Psalms down to 
Rainer Maria Rilke’s “‘ Marienleben”’ is altogether foreign to heathen Germanic 
sentiment. It is only the Christian nun, who claims for herself a better place in 
heaven, and the Christian monk, who does not wish to defile himself by inter- 
course with woman—it is only they who devaluate the German mother and wife 
and give rise to the type of Christian Biirgermddchen, the Gretchen type whose 
human value is at the mercy of every seducer and who is ashamed before Maria, 
the pure maiden, because of her sinful motherhood. In Germanic heathendom, 
woman—within certain limitations, of course—was holiness. Any desecration of 
holiness was avenged on the perpetrator, and the holiness remained what it was 
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CONRAD FERDINAND MEYER: 
DAS AMULETT 


Conrad Ferdinand Meyer’s Novelle Das Amulett has not 
infrequently been treated rather lightly by literary critics as 
being an early narrative not entitled to serious consideration. 
Walther Linden, for example, terms it “‘die erste unreife No- 
velle’* and a “Lehrlingsarbeit.’” Friedrich Kummer does not 
even mention it among Meyer’s shorter tales.’ For Robert 
d’Harcourt this story is “trés séche, trés grise, trés terne;’* in 
matters of technique and in detachment on the part of the 
author it is “bien une ceuvre de début.’’® And yet, as the follow- 
ing analysis aims to demonstrate, in spite of a certain lack of 
warmth and poetic quality, and in spite of a few obvious flaws 
in technique, Das Amulett is a good example of that narrative 
art in which a well-developed, arresting plot predominates. 

In lending his story an historical background Meyer does not 
fall into the error of stressing history to the extent of wearying 
those readers who may not be conversant with the facts sur- 
rounding the massacre of Saint Bartholomew’s Eve. Nor does 
he use historical events merely as a peg on which to hang his 
narrative after the fashion of the elder Dumas. He exercises re- 
straint in choosing enough historical detail to heighten interest 
in a plot that is subtly interwoven with the ominous happen- 
ings of the times in such a manner as to give significant color to 
the action of the story. His tale, however, is one of personal in- 
terest, and his main concern is with the destiny of his char- 
acters. 

In Das Amulett Meyer skillfully employs the technique of the 
frame story; the final chapter refers back to the opening in such 
a manner as to round out beginning and end. For the last para- 
graph of the first chapter, in which events are viewed retro- 
spectively, reads in part: 


1 Walther Linden, Conrad Ferdinand Meyer (Miinchen: Beck, 1922), p. 133. 

2 Tbid., p. 171. 

8 Friedrich Kummer, Deutsche Literaturgeschichte des 19. Jahrhunderts. 
(Dresden: Reissner, 1909), p. 486. 

* Robert d’Harcourt, C. F. Meyer, sa vie et son euvre. (Paris: Alcan, 1913), 
p. 242. 

5 Ibid., p. 243. 
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Das Schicksal Wilhelm Boccards war mit dem meinigen aufs engste verflochten, 
zuerst auf eine freundliche, dann auf eine fast schreckliche Weise. Ich habe ihn 
in den Tod gezogen. Und doch, so sehr mich dies driickt, kann ich es nicht be- 
reuen und miisste wohl heute im gleichen Falle wieder so handeln, wie ich es mit 
zwanzig Jahren tat. 


Linked up closely with these words is the following statement 
from the concluding chapter: 

Ich antwortete nicht, aber blitzschnell zog an meiner Seele die Geschichte der 
verhingnisvollen Verkettung meines Loses mit dem meines heiteren Lands- 


mannes voriiber, und meine Gedanken verklagten und entschuldigten sich unter 
einander. 


The subsequent reference to Boccard’s medallion, as having 
saved the narrator’s life, likewise serves to connect the final 
chapter with the first in which curiosity about the significance 
of the amulet had been aroused. 

The introductory chapter might well have been shortened 
by limiting the first paragraph to its opening sentence, for the 
remainder is extraneous matter. Nevertheless, in this chapter 
Meyer succeeds admirably in arousing interest by allusion to the 
unusual circumstances surrounding the death of Wilhelm Boc- 
card. The curiosity of the reader is immediately raised to a high 
pitch by the sight of the bullet-pierced hat, by the large silver 
medallion with its image of the Virgin Mary of Einsiedeln, and 
by the sigh of grief of Boccard’s father as he beholds these ob- 
jects while searching through a drawer. This effect is heightened 
by the insistent, tormenting recollections of the narrator as he 
rides home in the dusk, and by his reference to the strange inter- 
twining of his destiny with that of Wilhelm. Such reminiscences 
pursue him so stubbornly that he is forced to unburden himself 
by recounting these experiences. The ensuing narrative gains in 
vividness by being told in the first person. 

Once Meyer gets his story well under way, the action de- 
velops rapidly, and the plot, stripped as it is of the purely 
episodical, is highly unified. But his difficulty lies in dealing with 
the events antedating the actual beginning of the action. Conse- 
quently the second chapter is rather tediously discursive, for in 
it Meyer includes a brief account of Schadau’s parentage, his 
bringing up in times of religious discord, a characterization of 
his uncle, a statement of his youthful ambitions, his reverence 
for Coligny, his admiration for the latter’s brother Dandelot, the 
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episode with the Bohemian fencing master, and the incidents at- 
tendant upon the wedding at Biel. But, beginning with the third 
chapter, Meyer approaches the technique of the best French 
writers who tell a unified story succintly. 

A striking feature of the narrative is the interweaving of 
happenings as an aid in the motivation of the plot. Essentially 
the action grows out of Schadau’s meeting with Boccard, 
Chatillon, and Gasparde in a village on his way to Paris. For 
this meeting serves to unite the destiny of Boccard with that of 
Schadau; it likewise paves the way for the marriage of the latter 
with Gasparde, and for his appointment as secretary to Coligny 
through the aid of Chatillon. Another instance of a similar na- 
ture is the engagement of the vagrant Bohemian as Schadau’s 
fencing master; ultimately this relationship facilitates the es- 
cape of Schadau and Gasparde from Paris after the massacre. 
The riding-pistol likewise links up the action. For this is the 
pistol which Gasparde jestingly takes from Schadau on the eve 
of the massacre as a pledge of his return. With it she later 
defends herself from her assailants long enough to permit of her 
rescue, and with it Boccard is shot just as he flees from the 
devastated home of Chatillon. The duel between Guiche and 
Schadau, in which Lignerolles acts as the count’s second, leads 
later on to Schadau’s recognition by Lignerolles, thus prevent- 
ing the successful retreat of Schadau and Boccard after they 
have rescued Gasparde. Furthermore, the amulet serves out- 
wardly to link up and unify the events of the story. 

To the casual reader this combining of circumstances might 
seem like ascribing too important a réle to mere fortuity, es- 
pecially so since the meeting in the tavern near Melun would 
not have occurred if Schadau’s steed, terrified by a flash of 
lightning, had not turned and dashed back to the tavern. And 
yet, these circumstances, which play a significant part in the de- 
velopment of the plot, are to be regarded as more than chance, 
for they are narrated by a young, ardent Calvinist who sees the 
power of predestination revealed in such interrelations of 
events. 

In keeping with Schadau’s beliefs predestination is referred 
to repeatedly. Thus his uncle holds that coming events are fore- 
ordained and are prophesied in the book of Revelations. The 
young man is strongly imbued with the feeling that he is destined 
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to find a wife in the vicinity of his hero Coligny, that there is but 
one woman upon whom his fortunes are to be staked, and that 
she is to be won at the risk of his life. Moreover, these intuitions 
are fulfilled. The question of predestination precipitates a heated 
discussion between Schadau and Boccard at their first meeting. 
Later, just prior to the duel, Schadau remarks to Boccard that 
everything is predestined; if the hour of his death has been de- 
termined, his life will come to an end on the morrow even though 
the count’s sword does not pierce him. And if his end has not 
been foreordained for the following day, then his enemy’s 
weapon cannot harm him. Nevertheless, it is of interest to note 
that although Schadau finds calmness in this faith when his own 
life is concerned, he forgets all thoughts of predestination when 
he is tortured by fears for the safety of his young wife. Then 
frenzied fear gains the upper hand and crowds out such reassur- 
ing belief. 

Skillful technique is manifested by the arousing of curiosity 
in the reader and by the creation of suspense. Reference has al- 
ready been made to the former in connection with the beginning 
of the story. Other instances are numerous. There is the mys- 
terious resemblance between the eyes of Gasparde and those of 
Coligny, a resemblance so striking that it haunts Schadau until 
the mystery is cleared up. The tenseness of the situation grow- 
ing out of religious dissension is an ever-present source of menac- 
ing suspense. It is manifest in the sultry air that broods over 
Paris and in the confused political situation which is tremen- 
dously aggravated through the hatred and suspicion engendered 
by the division into hostile religious camps. It is emphasized by 
the incendiary passion of Panigarola’s violent sermon, and is 
symbolized by the bloody light of the torches on the portals of 
the chapel. The feeling in Paris is so tense that Chatillon be- 
comes apprehensive at the very sight of a crowd of people 
grouped around an excited priest. The air is charged with elec- 
tricity, and the feeling is rife that the storm clouds may break 
at any moment. The general danger is heightened by the vacil- 
lating character of the king and the selfishness and cowardice 
of Catherine de Medici, who is indifferent to the name and fame 
of France. With the destiny of the country determined so largely 
by such personages anything may happen at any time. Coligny, 
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himself, is fearful lest some untoward incident prove to be a 
spark in a powder barrel that will destroy them all. 

The sense of impending doom becomes more and more in- 
sistent with the approach of the massacre. Step by step the 
threatening danger increases when an attempt is made to as- 
sassinate Coligny, when even the ironical, skeptical Montaigne 
is unable to conceal his profound fears for the safety of his 
friend Chatillon, and again when Coligny hurriedly gives Gas- 
parde to Schadau in marriage and commands them to flee to 
Switzerland. The suspense reaches its height during Schadau’s 
imprisonment in Boccard’s room in the Louvre. Meyer has ef- 
fectively depicted the feverish unrest of Schadau, his fears for 
the safety of Gasparde, his inability to fathom the reasons for 
his sudden arrest, and the terrifying appearance of the king, 
Catherine de Medici, and the Duke of Anjou as they stand on 
the battlement awaiting the signal for the massacre. Then fol- 
low a rifle shot, the wild tolling of bells, the sinister glare of 
torches, gunfire, and the cries of assassins while Schadau, his 
hair standing on end, the blood congealed in his veins, en- 
deavors in vain to escape. Suspense is further induced by his 
torturing dream, his frantic efforts to persuade Boccard to per- 
mit him to hasten to the rescue of Gasparde, the horrible sights 
which greet them as they dash to her aid, and by their arriving 
just in time to save her. 

Another factor which adds vividness to the narrative is the 
introduction of sudden, surprising developments somewhat akin 
to the coup de thédire in drama. Such are the unexpected dis- 
covery that the Bohemian fencing master is a murderer, and 
Boccard’s sudden fit of violence and his challenge to a duel 
when, in the course of an argument, Schadau ridicules the wor- 
ship of the Virgin Mary. Other instances are the unlooked-for 
outcome of the duel with Guiche, the marriage of Schadau and 
Gasparde at the command of Coligny, the arrest of Schadau, 
Boccard’s death, and the turning up of the former fencing mas- 
ter just in time to aid the young pair in their flight from Paris. 

Within the confines of a Novelle devoted primarily to re- 
counting an exciting plot Meyer has portrayed characters with 
considerable success. He has not endeavored to draw detailed 
pictures of many personages, but rather to lend a few of them 
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individualizing traits. This is true in particular of Coligny and 
the king. 

The details descriptive of Coligny’s exterior are but few in 
number. He is pictured as having thin hands with prominent 
blue veins, a mighty brow, piercing blue eyes and a look of 
awe-inspiring earnestness. His impressive mien suggests a 
judge over Israel. His speech is to the point; many of his sen- 
tences are brief and trenchant. He clearly visualizes the in- 
volved political situation in its entirety, and sets it forth in a 
few concise periods. The courage and initiative of his towering 
personality are revealed in his pithy words: “Alles Grosse und 
Entscheidende ist ein Wagnis.’’ He knows men, and trusts the 
straightforward, guileless Schadau at first sight. Particularly 
impressive is his noble composure when, wounded and muti- 
lated, he feels that his end is approaching. His momentary con- 
cern is not with himself but with Gasparde to whom restitution 
must be made, and whose future must be assured. Having dis- 
charged this obligation, he blesses Gasparde and Schadau, bids 
them farewell, calmly turns his face to the wall, and goes to 
sleep. The impression of the greatness of Coligny’s character is 
heightened by Schadau’s veneration of him and by Chatillon’s 
firm assertion that he is a man of untarnished name. 

In sharp contrast with Coligny is the weak, vacillating king 
whom Meyer has portrayed with admirable skill. The first im- 
pression the reader obtains of Charles IX of France is from a 
deep sigh uttered by Chatillon as he mentions the king while 
explaining the involved political situation to Schadau. It is 
significant that Chatillon refrains from influencing Schadau’s 
own judgment, and contents himself with saying that the latter 
will soon see the king with his own eyes. And the first appear- 
ance of Charles IX accounts thoroughly well for this sigh of 
despair. Outwardly he is portrayed as a pallid, sickly, nervously 
excitable youth, altogether devoid of poise. Violently perturbed, 
he rushes into Coligny’s apartment, speaks disconnectedly, im- 
plies that he is about to discuss important state affairs but ut- 
ters childish inanities instead, shifts suddenly from one subject 
to another, forgets the presence of Schadau to which but a 
moment before he had violently objected, throws himself into a 
chair, stares vacantly into space, suddenly leaps up, slaps 
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Coligny on the shoulder, looks intimidated one moment, and 
laughs wierdly the next. Immediately afterward his pale face 
assumes an expression of such wild hatred that Schadau stares at 
him in terror. This vivid picture is supplemented by Schadau’s 
subsequent reflections about the king, for as he walks home- 
ward he is seized by a feeling of infinite wretchedness. Firmness 
of resolution, constructive thinking and stability are, he realizes, 
inconceivable in such a confused, vacillating fop. Susceptible as 
he is to outward influence, he may become the tool of others 
rather than a co-worker of Coligny. Schadau’s visit to the 
king’s apartment graphically heightens this unfavorable im- 
pression. Here terrible confusion prevails; open books and sheet 
music are scattered about. Schadau is told by Boccard that the 
king spends entire forenoons discordantly playing the horn, and 
devotes his nights to tinkering with forge and anvil. But at 
present these weighty duties have given way to another im- 
portant pursuit, namely of hopping up and down his room with 
one foot in his mouth so that he may win a wager. The narration 
of these facts renders Schadau so mournful that Boccard turns 
abruptly to another theme. While imprisoned in Boccard’s 
room, Schadau again views the king; this time Charles IX is 
standing on a battlement of the Louvre, his face hellishly dis- 
torted by fear, rage and madness. Seemingly tortured by pangs 
of conscience, he makes a convulsive gesture as if he would re- 
voke a command at the very moment when a rifle shot an- 
nounces the beginning of the massacre. 

In general, the other characters are not sharply individual- 
ized, not even the more important personages such as Schadau, 
Boccard, Chatillon and Gasparde. But a few of them have 
traits that tend away from the typical. Thus Catherine de 
Medici is incalculable and self-seeking, plays both ends against 
the middle, has no moral sense, is cowardly, and frankly capable 
of the worst. Her moral callousness is borne out by her com- 
parative outward composure when, with half-closed eyes, pale 
but motionless, and with a mien almost of indifference, she 
awaits the beginning of the massacre. This indifference is ren- 
dered all the more striking by contrast with the Duke of Anjou, 
who at the same moment is fairly convulsed with shudders of 
fear. The fencing master, a secondary personage, is a diabolical 
individual who makes no moral distinctions. The demoniacal 
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element stands out sharply in the character of Panigarola who, 
with a few touches, is depicted as the embodiment of religious 
fanaticism. He is a pale young Franciscan monk with the pas- 
sionate, fiery eyes of a Southerner, violent gestures, and inflam- 
ing rhetoric. In his sermon questions, retorts, exclamations, 
analogy, irregular flow of speech, and quotations from Scrip- 
ture blend into a sweeping denunciation. His impassioned rhet- 
oric is accompanied by unbridled gesture, and his hand, raised 
to bless the congregation, suggests a curse rather than a bene- 
diction. There is sufficient particularization of characters to in- 
dicate capacity of a high order. 

Vivid pictures of events are sketched with a few words. This 
is true in particular of Meyer’s description of the massacre. The 
author does not tarry long before any one scene but achieves a 
climactic effect by proceeding from the general to the particu- 
lar. A brief paragraph vividly sets forth the horrors that present 
themselves to Schadau’s eyes as he dashes madly through the 
streets of Paris to rescue Gasparde. At every step he encounters 
a new atrocity, beholds heaps of dead, hears the death rattle in 
the throats of other victims, sees a poor wretch with a cleft 
skull lying in his blood, glimpses a deathly pale woman strug- 
gling in the arms of a rough soldier, passes through another 
street as quiet as the grave, and is greeted elsewhere by resound- 
ing cries for help or by discordant dying gasps. 

These hororrs, however, produce but an impersonal effect on 
Schadau, who is obsessed by the one thought of rescuing his 
wife. Upon this general picture, composed of details appearing 
in rapid succession, follows the cruel death of white-haired Cha- 
tillon, who is thrust out of a window, clings to the ledge for a 
moment with his frail hands, and plunges to the pavement be- 
low. Within the house resounds the wild din of a bloodthirsty 
horde surrounding Gasparde, who, wide-eyed and colorless 
as @ waxen image, is crowded into a corner where, pistol in 
hand, she holds the wild, roaring mob at bay. Such scenes of 
terror are, however, portrayed with moderation; there is no de- 
sire to produce sensationally violent, exaggerated impressions 
of horror. This very restraint makes them all the more com- 
pelling. 

In such vivid descriptions Meyer avoids the trivial and the 
incidental; he depicts with the eye of the painter whose out- 
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lines are sharply defined and who seizes upon the significant. 
Effects produced by contrast are all the more impressive be- 
cause they are not strained. Violence of antithesis is repeatedly 
avoided by removing contrasted elements from each other in 
time and space. Thus in the final chapter the spreading peaceful 
landscape, the morning sunlight, the beautifully sloping hill- 
sides, the dark edge of the forest, the Swiss lakes, the green 
highlands and the mountains just becoming visible in the dis- 
tance are in soothing contrast with the horrors which Schadau 
and Gasparde have escaped. The peacefulness of nature differs 
strangely from the savage cruelty which had its source in human 
passions. And it is a far cry from the mild summer night and the 
bright stars in the heavens to the frenzy with which the fanati- 
cal Franciscan stirs his listeners across the narrow street from 
Gasparde’s window. 

Other examples of contrast are the sternness of the Protes- 
tants’ view of life and manners and the plainness of their dress 
as compared with the gayety and colorful attire of the Catholics. 
The different types of architecture in the Louvre are suggestive 
of the warring tendencies of the times. For one half of the struc- 
ture, consisting of a gloomy Middle Age castle, is at war with 
the other half, a new palace with bold carvings and licentious 
decorations. 

Though refined, the diction is concretely realistic. The 
dialogue is animated, vigorous, and frequently accompanied by 
appropriate gesture. Meyer’s personages do not engage in con- 
versation marked by artificial subtlety, nor do they merely talk 
aimlessly because they happen to be in each other’s presence. 
Their conversation serves to characterize them and the times, 
to set forth their relations to each other, to aid in the narration 
of events, and to unfold the plot. Short periods, exclamations, 
questions, commands, and parallelisms lend vividness. Empha- 
sis is occasionally achieved by the reiteration of a word or a 
phrase by two personages. 

Meyer employs comparatively little indirect discourse in 
this narrative, particularly once the story is well under way; for 
then events transpire in the present before the eyes of his 
readers. The direct discourse is vivid and frequently dramatic. 
This dramatic quality is heightened by scores of different ex- 
pressions which characterize quality of voice, manner of speech, 
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the facial expression indicative of the speaker’s mood, and the 
intention of the speaker. Suffice it to list but a few examples 
such as: murmelte, lispelte, jammerte, stéhnte, versetzte ich 
unwirsch, begann in familiirem Tone, sagte sie fest, fliisterte, 
raunte, mahnte, warnte, mit einem Anfluge von Hohn, mit einem 
kurzen Lachen das gezwungen klang, drohte, flehte ich mit ge- 
falteten Handen, frug ich bestiirzt, antwortete ich mit Uber- 
zeugung, frug er herrisch, fragte ich aufmerksam werdend, sagte 
er gezwungen lichelnd, mit vor Erregung zitternder Stimme, 
versetzte mit grosser Gelassenheit, fuhr niedergeschlagen fort, 
beschwor, beruhigte, begiitigte, versicherte, begann in seiner 
verbindlichen Weise, antwortete kopfschiittelnd, brauste er auf. 
Brief, as most of these expressions are, they do not retard the 
narrative, as would be the case with accompanying relative or 
subordinating clauses; they aid the reader in visualizing the 
speaker and the situation. 

Meyer’s objectivity causes him to refrain from making a 
case either for the Huguenots or the Catholics, from moralizing, 
and from judging the conduct of his characters. Neither is there 
any didactic tendency that might jeopardize objective artistry. 
He is less concerned with creating atmosphere by employing 
diction of poetic suggestivity than with narrating a vivid plot 
with clarity and vigor. The unity, the character portrayal, the 
creation of suspense, the skillful use of dialogue, the rapid de- 
velopment of the action and the elimination of incidental material, 
once the story is well under way, betoken marked skill rather 
than the hand of the beginner. The careful linking up of events 
reflects Meyer’s own conception of his technique in the Novelle 
as cited by his biographer Adolf Frey: “Bei der Ausarbeitung 
suche ich alles so einzurichten, dass die einzelnen Bestandteile 
ausnahmslos auf einen und denselben Punkt, d.h. den Mittel- 
punkt hinschauen.’* This central point, namely the fateful 
linking of the narrator’s life with the destiny of Wilhelm Boc- 
card, is lost sight of only in the second chapter with its diffuse 
introductory material. 

Joun C. BLANKENAGEL 
Ohio Wesleyan University 


6 Adolf Frey, C. F. Meyer. Sein Leben und seine Werke, 4th ed. (Stuttgart: 
Cotta, 1925), p. 288. 
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GERMANISCHE SPRACHWISSENSCHAFT. Von Dr. Richard Loewe. 
Vol. 1: Einleitung und Lautlehre. Vol. 1: Formenlehre. 
Vierte, neubearbeitete Auflage. Sammlung Géschen, Band 
238 und 780, Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co., 
1933. 


These handy little volumes have in the fourth edition under- 
gone a thorough revision. Not only have numerous chapters 
been completely rewritten and supplied with new illustrative 
material, but many more have been added that greatly enhance 
the value of the work. These changes and additions “‘beruhen,” 
as the advance circular states, “grossenteils auf eigenen For- 
schungen des Verfassers, dessen Bestreben besonders auch 
dahin gegangen ist, die sprachlichen Vorginge nach Méglich- 
keit psychologisch zu erkliren.” Yet despite this fact the 
presentation is on the whole conservative, indeed sometimes too 
conservative. For instance, the discussion of the Indo-European 
vocalism moves along in the traditional deep ruts. Collitz’ valu- 
able contributions on this subject are either unknown to Loewe or 
else he ignores them. How many of us still believe in “dem got. 
Wandel von i zu e vor / in fathun?” Again in the matter of ac- 
centuation Loewe still accepts Bezzenberger’s argument for the 
genetical identity of Gr. @eés and Lith. gerds, in spite of Kury- 
lowicz’ proof to contrary in Language vu, 201 ff. On the other 
hand his statement that most linguistic changes are due to “das 
sprechenlernende Kind”’ is far too extreme. There is little doubt 
but that certain developments in language go back to the influ- 
ence of the child, but in my opinion they are few. It must be 
remembered that language is in the main a product of adult life, 
and all attempts to attribute linguistic changes to inaccuracies 
of imitation on the part of the child leave me absolutely cold. 
Take for instance a statement as the following: “wahrscheinlich 
beruht auch ein Wandel wie dieser (i.e. der sowohl urg. wie 
spiter ahd. erfolgte Ubergang der Mediae (b, d, g) in die straffer 
articulierten Tenues (p, t, k) auf einer iiber das Ziel hinaus- 
schiessenden Nachahmung der Laute durch die sprechenlernen- 
den Kinder.” 

It is natural that in a book of this kind there should be a 
difference of opinion concerning minor matters. Page 41: Anglo- 
Saxon a does not become @ before e in the following syllable as 
in e@cer, but the change is due to the fact that a stands in a syl- 
lable originally closed (Goth. akrs). Page 61: Sentences like the 
following sound like a return to the romantic age: “Da abge- 
leitete Worter fiir den Sprechenden meist wichtiger als ihre 
Grundwéorter sind, so zeigt sich Dehnstufe haufig bei Verbal- 
nomina gegeniiber der Vollstufe der Grundverba, zumal Nomina 
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an und fiir sich im allgemeinen eine gréssere Wichtigkeit als 
Verba besitzen.”’ Page 80: The statement that “‘Mittelfrinkisch 
bleibt ausl. ¢ unverschoben” applies only to pronominal forms 
as dat, wat, it, allet, Page 93: When L. asserts that “‘ahd. ist das 
tt von hAlittar, littar und damit Kiirze des u neben Alitar, latar 
haufig bezeugt,”’ it is well to bear in mind that Notker, at the end 
of the OHG period, in the majority of cases still writes /@tter. L.’s 
explanation of double consonants as in OHG knappo ‘Jiingling,’ 
ON bukkr, bokki ‘Ziegenbock,’ AS flocc as due to sound sym- 
bolism is in my opinion wrong (Cf. L. Bloomfield in Sievers 
Festschrift, p. 90 ff.). Page 97: Cf. the choice remark: “Aisl. 
vagga ‘Wiege,’ dessen gg die sanfte Hin- und Her-bewegung 
malt.’”’ Vol. 11, p. 8: The Indo-European dative singular ending 
was most likely -ei and not -ai as L. states (Cf. Hirt, Inmdogerm. 
Gramm. 1, 51). Page 9: L. still clings to the orthodox belief that 
the Gothic Gen. Pl. in -é is Indo-Europ. (Cf. Collitz Festschrift, 
p. 95 ff.). Page 18: The final 7 of the nom. sg. in forms of the 
Gothic -j6 stems (haipi, aqizi etc.) is according to L. a contrac- 
tion of -i6. He would allow apparently only the 7 of the so-called 
‘movierte Femina’ to go back to Indo-Europ. -é (piwi from 
pius; cf. dévf-dévds). This is pure nonsense. Page 42: The gene- 
tive pl. of the personal pronouns wns/ar/a is no acc. pl. neut. of 
the possessive as is generally supposed. (For a different inter- 
pretation see F. Wood, Germanic Review, p 278 ff.). Collitz 
years ago taught that the Latin nostrum (*nos/tr/om) presented 
an exact parallel. Likewise did Collitz explain the form izwis, 
which L. disposes of with the brief statement “doch bleibt 
isw- unklar.” The root is not izw- but iz-, reduced grade of jus. 
Page 46: Anglo-Saxon dre is said to come from ns-rié-s (?). L. 
sometimes omits the explanation of common forms, as for in- 
stance on page 78, Anglo-Saxon twégen, OHG zwéne. Page 105: 
L. sees in forms like ON hlupom, MHG luffen ‘wir liefen’ “ur- 
spriinglich Schwundstufenformen, die durch Haplologie ihre 
Reduplikation verloren hatten.” This sort of explanation is 
typical of those who are forever looking for archaic forms in 
language. Page 107: The ON form st#eig, preterite of stiga is an 
analogical new formation. To be sure s¢#é is itself the result of 
analogy, but is older (Cf. Heusler, Altislind. Elementarb.2 §86, 
note 2). These are but a few of many queries. 

It is unfortunate that the two small volumes should be 
marred by so many misprints. I wish to call attention to the 
following: vol. 1, page 13, line 18 from bottom, read letzterer; 
p. 13, line 11 from top, read Wérter; at the end of lines 19 and 
20 exchange dash and comma; p. 36, lines 12 and 14 from bot- 
tom read Got. got.; p. 43, line 3 from top read nichthaupttoni- 
ger; p. 46, line 19 from top read ‘lecken’; p. 47, line 9 from top, 
htehst; p. 54, line 19 from bottom, Filippu; p. 58, line 11 from 
top, aftev, line 4 from bottom, vavrtands; p. 60, bottom, 
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svadhd; p. 71, line 3 from bottom, nd zu nd; p. 78, line 21 from 
top, as. lerian; p. 90, line 18 from top, “achtzig’’; p. 92, line 12 
from bottom, delete one auf; p. 94, line 8 from top, wurzelaus- 
lautenden; p. 96, line 16 from top, rubben; p. 97, line 16 from 
top, iterativ; p. 102, line 7 from top, deutlich, line 2 from bot- 
tom, auch; p. 106, line 9 from top, Fépyov; p. 110, line 3 from 
top, ai. dgvdm, line 16, aisl. gief. Vol. 2: p. 16, line 18 from bot- 
tom, “Fahrt”; p. 22, line 10 from top, im steteo; p. 23, line 12 
from bottom, ags. éste; p. 28, line 4 from bottom, fé; p. 29, 
line 20 from top, réées; p. 35, line 6 from bottom, vorkommende; 
p. 37, line 4 from bottom, -ra; p. 47, line 17 from bottom, *te-so; 
p. 54, line 17 from bottom, aus; p. 89, line 8 from bottom, 
dépe-is; p. 94, line 1, ai. pitryas; p. 97, line 18 from top, wecned; 
p. 98, line 12 from bottom, t-re; p. 99, line 6 from top, indika- 
tivisch; page 101, line 12 from top, Du. siju, line 22 from top, 
anglisch; p. 106, line 9 from top, auka; p. 112 line 4 from top, 
Unterschied; p. 114, line 1, salbd-dédun; p. 122, line 2 from top, 
Themavokal, line 17 from bottom, durchweg; p. 124, line 20 
from bottom, *lénrept; p. 128, lines 8 and 9 from top, atsteigadau 
and liugandau; p. 133, line 17 from bottom, bhéranam. In ad- 
dition to these misprints there are vowels inverted and periods 
missing. 
EpWARD H. SEHRT 


George Washington University 





NOTKERS DES DEUTSCHEN WERKE NACH DEN HANDSCHRIFTEN, 
Neu herausgegeben von E. H. Sehrt und Taylor Starck. 
Ersten Bandes Erstes Heft. Boethius, De Consolatione 
Philosophiae 1 & 11. (Altdeutsche Textbibliothek No. 32.) 
Halle: Niemeyer, 1933. Pp. xx +136. 3.40 M. 


For some time the need has been felt for a re-edition of 
Notker’s works as Piper’s edition is out of print and in many 
respects is incomplete and faulty. The present volume contain- 
ing the first two books of Notker’s translation of and commen- 
tary on Boethius’ De Consolatione Philosophiae forms the first 
part of what will be, when completed, the standard critical edi- 
tion of Notker, to be based, not as previous editions on the St. 
Gall manuscript alone, but on a comparison of all the manu- 
scripts. It may be said at once that the American editors have 
done their work thoroughly and efficiently and that this volume 
satisfies all the demands of modern scholarship. The conven- 
ience of the reader has been considered in every particular. 
The footnotes contain, in addition to the manuscript forms, 
which have been emendated in the text, references to recent re- 
search on Notker and the student will especially welcome the 
quotations from Notker’s sources, the commentaries of Re- 
migius and the unknown X. Within the text the pagination of 
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Piper’s edition is also given which is especially useful in com- 
paring the two editions. In the introduction the editors have 
embodied some of their own research on the difficult questions 
of Notker’s Anlautsgesetz, accentuation and punctuation and 
have explained their method of approach to the problem of the 
emendation and normalization of the text, which is of cardinal 
importance, as the Boethius is found only in one manuscript 
with the exception of a small fragment in a Ziirich manuscript. 

The editors point out that the recently published fragments 
of Notker’s Psalms invalidate Weinberg’s theory that Notker’s 
treatment of the Anlautsgesets changed during the course of 
his work, and they rightly regard any violations of it as due to 
the carelessness of scribes and not to the fluctuations of Not- 
ker’s usage. They have accordingly corrected the manuscript 
when b d g are written at the beginning or in the middle of a 
sentence after voiceless sounds. They appear, however, to have 
overlooked 74, 16 demostenes gesprachen; 109, 10 sin mtot, daz; 
111, 22 tdgoliches geskéhe. Although the editors show that 
bdg>ptk inall cases at the beginning of a sentence regardless 
of the final sound of the previous sentence, and that any varia- 
tions are due to the scribes, they have not restored Notker’s 
forms when 6 d g appear after voiced sounds. To have been con- 
sistent the emendations should have been made in these cases 
too, especially as the examples are so few, at least in the first 
two books of Boethius, that the corrections could easily have 
been made. They are 33, 18 Dés; 82, 19; 111, 28; 122, 24; 
123, 29 Déz; 111, 13 Dte; 115, 12 Dé; 123, 27 Dénche. 
Strangely enough the emendation has been made against the 
editors’ principles in three cases 74, 2; 98, 22; 131, 17. With re- 
gard to the {/v change the remark on p. xvii ‘‘Wo v nach stimm- 
haftem Laut oder am Anfang eines Satzes oder Satzteiles steht, 
wurde f eingesetst.’’ should surely read ‘‘nach stimmlosem Laut.” 
With regard to the punctuation the editors have recognized that 
the sign /- which was treated most inconsistently by Piper is 
merely a correction sign transforming a full stop into a pause, 
corresponding to the modern comma. As is well known Notker 
places a - on the line to indicate a pause, above the line to indi- 
cate the end of a sentence. The sign /- shows that the - is to be 
lowered to the line. We are however unable to agree with the 
editors’ interpretation of the sign-, which they explain as a cor- 
rection sign, indicating that the - should be raised over the line, 
that is converting a pause into a full stop. The editors have not 
recognized that, with two exceptions in this volume (78, 6; 109, 
20), the sign- , serves to divide the Latin and German texts or 
to mark the end of a chapter. It is therefore identical with the 
sign; which is used in similar places (8, 12; 28, 1; 39, 3; 101, 2) 
and which cannot be a correction of a - placed too low. Both 
signs appear to indicate a longer pause than the simple stop. 
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Both are used too in a similar way to the sign :; which divides 
the Latin chapter headings from the German text and marks the 
end of a chapter (not as the editors state, p. xix, solely to mark 
the chapter heading. Cf. 57, 14 haft :;). 

The editors’ remarks on Notker’s accentuation system are 
largely a repetition of Fleischer’s article (ZsfdPh xiv, 128 fi, 
285 ff.) with a few important corrections particularly on the 
accentuation of the definite article. With certain restrictions 
Notker’s accentuation system has been normalized in the text 
but the following have been overlooked: 15, 25 fogelih should have 
the circumflex on -lik; 44, 7 déz should read déz. 

Despite these few inconsistencies the text is remarkably free 
from error and the volume can be recommended with confidence 
to students of OHG. We look forward with interest to the com- 
pletion of the edition and to the Notker dictionary which the 
editors promise us in the Vorwort. 

CHARLES T. CARR 
University of St. Andrews, Scotland 





EvJE-STENEN OG ALSTAD-STENEN. Lis Jacobsen. Oslo, 1933, 
Pp. viii+47, med 8 Plancher. (Norske Oldfunn, VI, Afhand- 
linger utgitt av Universitetets Oldsaksamling ved A. W. Brgg- 


ger.) 

The publishing of the Viking Age inscriptions of Norway has 
hitherto been rather fragmentary. We are, therefore, very glad to 
see that two of the most important ones have been issued in the 
excellently printed and attractive form of the Norske Oldfunn 
series, together with eight most excellent plates and all the docu- 
ments needed by the reader to follow the argument and the in- 
terpretation of the inscriptions here offered. It is nearly 300 
years since the Evje Stone was first described by Bishop Th. 
Wegener in a document now preserved in MS. AM 358 Fol., 
Copenhagen. Then, on the basis of Wegener, O. Worm gave a 
transcription and commentary on the inscription in his Dani- 
corum Monumentorum, |. sex, in 1643. Of these and other mat- 
ters in the history of the stone the author tells us, pp. 1-3. Of the 
original stone, a tall and stately monument standing at Evje- 
Moe on the Galteland farm not far from Kristiansand, there re- 
main today only seven fragments of stone; fortunately the 
greater part of the inscription is preserved on them (Plate I in 
the present work). 

After reviewing early and more recent efforts at reading the 
inscription, pp. 3-7, in which Wegener’s reconstruction is shown 
to be the best, the author takes up the runes and the inscription 
in detail. Here the chief difficulty lies in the meaning of the 
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short line: xinisxk op x. This was once read i Nisgod, hence 
Bior died at a place of this name in England (but Nisgod is an 
impossible English pl. name). In Bugge’s confessedly conjectural 
reading in 1891 he set down kodinis (transposing the two rune- 
groups) and took this to mean Godwines. And he suggested that 
the inscription leaves a record of an invasion of England by 
King Knut in 1029, on which occasion Bior, a soldier in God- 
win’s army, found his death. 

I can see no objection anywhere to Dr. Jacobsen’s argument 
against this reconstruction, in view of the fact that the short 
line reads inis ko}, and not Gopb(w)inis; and in view of the 
further fact that if it were an addition to the inscription of 
something that had inadvertently been omitted we should expect 
to find it cut near the words i /ipi, whereas it is actually situated 
several words ahead of these words. The author holds that the 
short line has nothing to do with the words i /ipi, but is inde- 
pendent of them, is not a part of the main inscription but a con- 
cluding formula of the kind often employed in runic inscriptions 
(e.g., the words hialpi gup sal aufa—ON Hijalpi gud sal Aufa, 
on the Granevoll Stone, Hadeland). The short line is then in the 
author’s view a prayer for the dead son, imis being taken as a 
medio-passive (inna ser, ‘take to oneself, receive’). 

This meaning of the vb. inna is not recorded in ON, where 
the use is chiefly that of various derived meanings. But there is 
also the meaning ‘bring’ as in inna upp. ‘bring to a finish, com- 
plete’ (see Hegstad; examples in Fritzner), where upp means 
completely and inna alone means ‘bring, carry forward, lead, 
bringe, f¢ére’ (cf. fullbringe, fullfgre). For OSw. Séderwall 
records inna, ‘férhverva’; see also Torp (Norsk et. Ordb.), where 
the OFris. inna, ‘bring in,’ is mentioned. Cf. OFris. innia, 
(inna), ‘to harbor, to lodge,’ and OE innian and geinnian, 
‘bring, lodge, receive’ (BT, and Suppl.); and finally OHG in- 
non, ‘aufhehmen’ (Schade, AltdW.). And finally the OE expres- 
sion geinnian ... @t his huse, ‘to receive (someone) in one’s 
house.’ I therefore believe that the author has found the correct 
reading of the word inis in the short line, ‘tage (ham) til sig,’ ‘re- 
ceive’. The conclusion that the inscription records a happening 
connected with King Knut’s expedition of conquest to England 
in 1015-16 can hardly be open to doubt, and thereby also the 
dating of the inscription as ca. 1016-20 (p. 14). 

On the basis of the definite dating of the Evje Inscription the 
author then (pp. 14-20) considers the typology of the Norwegian 
Viking Age inscriptions with a view to arriving at a tentative 
chronology of them. There follows, pp. 21-33, a re-examination 
of the Alstad Inscription. Both of these parts are important 
contributions to the subject dealt with, but it will not be pos- 
sible to review these here. In the final pages all the documents 
on the subject, including Bishop Wegener’s reproduction, are 
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printed. Among the Plates I may mention especially the un- 
usually excellent ones of the remarkable Alstad Stone with its 
elaborate ornamentation connected with a Sigurd saga motif, 
the slaying of Sigurd (Sigfried) according to the version as in 
the MHG Nibelungen Not, 16. 

GEORGE T. FLom 


THe DRAMA oF THE MeEpbIEvAL CuurcH. By Karl Young. 
2 vols. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1933. $17.50. 


Professor Young’s researches and publications have long 
since established his reputation in America and in Europe as the 
leading authority in the field of the Latin liturgical drama. 
Hence this monumental work of two large volumes is a publica- 
tion of the highest importance and one to which students of the 
early drama have been looking forward for several years. The 
essential purpose of the work is, in the author’s words, “‘to as- 
semble, in their authentic forms, the dramatic compositions 
which were employed by the medieval Church of Western 
Europe as a part of public worship, and which are commonly 
regarded as the origins of the modern drama.”’ The rather casual 
sounding phrase ‘in their authentic forms’ means the careful 
painstaking editing of hundreds of texts from original and 
widely scattered sources, truly a huge undertaking and one of 
inestimable service to scholars. These many texts include 
freshly verified versions of texts which the author has already 
published elsewhere, texts which other scholars have published 
but which, in practically every case, the author has reedited 
from the original manuscripts, and many texts which are here 
printed for the first time. 

The work is thus primarily a corpus but it contains also a 
good deal of very illuminating exposition. For the most part the 
originals and the commentary are intermingled and the author 
invites the reader “‘to centre his attention upon the plays them- 
selves, and to assign to the accompanying exposition only such 
secondary importance as may seem to him appropriate.” There 
are two expository chapters for which the student of the Church 
drama will be especially grateful, one on the Roman Mass 
and one on the Canonical Office, chapters that treat of these 
subjects from the point of view of those concerned with dramat- 
ic literature and give the uninstructed student and especially 
the Protestant student the liturgic information which he needs. 
This information, which no one is so competent to give as Pro- 
fessor Young, has never before been available in a clear com- 
plete and convenient form. 

Volume 1, with its seven hundred pages, is devoted chiefly to 
the ceremonies and plays of the Passion and the Resurrection 
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and contains the numerous texts of the Burial of the Cross, the 
Raising of the Cross, with its occasional Harrowing of Hell, and 
the Visit to the Sepulchre, the few longer all-Latin Easter plays, 
the few other Latin plays of the Easter season, viz. the Journey 
to Emmaus, the Ascension, Pentecost, furthermore the planctus 
Mariae in their relation to the drama, the all-Latin Ludus 
breviter de Passione and the longer Latin-German Passion 
play of Benediktbeuern. Volume 1, with its six hundred pages, 
contains plays associated with the Nativity, including the 
liturgical plays of the Shepherds, the Magi, the Slaughter of the 
Innocents, the Latin plays of the Prophets, the Christmas play 
of Benediktbeuern, and contains also the Latin plays that deal 
with other Biblical subjects and with church legends, viz. the 
Raising of Lazarus, the Conversion of St. Paul, plays of the 
Blessed Virgin, Old Testament plays of Isaac and Rebecca, 
of Joseph and his Brethren, of Daniel, plays of St. Nicholas, 
of the Wise and Foolish Virgins and of the Antichrist. A con- 
cluding chapter of about thirty pages is devoted to some general 
consideration of the plays, including the means employed for 
performing them, their literary and dramatic values, and their 
eventual development into that vernacular and more or less 
national religious drama which is not within the scope of Pro- 
fessor Young’s work. Four appendices contain material of in- 
terest, one of them offering a new text of the Shrewsbury Frag- 
ments. A List of Books, which is not offered as a complete 
bibliography, covers nineteen pages. An Index of forty-nine 
pages is admirable in its fullness and has met all tests to which 
I have had occasion to subject it. The work is illustrated with 
twenty-four well-chosen and well-executed plates. 

Professor Young has solved very well the problems that must 
have presented themselves in the arrangement and presenta- 
tion of such a mass of material. The general method is primarily 
descriptive, rather than historical. Within the single chapters 
the order of arrangement of the various versions is from the 
simplest to the most complex, without regard to the dates of the 
manuscripts. In versions that are both late and complex, such 
as the Tollite portas scenes, the author does not raise the ques- 
tion of the possible influence of the popular religious drama upon 
the liturgical, a question that has been touched upon by Creize- 
nach and Wilhelm Meyer. As an aid to solving the problem of 
combining corpus and commentary the author has removed from 
the body of the treatise many texts and other data and has rele- 
gated them to very extensive Notes at the end of each volume. 
Professor Young’s term ‘drama of the medieval Church’ seems 
to mean plays that were certainly, or in some cases possibly, 
performed within the church in close attachment to the liturgy. 
It is of course hard to draw the line between these and the popu- 
lar religious drama, and no two scholars would draw it in the 
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same place. So far as the reviewer recalls, the author mentions 
nowhere the use of Latin as a criterion, yet he seems in practice 
to attach importance to it. He says (1, 683) of certain versions 
of the Visitatio, including the two Latin-German versions of 
Zwickau which Stétzner has published, that the large vernacu- 
lar element in them excludes them from extended treatment at 
present, yet these two Zwickau versions stand much more clearly 
in close relation to the liturgy than do various plays that are in- 
cluded. The little all-French play of the Visitatio that P. Meyer 
has published (Romania, XX XIII, 239) is not mentioned at all. 

In such a large work with its mass of details it would be 
strange if a few texts or details about texts were not overlooked. 
The very few omissions that were noticed would all belong in 
Volume 1, which covers the part of the field with which the re- 
viewer is most familiar. In connection with the Easter play of 
Origny-Sainte-Benofte there is no mention of the fact that there 
is in Berlin in the Cabinet of Engravings of the Old Museum a 
manuscript that contains the play and seems in general to 
have the same contents as the St. Quentin manuscript. I have 
seen this beautiful Berlin manuscript and it is mentioned by P. 
Meyer in Romania, xxxu (1904), 244. There is no mention 
of a reprint of a Depositio and an Elevatio of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century from an Ordinarius of the Utrecht Cathedral, 
nor is there in the List of Books the article that reprints them, 
viz., G. Kalff, ‘““Bijdragen tot de geschiednis van ons mid- 
deleeuwsck drama,” in the Tijdschift voor Nederlandsche Zaal- 
en Letterkunde, xxt1 (1903), 304 f., an article which contains a 
few other interesting notes about the liturgic drama. The words 
of this Ordinarius show that there was also a Visitatio: “‘Post 
‘Gloriam Patri’ tercii responsorii . . . angeli et mulieres explent 
officium suum.” There is no mention of a Depositio and an 
Elevatio of an Ordo (of about 1525) of the Church of St. Salvator 
in Utrecht. These have been published (from a manuscript in 
the Provincial Archiev) in the Archief voor de Geschiedenis van 
het Aartsbisdom Utrecht, mt (1876), 109 ff. Since this work is 
not easily accessible and the two texts are of some interest, it 
seems desirable to reprint them here. 


(Good Friday) 
(p. 150) . . . deponet sacrista sanctam Crucem de toxali ad sacristiam et teget 
eam casula viridi sacerdotali.. . et Crux non tegitur stola nisi cum suscipitur 
de mane in Sancta Nocte Paschae ex sepulchro, quia tunc tegitur stola more 
sacerdotis. .. . 


(Depositio) 

(p. 153) Vesperis lectis in summo altare a dominis, hebdomodarius cum ministris 
accipiet Crucem jacentem ante criptam et ponent in Sepulchro in minori cripta 
cum responsoriis et collectis ut in ordinario habetur; et portabitur ibidem liber 
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collectarum ex quo capitula et collectae legentur. In sepultura non circumcingi- 
tur Crux stola, sed in resurrectione; sed ponetur pallium unum supra eamdem. 


(Elevatio) 

(p. 158) In festo Paschae. Ad matutinas compulsatione facta, domini vadunt ad 
criptam ad sepulchrum Domini cum facibus de bona consuetudine quas portant 
servitores eorum. Et sacrista habebit ibi tres stolas, unam pro Crucifixo de stolis 
quae habentur in albis ornamentis in Septuagesima et in Quadragesima et duas 
rubeas de meliori flueto pro decano et seniori canonico sive pro duobus canonicis 
senioribus presbyteris; et sacrista levabit Crucem ex sepulchro et cinget cum 
stola alba praedicta. Postea cantatur “cum rex gloriae”’ cum qua itur trivies per 
ecclesiam; demum revertentur ad chorum ponentes Crucem ante pulpitum pro- 
visorum cum stola Cruci affixa, et decanus sive senior canonicus dicit versiculum 
“‘Surrexit Dominus de Sepulchro” cum collecta “Deus qui Sanctam Crucem 
ascendisti” etc. Et manebit ibidem Crux cum candela ardente usque ad reditum 
dominorum de processione facta apud Sanctum Martinum et tunc portatur 
iterum super toxale . . . [brief directions for this procession] . . . Finita hoc pro- 
cessione inchoantur matutinae. 


In the late Middle Ages there was in a number of churches 
an evident desire to differentiate in some way between the sym- 
bol of the dead Christ in the Depositio and of the living Christ in 
the Elevatio. These texts of St. Salvator in Utrecht show a way 
which, so far as the reviewer knows, is not found elsewhere, viz. 
the placing of a stole about the cross in the Elevatio, but not in 
the Depositio. Doubtless the ‘cross’ means here the cross with 
the figure of Christ on it. The stole was to be put about it in the 
manner of a priest, ‘“‘more sacerdotis,”’ and in the late Middle 
Ages, as still today, the priest wore the stole in such a way that 
it formed a cross over his breast. Presumably it was this par- 
ticular way of wearing the stole which gave significance to its 
use in this Resurrection rite. The more usual ways of distin- 
guishing between Depositio and Elevatio, ways that are found 
in Young’s work, are either to use the Host, as the living body 
of Christ, in the Elevatio but not in the Depositio, or to use in the 
Elevatio not the image that was buried on Good Friday, but an 
‘imago resurrectionis,’ which seems to have been an image of 
Christ with a resurrection cross in his hand. Such an image seems 
to have been used at Durham according to an account of 1593 
which Young reprints. The chief interest of this account, as he 
says, lies in the details concerning the objects buried in the 
sepulchre. I should like to quote his statement about these (1, 
139) in order to raise some questions about it: 


From what is now before us it appears that for use in the Depositio and Elevatio 
the Abbey at Durham possessed a remarkable image ‘of our Saviour Christ,’ in 
the breast of which was a cavity large enough for receiving the Host enclosed 
in transparent crystal. Held in the uplifted hands of this figure, but detachable 
from it, was a crucifix, or ‘picture of our Saviour Christ nailed upon the crosse.’ 
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Guided by certain Continental usages ... we may call the former object the 
Imago Resurrectionis, and the latter, the Imago Crucifixi. Although the language 
of the tract is none too clear, I infer that in the dramatic ceremonies of the 
sepulchrum the two efligies are buried and raised together, the Imago Crucifix 
being held in the uplifted hands of the Imago Resurrectionis. 


This statement assumes an image of Christ holding in uplifted 
hands a ‘picture,’ or image, of Christ ‘nailed upon the crosse’; 
this combination, Christ holding Christ, seems improbable; in 
late medieval art the resurrection cross that the risen Christ 
holds in his hand does not have an image on it and no such com- 
bination is mentioned in the account of the Durham Depositio 
and Elevatio. To be sure, just such a combination is described 
in the account of the two images that were within a certain 
image of Our Lady (which opened from the breast down) and 
Professor Young seems to assume that these two images were 
the two used in the Easter ceremonies. The old description of 
this image of Our Lady and its contents mentions that the 
golden crucifix, evidently detachable, that was held in the up- 
lifted hands of the other image was used on Good Friday for the 
ceremony of the Creeping to the Cross... . “‘And ther after yt 
was houng vpe again within the said image and every principall 
Daie the said immage was opened that euery man might se 
pictured within her, the father, the sonne, and the holy ghost, 
most curiouslye and fynely gilted.”” Combining with this the 
account of the Good Friday rites, we learn that immediately 
after the Creeping to the Cross this golden crucifix was used for 
the Depositio rite: . . . “Two monkes . . . there did lay it within 
the said Sepulchre with great devotion, with another picture of 
our Saviour Christ, in whose breast they did enclose, with great 
reverence, the most holy and blessed Sacrament of the al- 
tar....’’ This passage, together with the rest of the Good 
Friday account, seems to indicate, that the golden crucifix was 
borne to the sepulchre and ‘buried’ therein and that at the same 
time the Sacrament was placed in the breast cavity of another 
image of Christ, which they found already in the sepulchre, an 
image which, one may conjecture, was considered unsuited to 
Depositio use and had been put there privately for subsequent 
use in the Elevatio. It may, indeed, have had already a resur- 
rection cross in its uplifted hands, although this feature is first 
mentioned in the description of the resurrection rite. With this 
Elevatio image and the Host in the sepulchre, the golden crucifix 
might quite naturally have been quietly removed after the 
Depositio ceremony and ‘hung up’ again within the image of 
Our Lady, as the old account says was done. The image that 
was used in the Elevatio was, in the opinion of the reviewer, not 
the other image within Our Lady. This other image is, to be sure, 
called the “‘Immage of our Saviour,” but the Rev. Canon 
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Fowler, the Surtees Society editor, has conjectured that this is 
a mistake and that it was rather an image of the Eternal Father, 
a conjecture that is plausible not only because of the improbable 
‘Christ holding Christ’ combination but also because of the 
above cited words that when the image of the Virgin was open 
every man might see pictured within ‘‘the father, the sonne, and 
the holy ghost.’’ But even if it was an image of Christ and not of 
the Father, there is no evidence that it was removable or was 
ever removed from its image-receptacle or that it had in its 
breast a cavity for the Host, a feature which, one would think, 
any description would mention. Furthermore, we have seen that 
the golden crucifix, after its use on Good Friday, was ‘thereafter 
hung up again’ within its image-receptacle, which must mean 
that it was returned quite promptly to its regular place in the 
uplifted hands of the other image. It would consequently seem 
that this other image, even if it were removed for use in the 
Elevatio, would have to be returned promptly to its image-re- 
ceptacle, but we learn that the image used in the Elevatio was on 
Easter ultimately placed on the high altar, and remained there 
until Ascension. In view of all this it seems to me necessary to 
assume that Durham Abbey had for use in the Elevatio one of 
those images of Christ with cross in his hand and cavity in the 
breast for the Sacrament such as are found in several late 
medieval English church inventories. 

In the discussion of the distinction between plays and dramat- 
ic offices, between ‘Osterspiel’ and ‘Osterfeier’ the author re- 
fers in a note (1, 684) to a Herzogenburg text. This is a text 
which I have published with a remark that the rubric cum non 
habetur ludus was especially interesting as showing a recog- 
nized distinction between the liturgico-dramatic office of the 
Visitatio and the more fully developed ‘ludus.’ Young com- 
ments that he sees no clear evidence that the ‘ludus’ referred 
to in this rubric differs from the numerous versions of the 
Visitatio that are unquestionably ‘Feiern,’ a comment that 
would seem to have been written without a careful rereading 
of the Herzogenburg text, for this shows that the ‘ludus’ is not 
this Herzogenburg version and that in fact one does not know 
what it was, except that it was different from the regular Visi- 
tatio antiphons of this monastery and presumably more elabo- 
rate. One may rather naturally conjecture that the ludus may 
have been a play similar to the all-Latin Easter play of the 
nearby Monastery of Klosterneuburg. What the Herzogenburg 
text says is that the regular antiphons of the antiphonarium, 
i.e., a simple ‘Osterfeier,’ are to be sung, whenever a play is not 
given, ‘‘cum non habetur ludus,”’ surely a clear recognition of 
the distinction in question. 

Since the expository parts of this work do not aim to be a 
full general account of the subject, reviewers are not really war- 
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ranted in expressing regret at omissions in the subjects dis- 
cussed. The present reviewer would like to have found some 
comment on the attempt that Joseph Klapper made in 1923 to 
show that the Visiéatio originated in Jerusalem and was brought 
from there to Western Europe, especially since Professor Young 
himself has published such a convincing refutation of Klapper’s 
theory. The ignoring of this theory, which, if true, would mani- 
festly be very important, would be all right, if the theory were 
as dead as it ought to be, but unfortunately it survives in the 
writings of some German scholars, notably in the account of the 
medieval drama which Wolfgang Stammler has contributed to 
the Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte and has also 
published separately as a small volume. 

Young mentions the survival of the Easter sepulchre in 
Southern Bavaria and its present use there for an exposition 
rite, rather than the medieval burial rite. Since his work went to 
press there has appeared, in a note contributed to the Catholic 
review Orate Fratres, an interesting description of really medieval 
forms of the Depositio and Elevatio ceremonies which were still 
observed in the youth of the contributor in her home parish 
Diekirch, G. D. of Luxemburg. On Good Friday the crucifix was 
‘buried’ on a side altar which was then closed off which a heavy 
purple curtain. On Eastern came the resurrection rite with the 
Attollite portas dialogue and the knocking thrice on the church 
door. 

It has seemed to me desirable to touch upon a few small 
points with a view to making some slight additions or correc- 
tions, but I wish to make it clear that these points are rela- 
tively unimportant and do not detract appreciably from a won- 
derfully well-done work. All who are interested in the medieval 
church drama wil! feel a debt of gratitude to Professor Young 
for bringing such a large undertaking to a successful conclusion 
and putting into their hands a work so scholarly and so service- 
able. 

NEIL C. Brooks 
University of Illinois 





STUDIEN ZU DEN LATEINISCHEN UND DEUTSCHSPRACHLICHEN 
TOTENTANZTEXTEN DES 13. BIS 17. JAHRHUNDERTS. Von 
Ellen Breede. Halle (Saale): Max Niemeyer Verlag, 1931. 
Pp. 1-179, geh. RM. 8. 


This is apparently the Greifswald dissertation, 1924, which 
is cited under the heading Totenténze in Merker-Stammler, 
Reallexikon der deutschen Literaturgeschichte (Berlin 1928/29), 
111, 383. 
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According to the Introduction, p. 7, the purpose is “‘mit einer 
mehr kulturgeschichtlichen Betrachtung den Geist und den 
Grundcharakter der einzelnen Texte naher zu priifen und daraus 
die entsprechenden Schliisse zu ziehen.”’ It represents then, a 
kulturgeschichtliche study of the texts, to the almost complete 
exclusion of any consideration of the picture-series, which for 
the most part, these texts were intended to describe. This point 
of attack for a kulturgeschichtliche problem, this total disregard 
of the whole mass of pictorial material, is very surprising, and 
doubly so when undertaken directly in the face of Stammler’s 
demand in his monograph: Die Totentdnze des Mittelalters, 1922, 
that both texts and pictures must be considered in any serious 
investigation. 

Be that as it may. The volume actually emphasizes the cul- 
tural element but slightly. It offers a description of a large num- 
ber of Totentdinze, extending over a period of several centuries, 
with fairly copious quotations from the originals. There are long 
discussions of the relations between the various texts and fre- 
quent linguistic explanations. But in the discussion of inter- 
relations there is little that is new or significant. The parallels 
are frequently questionable—e.g. the appearance of the roter 
Hut in lines spoken by the Kardinal (71 and 115) or of Kraut 
in lines of the Arzt (115 f.) are surely not surprising, it would be 
more surprising if these phrases did not occur again and again. 
Also the example added to those which Fehse had given to prove 
the priority of the Latin version (p. 35) is not original but al- 
ready noted by Fehse (ZfdPh. x1, 74). The linguistic explana- 
tions are too often trivial or even misleading, e.g. a full page is 
devoted to the discovery of viele schweizerische Formen und 
Wendungen in the text of Manuel of Bern. What else was to be 
expected? And besides, but few of the forms and phrases here 
noted are to be found in the quotations offered. The emenda- 
tion mun for nur in the Fiissenertext suggested in four footnotes 
(85, 87, 90) is quite unnecessary and if schlecht (79, 23) must re- 
ceive its modern connotation the connection of the passage 
in question is distorted (cf. Germania xm, 302, ll. 141 f.). 


At times the text selections given are, at least for the re- 
viewer, very exasperating. Miss Breede has in many cases re- 
examined the original prints and manuscripts. This is praise- 
worthy, but she did not unfortunately consider it necessary to 
indicate where her readings differed from those of other scholars. 
An example in point is the Lateimischer Totentext des 14. Jahr- 
hunderts, pp. 22-25. This is also available in Fehse’s study “Der 
oberdeutsche vierzeilige Totentanztext”’ (ZfdPh. xi, 90-92). Both 
are from the same manuscript but even if no account is taken 
of slightly different spellings, e.g. Breede e (Cesar), Fehse ae 
(Caesar), there are several instances of divergent interpretation: 
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Breede, 23,8 vicendo Fehse, vincendo 
23, 23 stultis multis 
24,5 Nun Non 
24, 21 ne me 
24, 29 Fercula Ferrula 


A comparison of these five variant readings with the German 
version (Fehse, ZfdPh. xt, 83-90) confirms Fehse’s readings in 
all but the last—the form Ferrula I cannot find, while Fercula 
agrees with the German text. 

Peculiarly unfortunate was the selection of Massmann’s 
text (Die Baseler Todtentinze, Stuttgart, 1847) for the rather 
extensive discussion of Die handschriftlichen vierseiligen To- 
tentinze, pp. 33-39. Although Fehse had indicated the inac- 
curacy of this edition (ZfdPh. x1, 67, note 1) it is preferred to 
his critical edition (ibid., 83 ff.) because ‘‘Fehse seinen Text 
sprachlich leicht modernisiert hat.’’ This is not entirely ac- 
curate. Fehse actually states (ibid., 83): ‘‘Die schreibung ist ein- 
heitlich gestaltet, aber nur in der weise modernisiert, dass sich 
jede schreibart des textes aus den handschriften belegen lisst.”’ 
Under these circumstances it was surely hazardous to base upon 
Massmann’s edition the claim for rein mhd. S prachformen for the 
text (p. 39). From Fehse’s edition it is very evident that die 
mhd. Monophthonge in: fri, min, etc., represent the pure Middle 
High German of the editor, Massmann. 

The proof reading was somewhat carelessly done and as a 
result the number of misprints is large. With apparent con- 
sistency é# is used in Litteratur and c in Citat and citieren. The 
spellings rhytmisch and rhythmisch appear in two consecutive 
lines 110, 11 f.; cf. also 115, 6 rhytmisch. Proper names are 
treated with scant ceremony: 12, 24 Wolfgang Golther is dis- 
torted to Goltzer; 67, footnote 2, Creizenach to Creisenach: also 
on page 67, last line and 68, footnote 1 M. Rieger (correctly 
given in the Litteraturverseichnis, 177) has become M. Riedel; 
one and the same article is referred to C. Borchling, 165 and 176 
but to S. Borchling, 179. 

In the quotation from Lessing, 9, 24 ff., occur two misprints; 
dass, 9, 25, should read das and Larvae, 9, 26, Larva. 

11, 6 change Tartanus to Tartarus. 

25, 26 change pictuma docet exemplice to pictura docet ex- 
emplique (cf. 22, 26). 

60, 34 £—Bischof, schlaflyn, cf. 72, 27 f. where the same pas- 
sage is quoted: Pfarrer, schaflyn. 

161, 28 change besogt to besorgt. 

As indicated in the discussion of the texts used any attempt 
to check for accuracy is out of the question, the material is not 
available. In quite a number of instances, however, the readings 
given seem questionable, e.g. 18, 1 subegit (ZfdPh. xt, 277 
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reads subegi); 44, 32 murt (?); 53, 1. 4 of footnote, Hout-thuot; 
66, last line, Dryfuch but text 61, 19 Dryfach; 73, 20 sum dantszes, 
ist (Germania, x1x, 269,1. 231 sum dantze, ess ist); 112, 16 noch (?); 
77, 13 Dass wolle gots gude mir vergeben reads (Germania, X11, 
298) dass wolle mir got vorgeben. 

In conclusion the reviewer feels constrained to express his 
opinion very frankly that the volume, issued in a rather pre- 
tentious and expensive format, has added but very little to our 
previous knowledge of the subject. Had the author offered a new 
critical edition of the Totentinze here discussed and omitted in 
great part the geisteswissenschaftliche treatment it would have 
been a real contribution. 

M. BLAKEMORE EVANS 
Ohio State University 





Str Purirp SIDNEY EN FRANCE. Par Albert W. Osborn (Biblio- 
théque de la Revue de Littérature Comparée, 84). Paris: 
Librairie Ancienne Honoré Champion, 1932. 


Dr. Osborn has added a new chapter to the history of Sir 
Philip Sidney and his reputation, a chapter which has long 
needed to be written. He has told the extraordinary story of 
the two competitive French translations of the Arcadia and has 
endeavored to do justice to the claims of each. Moreover, he has 
brought to light the work of an earlier French admirer and 
translator of Sidney, to whom both Baudoin and Mlle Chap- 
pelain owed a great and unacknowledged debt, Jean Loiseau de 
Tourval, a pioneer among French students of English literature, 
whose work as an interpreter of English thought on the con- 
tinent seems never to have been previously appreciated. As an 
appendix Dr. Osborn has published Tourval’s rendering of the 
second book of the Arcadia, preserved in the Rawlinson Col- 
lection at the Bodleian. 

It is interesting to learn that Tourval found in Pierre de 
l’Estoile and the erudite Peiresc admirers of Sidney and warm 
encouragers of translation from English into French. It is per- 
haps even more interesting to learn that before going forward 
with the Arcadia Tourval tried his prentice hand on the works 
of James I and Bishop Hall. 

Dr. Osborn has not only added greatly to the body of ac- 
cessible knowledge on the French translations of Sidney, for 
which the chief previous source of information was the short 
article of Mr. H. W. Lawton in the Revue de Littérature comparée 
for October, 1926, but has likewise presented a discussion of 
some of the translations in other languages. He does not identify 
any very large number of the thirty-odd continental editions 
of which, according to Brunhuber, Georg Neumark was cogni- 
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zant in 1668; but his remarks on the Italian and Dutch‘versions 
seem to be the first in print, though the present writer signalled 
the existence and importance of both in his Illinois dissertation 
presented in 1931 and soon to be published in the J/linois Studies. 
It is perhaps unfortunate that in considering the Italian version 
Dr. Osborn was not acquainted with Biondi’s abortive attempt 
at a translation many years before; the story of it, given in the 
preface of the Donzella Desterrada, must have been familiar to 
the later Italian translator and may even have been his in- 
spiration. It is possible, too, that Biondi, who had many con- 
tacts with the French court, helped to create the interest in the 
Arcadia there, which brought about Baudoin’s undertaking. 

Valuable contributions to the study of the influence of Sid- 
ney’s Arcadia upon seventeenth-century French drama and 
romance have been made by Brunhuber, (Sir Philip Sidneys 
Arcadia und Ihre Nachliufer), Prof. George Hainsworth, (‘‘l’Ar- 
cadie de Sidney en France,” Revue de Littérature comparée, July, 
1930) and Professor H. Carrington Lancaster, (‘‘Sidney, Ga- 
laut, La Calprenéde: an Early Instance of the Influence of 
English Literature upon French,” Modern Language Notes, 
Feb., 1927). To these Dr. Osborn adds a good many findings 
of his own, bringing the history of Sidney’s influence in France 
down to the present time. In one or two instances Dr. Osborn’s 
study of the survival or revival of interest in Sidney among the 
French throws new light upon the fortunes of Sidney’s writings 
in England. 

Perhaps the most striking innovation of Dr. Osborn is his 
dissent from Professor Lancaster’s opinion that Galaut knew the 
Arcadia before it was translated by Baudoin. ‘‘Comment ex- 
pliquer,”” he demands, “‘qu’un jeune avocat toulousain ait pu, 
avant 1605, s’inspirer de |’Arcadie anglaise, alors que l’anglais 
etait aussi peu connu en France que le lapon, par example, 
aujourd’hui?” He believes there is no explanation, and upon the 
groundwork of two facts, that Antoine du Verdier was, like 
Sidney, a gentleman of the bedchamber to Charles IX and that 
he has been credited with publishing in 1567 at Lyons a tragedy, 
Philoxéne, now lost, erects (pp. 128-129) an hypothesis much 
more daring than Professor Lancaster’s. According to Dr. Os- 
born, the supposed Philante of Galaut is neither Philante nor 
Galaut’s but the lost Philoxéne of du Verdier, and far from 
being derived from Sidiey’s tale of Helen of Corinth and her 
lovers, is really Sidney’s source. So long as there is only one copy 
of Philante to work with, and that copy one which is peculiarly 
adapted to lend support to either theory, an absolute decision 
is very difficult. The reviewer must confess, however, that he 
finds it easier to take the leap with Professor Lancaster and as- 
sume that somehow a lawyer of Languedoc read or heard tell of 
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an episode from the Arcadia before 1605, than to accept Dr. 
Osborn’s long series of cleverly linked suppositions. 

Though his discussion of the translations and influence of the 
Arcadia is by all odds Dr. Osborn’s most important contribu- 
tion to Sidney scholarship, his examination of Sidney’s sources 
is also of great interest. The net result of a new study of paral- 
lels for Arcadian episodes in the Amadis de Gaule is to emphasize 
the difficulty of arriving at any certainty. Dr. Osborn shows that 
Brunhuber, Brie, and Zandvoort have all been a little too eager 
to make identifications. He demonstrates that another late 
romance of chivalry, Primaléon de Gréce, which Sidney might 
easily have seen during his grand tour, presents parallels for 
several incidents which are closer than those in the Amadis 
previously cited as clear evidence of Sidney’s debt to “the very 
best contrived booke of all those of that kinde.”’ But what is 
even more interesting, Dr. Osborn, in demonstrating the dan- 
gers that arise from the very riches of the Amadis, culls from 
it several new parallels for incidents in the Arcadia which are 
closer than those offered from the Amadis for these same inci- 
dents by his predecessors. In his lively play with the Amadis 
parallels, Dr. Osborn, like the scholars whose findings he supple- 
ments, entirely misses the English chivalric source of some of 
the episodes in question, Malory’s Morte d’ Arthur. The over- 
sight is the more striking because he recognizes (p. 53) the Ar- 
thurian background of the Amadis itself. There is a temptation 
to linger on this point, but to do so would turn a review into a 
badly balanced article de fond. Malory’s claims were presented 
by the present writer in a paper, read at the meeting of the Mod- 
ern Language Association in 1932, which has since been ex- 
panded and will shortly be published. 

Dr. Osborn’s general discussion of the Arcadia is good. He 
shows a nice appreciation of Sidney’s figures of speech (p. 111) 
and of their importance as a revelation of character (p. 114); 
certainly he is right in asserting of the author of the Arcadia, 
“les metaphores, ce sont l’homme méme.” He does justice to 
Sidney’s too often maligned sense of humor (p. 99) and recog- 
nizes (p. 53) the satire of romantic chivalry in the stories of the 
adventures of Phalantus as Artesia’s champion and of the com- 
bat between Dametas and Clinias. This satiric element in the 
Arcadia has generally been overlooked because of Sidney’s own 
chivalric qualities; yet it is as direct as anything in Don Quixote. 
Cervantes, too, loved the fair order of things that was passing. 
Only a knightly spirit could discern both the comedy and the 
tragedy of an obsolescent knighthood. After noting so many 
excellent things, one is sorry to add that Dr. Osborn does not 
seem to appreciate the beauties of the Arcadian style. It would 
seem that sympathetic understanding of the great difficulties 
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encountered by Sidney’s French translators has blinded him a 
little to the loveliness of their English original. But had the 
Arcadia been a poorer piece of prose, it might have been easier 
to translate. 

The discussion of Sidney’s short sojourn in France, of his 
long friendship and extensive correspondence with a group of 
distinguished Frenchmen who were in sympathy with his 
political schemes, and of the influence of French culture upon 
Sidney’s writing, occupies the greater part of the first sixty-four 
pages of Sir Philip Sidney en France. In this section Dr. Osborn 
adds a good deal to our knowledge of Sidney, but does not make 
a contribution which can compare in importance with his trac- 
ing of Sidney’s own influence in France. 

It is difficult to arrive at firm conviction regarding Sidney’s 
debt to France. Dr. Osborn is probably right in saying that one 
does not find in Sidney, ‘‘aucun signe marqué du genie frangais.”’ 
Yet one no sooner assents to this, than one begins to feel doubts. 
Then, almost immediately, one begins to doubt those doubts. 
Hubert Languet was certainly a great force in the formation of 
Sidney’s character, perhaps even in the formation of his style, 
though not in the shaping of his purely literary as distinguished 
from scholarly and political interests. But how French was 
Languet? Was he not always far too much at home in Germany 
and the Low Countries? Was there another Frenchman of the 
Renaissance who would have advised a young man, as Languet 
did Sidney, to forsake Greek and study German? Dr. Osborn 
does not hesitate to consider Languet’s influence French in- 
fluence, but he does vacillate in regard to the main question. 
If Sidney shows no clear sign of the French genius, it was, never- 
theless, “‘l’influence francais qui a été preponderante sur son 
caractére et son esprit.”’ In harmony with this last view Dr. 
Osborn seems to underestimate Sidney’s debt to Italy. To the 
reviewer the emphasis seems misplaced in the statement, “II 
est certain que Sidney etait aussi versé dans les ceuvres de 
Pétrarque et de ses imitateurs que dans celles de la Pleiade.”’ 

The question of contemporary French literary influence on 
Sidney is complicated by that of Sidney’s attitude toward 
French Roman Catholics. Dr. Osborn seems inclined to exag- 
gerate Sidney’s hostility toward Catholicism, which he describes 
(p. 14) as ‘“‘une haine vive et amére.’’ Miss Mona Wilson is 
nearer the truth (Sir Philip Sidney, p. 85) in saying that Sid- . 
ney’s Protestantism, though firm, was ‘‘a political rather than a 
religious creed.’’ Unless we assume that Sidney was a monster 
of dissimulation, we cannot explain his friendliness toward Ed- 
mond Campion in Vienna in terms of Dr. Osborn’s view. Yet, 
curiously enough, there seems to be a tendency in Sir Philip 
Sidney en France to make too much of a case for the influence 
of French Catholic writers. Of the parallels from Du Bellay 
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(pp. 47-48) only the third seems at all significant. The case for 
Maurice Scéve is far from conclusive. We do not yet know, 
despite the affirmative opinion of several scholars of the present 
day, that Sidney ever met Ronsard. His apparent indifference 
to the greatest poet of his time is one of the most baffling things 
about Sidney’s character. Dr. Osborn says, “‘il est probable que 
Sidney fit la connaissance d’Héléne de Surgéres, immortelle 
maitresse de Ronsard.” But once more we have probability, 
not certainty. 

Dr. Osborn has found in the rich and still sadly neglected 
Neo-Latin literature of the Renaissance, interesting facts con- 
cerning Sidney’s relations with the Hotmans. He has made use 
of Languet’s letters to the Elector Augustus of Saxony to sup- 
plement the letters to Sidney and has drawn upon the Latin 
life of Languet attributed to Philibert de la Mare and upon the 
nineteenth century life by Henri Chevreul, of which sufficient 
use has not previously been made. On the strength of a glowing 
reference, in one of the letters to the Elector, to a young English- 
man whom Languet had met in Vienna, Dr. Osborn suggests 
(pp. 14-15) that Fulke Greville was wrong in asserting that 
Languet and Sidney met at Wechel’s house in Fraénkfort. The 
question thus raised cannot be settled so easily as Dr. Osborn 
thinks. The letter of Languet to the Elector was written nearly 
five years after the supposed meeting in Frankfort, and it does 
not mention Sidney by name, though the terms of praise em- 
ployed are such as Languet was accustomed to use in speaking 
of Sidney. Languet might have been guilty of a slip of memory 
or of the pen quite as easily as Sidney or Greville. Such circum- 
stances as we know of the flight of Sidney and Languet after 
St. Bartholomew’s, all point to their meeting in Frankfort. 
Languet saved Wechel’s life during the massacre and accepted 
his hospitality soon afterward, and Greville can scarcely have 
invented the story that Sidney was lodged in Wechel’s house 
on his journey from France into Germany. 

Dr. Osborn’s discussion of Sidney’s friendship with |’Ecluse 
is valuable, though one would wish it more richly annotated. 
Curiously enough, Henri Estienne receives only a passing men- 
tion. There is no reference to Estienne’s dedication of his edition 
of Herodian and Zozimus to Sidney or to his gift of a Greek 
manuscript written by his own hand. Yet in many respects 
Estienne is the most interesting of all Sidney’s French friends. 
But if Dr. Osborn disappoints his readers in this, there is com- 
pensation in his revelation of Sidney’s friendship for the ama- 
zonian Louise de Coligny, a revelation which he has presented 
with an objectivity particularly praiseworthy in a time like 
ours in which scholarship, under the influence of the psycholo- 
gists, has often an exaggerated tendency to take as a motto in 
research: Cherchez les femmes. 
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In his treatment of Sidney’s reputation and influence in 
France, Dr. Osborn has done a capital piece of work, one which 
seems destined to stand, with additions certainly, but without 
very important alterations. To our knowledge of Sidney’s life 
in France and his indebtedness to French thought, Dr. Osborn’s 
contribution is valuable but less comprehensive. Much research 
must still be done before we shall have anything like the whole 
story. But, after all proper reservations have been made, Sir 
Philip Sidney en France remains a valuable book, one of the 
genuinely important contributions to Sidney scholarship of the 
present decade so rich in Sidney studies. It is a work with which 
every student of Sidney must reckon from now on. 

Marcus SELDEN GOLDMAN 
University of Illinois 





Tre Works or JonN Mitton. F. A. Patterson, General Editor. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1930—. [19?] vol- 
umes. Volumes III, IV, V, VI, X. 


THE ENGLISH PROSE WORKS 


Milton’s English prose works present a unity of style and 
a unity of substance. Historically, his English prose exhibits 
characteristics that belong to the time in which it was written. 
Excellently organized from the standpoint of substance, each 


piece following the model of a school exercise, to the modern 
it appears highly unorganized from the standpoint of syntax. 
But this lack of organization is more apparent than real and 
there are reasons for its appearance. The influence of the diction 
and style of Spenser, who according to Ben Jonson, in affect- 
ing the ancients ‘writ no language,’ has been too greatly over- 
looked in connection with Milton’s English prose. Written as 
he himself says with his ‘left hand,’ it is as highly Latinate in 
its syntactical aspects as the poetry, which it so strongly re- 
sembles. Certainly the place it occupies in the history of the 
development of English prose is due as much to its subject- 
matter as to its style. At its best, its majesty is almost un- 
matched in the language, and at its stylistic worst it is never 
pedestrian although frequently so highly involved as to be 
almost unintelligible. Less highly ornate than most of the prose 
of Milton’s time, it is nevertheless far removed from ordinary 
speech by involutions and circumlocutions invented by a mind 
that thought largely and at times continuously in Latin. Un- 
fortunately, so many, indeed almost all, of the prose works in 
English were occasional, that in succeeding centuries literary 
jnterest has been more and more forced to focus itself on the 
style and away from the subject-matter. As a result, these works 
have been very largely neglected. Aside from a general idea of 
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the Areopagitica and frequent reference to the Education trac- 
tate, no others are known by more than name except by close 
students of Milton. Outside of the schools, who today is suffi- 
ciently acquainted with Milton’s prose to have an opinion about 
it? Regardless of how much one may deplore this, there are 
reasons for such a situation quite apart from the fact that ac- 
cess to any amount of the prose has been relatively difficult 
to obtain. Milton, it must always be remembered, was a public 
figure, and his English prose particularly was almost entirely 
produced in his public capacity. This was not true so far as 
his poetry was concerned, and not many poets of his own or 
the following century produced so few occasional poems as he 
did. None of the important poems, not even Lycidas, was pri- 
marily an occasional piece, even that poem being actually more 
an examination and expression of the poet’s state of mind and 
concern over certain politico-ecclesiastical situations than a 
poem concerning Edward King’s demise. But such is not the 
case with most of the English prose, almost every piece of which 
was produced in direct connection with an event or occasion 
of public importance. 

The substance and nature of each piece of Milton’s prose 
was determined to a very large extent by the stirring events 
that occurred from 1640 to the end of his lifetime. Nevertheless, 
and here is a prime difficulty in discussing it, all of it grew direct- 
ly out of certain ideas and notions concerning himself and his 
most steadfast beliefs acquired prior to his thirtieth birthday 
and frequently expressed in those autobiographical passages 
with which the pages of his prose are strewn. Perhaps because 
of the tone of the MS. letter to an unknown friend (1631?) 
written presumptively while still a member of Christ’s College, 
perhaps because of the diatribe against the clergy contained 
in Lycidas, or because of the attacks leveled at prelacy in his 
early prose, it is all too frequently forgotten that Milton’s en- 
tire formal education was for the Church. Doubtless before the 
end of his college life, he definitely decided against taking orders, 
but the MS. letter is the earliest statement of his decision against 
entering the Church. This indubitably means that, like most 
Cambridge students of the time who exhibited any scholarly 
acumen at all and many who exhibited none, Milton had 
actually gone a long way down the broad highway of uni- 
versity and college life that led towards the church. In a pe- 
culiar fashion, his English prose works are evidence of his earlier 
spiritual battlings that led to the decision not to take orders. 
But I am reasonably well convinced that from the same nega- 
tive decision arose another and positive one, which perhaps 
formed the basis of the negation. This was the idea appearing 
full-fledged in the Epitaphium Damonis although largely antici- 
pated in earlier fragmentary expressions of it, especially in some 
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of the Familiar Epistles. Milton refused to take orders, but he 
forever retained his function of priest. Indeed in various ways 
and places he has given us a well-rounded conception of the 
poet-priest that represented himself. His prose works, and to a 
certain extent his poems, were his sermons, and in his prose, 
how he did harangue his chosen parishioners—the English 
citizenry, especially Londoners! As he carefully explained in 
Reason of Church Government, he clearly felt this was at once 
his right and his duty. 


Now when all men offer their aid to help ease and lighten the difficult labours 
of the Church, to whose service by the intentions of my parents and friends I 
was destin’d of a child, and in mine own resolutions, till comming to some ma- 
turity of yeers and perceaving what tyranny had invaded the Church, that he 
who would take Orders must subscribe slave, and take an oath withall, which 
unlesse he took with a conscience that would retch, he must either strait perjure, 
or split his faith, I thought it better to preferre a blamelesse silence before the 
sacred office of speaking bought, and begun with servitude and forswearing. 
Howsoever thus Church—outed by the Prelats, hence may appear the right I 
have to meddle in these matters, as before, the necessity and constraint ap- 
pear’d. 


If Milton’s English prose works were his sermons, they were 
also part of his plan for systematic discussion of certain sub- 
jects nearest to his heart. The headings in his Commonplace 
Book indicate the nature of this plan, and the prose itself is 


evidence of how far he carried it out. Roughly, as Hanford has 
pointed out, the work Milton did in prose covered at least one 
phase in each of the fields of politics, church-government and 
theology, conduct of a citizenry, education, and history. In each 
case he immediately became an influence, and no doubt his 
mode of expression—never dull, often highly personal, intense, 
learned, pious if irreligious, and self-consciously concerned 
with matters of great import at the moment—was largely re- 
sponsible for that influence. But almost every one of the English 
prose pieces (certainly all those issued between 1640 and 1650) 
was accorded an eager attention derived from the amazing 
events with which they were connected and which we today can- 
not recapture. The rise and decline of Presbytery, the Leveller 
movement, the struggle for toleration, centering for Milton in 
the control of printing, and the trial and execution of Charles, 
were all grist for his mill in addition to the flare-up of the abor- 
tive divorce campaign and a side glance at an educational pro- 
gram—all done in the spirit of the times. Each was controversial 
to the highest degree, impassioned, and fashioned almost en- 
tirely according to the individual experiences and reactions, 
even idiosyncrasies, of the man, John Milton. 

A recent summary (Liljegren’s in Encyclopedia of Social 
Sciences) has too greatly minimized the part Milton played in 
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the changes that took place in England in the forty years be- 
tween the execution of Charles I and the accession of William 
and Mary. Milton in many ways was the spokesman of those 
forces in that period which completely and permanently changed 
English monarchy and church discipline. This influence on Eng- 
lish political and ecclesiastical development was effected almost 
wholly through his English prose writings. He deliberately chose 
to use the vernacular rather than Latin; indeed his intense 
patriotism led him to believe that he must write in English re- 
gardless of subject matter. Frequently, because his English 
pamphlet was virtually a translation of what in almost every 
respect was a Latin polemic (e.g., Remonstrant’s Defence), the 
results were to modern eyes little short of deplorable. Overly 
erudite, conventionally disputatious and controversial, most of 
the English prose pieces exhibit characteristics that rightfully 
belong to the Latin tract of the late Renaissance. By the end 
of the century, other influences had safeguarded the develop- 
ment of English prose from the worst horrors of contemporary 
Latin prose, perhaps because Milton’s English had displayed 
so many of them. But English prose retained some of them for 
many a day, fortunately discarding most as it became simpler 
and more nearly adapted to its manifold uses. However, if in 
his prose Milton was the highly articulate mouthpiece of those 
forces in the century that most greatly changed the political, 
ecclesiastical, and to a more limited extent, the ethical conscious- 
ness of the English people, he never submerged himself com- 
pletely in any ‘movement’ or even ‘party.’ He was expressing 
his time by expressing himself, whether as a poet, as a historian, 
or as a journalist-controversialist. For this-reason, his prose 
works do not lead towards an objective system of ethica! thought. 
Indeed, to such an extent is this true that for the student of 
Milton, the most important contents of the prose works are 
those that indicate the path of his intellectual and spiritual 
pilgrimage. The picture he provides of the English people, like 
a mighty if fledgling eagle about to take flight in self-realization, 
is really a picture of himself. How sure of itself is the early prose 
and how determined! He would settle any question with ‘right 
reason,’ and no one was ever more shocked than he to find that 
men live by other means than reason. However, it is indubitably 
true that as the earlier pamphlets began to be roughly treated, 
Milton more and more received attacks on his work as personal 
and as calling for reply in the form of self-justification. We today 
are extremely grateful for the autobiographical passages in some 
of the prose works, but the fact remains that they are in exe- 
crably bad taste. But merely to deplore it is to forget how deeply 
Milton felt about these controversies. His feelings about them 
even crop out in his poetry. As Fausset has said, ‘Rational self- 
determination . . . , of which Protestantism expressed the need. 
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has proved often but the bondage of egotism. Man, by develop- 
ing through constant self-assertion his will and intelligence, has 
lost the capacity, equally necessary, of self-surrender.’ Such was 
Milton’s fate. The willingness to submerge himself in a cause, 
apparent in his return post-haste from Italy, and to sacrifice 
himself, apparent in the earlier tracts; lessens and then disap- 
pears in the later ones. But in many ways, the gain was greater 
than the loss, and ‘by a long process of self-assertion and self- 
criticism [he "reel . a self-conscious being, who ceased to 
accept a dictated place in the universe . . . ready to submit to 
no authority which [failed] to justify itself to his reason and 
his moral sense.’ As a matter of fact, Milton was caught in pre- 
cisely the same web that has caught so many of us today—he 
was unable to see how greatly man’s world had changed during 
his own lifetime. But the English prose remains important so 
long as Milton is important and because it expresses certain 
aspects of the man that otherwise we could not possess. It is 
just as much a part of him as his poetry. 

The most valuable and welcome feature of the Columbia 
edition of Milton’s works is the presentation of an adequate 
text of all the English prose. It is hard to believe that until the 
appearance of this great edition of Milton’s works, only once 
in the past has an attempt been made to present an authentic 
text of the English prose, although there have been a number 
of so-called ‘collected’ editions. The first of these appeared in 
1697 with the false imprint Amsterdam [London], and contained 
most of the English prose pieces, and also the Latin prose with 
some translations. Textually, it was of some importance, if only 
because it represented the first opportunity for typographical 
corrections in some of the pieces. But as the editor, John Toland 
had little or no interest in a textual edition, the opportunity 
was largely neglected. Next appeared Birch’s edition in two 
volumes in 1738 (used by Fielding and the eighteenth century 
generally) reprinted in a single volume in 1753. Occasional re- 
printings of single pieces together with copious use of the edi- 
tions of Toland and Birch sufficed for the eighteenth century. 
In 1806 appeared Charles Symmons’s edition in seven volumes, 
virtually a reprint of Birch and Toland so far as the text was 
concerned, followed some years later (1833) by Fletcher’s great 
single-volume quarto which, except for a few omissions, con- 
tained the complete works, prose and poetry. A volume or two 
of ‘Extracts’ and ‘Selections’ appeared in 1836, then Griswold’s 
two-volume edition of the prose in 1847. Then in 1848-51 ap- 
peared what many have come to look on as the standard edition 
of the prose, Bohn’s five-volume edition edited by J. A. St. 
John. Textually, this edition leaves about everything to be de- 
sired, its chief virtue being its ready availability (it is, I believe, 
still in print) and comparatively low cost. In 1851 Pickering 
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published John Mitford’s text of all the poetry and most of 
the prose except the De doctrina, until now the only accurate 
text of the prose as a whole worth mentioning but not always 
to be depended on. Since then, only reprintings of the Bohn 
edition have been available for the prose works as a whole. The 
Columbia edition is, therefore, the first complete collection of 
all the prose, containing as it does the De doctrina and various 
other obscure and rare pieces that are very little known even to 
Milton students. But more important than this inclusiveness 
is the quality of its textual accuracy. For some of the prose 
pieces, of course, this is much more important than for others, 
as certain of them have never been accurately printed since 
their first appearance. 

The quality of the textual editing, while very high in general, 
is necessarily more uneven than in the Minor Poems. This di- 
versity in the editing arises from the operations of a half dozen 
different editors who apparently only failed to agree on certain 
matters of form. Thus, each text presented, with the exception 
of the History of Britain, is the last text Milton himself could 
have affected. But having agreed on this, matters of form seem 
to have been left to the individual editors with the result that 
some pieces are supplemented by as much as fifty pages of 
textual notes and others by none at all. It is unfortunate through 
out the entire edition that the title-pages of the editions actually 
used for the texts printed were not used instead of invariably 
using those of first editions. Other inconsistencies occasionally 
arise, but on the whole, the editing is of a very high quality, 
and the text printed is as authentic as a diplomatic text can 
be made. In general, each of the half dozen editors has succeeded 
admirably in solving the manifold problems confronting him 
and has presented us with what will rapidly become the stand- 
ard text for the English prose works from which quotations 
will be made and to which we shall uniformly be referred. 

HARRIS FLETCHER 
University of Illinois 





Tue Soncs OF JoHN DrypENn. Edited by Cyrus Lawrence Day. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1932. Pp. xvi+199. 
$2.50. 


Dryden’s songs from the dramas and miscellanies have at 
last been collected in one volume. Professor Saintsbury had fre- 
quently extolled their high quality, and “‘often wished that, in 
these days of innumerable reprints, some one would make a 
book of them together” (Hist. of Eng. Prosody, 1908, 11, 380). 
Professor Day’s attractive and unusual study becomes then a 
tribute to a great Drydenian as well as to its dedicatee, himself 
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distinguished in the scholarship of two centuries of English 
songs and ballads. 

Few books sparkle with as many scholarly facets. In the 
first place, Professor Day has laid a sound basis for the future 
study of music in Dryden’s songs by reproducing from con- 
temporary song books and manuscripts twenty-five facsimiles 
of the original airs. He is convinced that the lyrics, sung to 
musical accompaniment at theaters and concerts and later about 
town, brought to Dryden a more permanent fame than did his 
neo-classical poetry. The conjunction of words and music im- 
presses this frequently forgotten fact on one’s mind, the wealth 
of notes adding stronger proof. A modern instrumentalist or 
vocalist can easily pick out and sing these old tunes, so carefully 
have they been preserved and reproduced. Though Professor 
Day has not included the easily available settings of Purcell, 
or certain long and uninteresting compositions of Grabu, Draghi, 
and Blow, the book furnishes a good starting point for the study 
of Dryden’s relations with his composers. A great English poet 
and England’s only great composer, for example, are shown 
working together—not, unfortunately, as frequently as posterity 
might have wished. 


Of the ninety-two songs which Professor Day reprints, 
seventy-eight are from the plays, nine from Dryden’s Miscel- 
lanies, two from other miscellanies, and three (the odes to Ce- 
cilia and Purcell) from the first broadside or folio editions. He 
has thus increased our most complete list of songs from the 
dramas—that in John Sargeaunt’s Oxford edition, 1910—by 
approximately forty songs. Examining the origin and literary 
quality of these additions, however, one can better understand 
why they have remained buried in the plays; for the authorship 
of twelve of them is questionable, and the rest, deriving mainly 
from Albion and Albanius and King Arthur, are on the whole 
inferior. None of them deserve to rank with “‘Ah fading joy,” 
“T feed a flame within me,” “‘Beneath a myrtle shade,” “‘Calm 
was the even,” “Fairest isle, all isles excelling,’ or with the 
Cecilia odes and the translation of Veni, Creator Spiritus. Still 
“Old Father Ocean calls my tide,’ “‘From the low palace of 
old Father Ocean,” ‘‘Let not a moon-born elf mislead ye,” (the 
first line in each case is the best part of the poem) and “‘Hark, 
my Damilcar”’ (with its Shelleyan figures) are pleasant enough, 
and the sheaf of really poor songs is relatively small: ‘Hither 
this way bend,” “‘ ’Gainst keepers we petition,’ ““Look down, 
ye blest above,” ‘‘Look up, look up and see,’”’ ‘‘Malicorn, ho!,”’ 
“Then zeal and commonwealth infest,” and the brief ‘‘We must 
work, we must haste,” with its two good lines followed by a 
droll conclusion: 
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Sprights that glimmer in the sun, 
Into shades already run. 
Osmond will be here, anon. 


Meanwhile Professor Day’s argument that Dryden’s lyrical gift 
flowered during the whole of his productive period is not in the 
least affected by these poorer poems. 

The poems of doubtful authorship are wisely treated. Three 
songs from The Indian-Queen Dryden must still share with Sir 
Robert Howard; five songs from The Tempest and three from 
Oedipus are not yet disentangled from the claims respectively of 
Davenant and Lee. The authorship of the excellent ‘‘What shall 
I do to show how much I love her,” variously assigned to Dry- 
den and Betterton, is unfortunately still debatable. The puzzling 
“Farewell, fair Armeda”’ Professor Day annotates thoroughly, 
explaining the commonly misinterpreted reference to it in The 
Rehearsal, and opposing recent editors in a distinct leaning to- 
ward Dryden’s authorship. ‘‘How blest are shepherds,’ which 
Noyes did not recognize as Dryden’s takes its place with the 
songs. The editor of the forthcoming Oxford edition of Dryden 
may or may not answer these questions, but he cannot afford 
to overlook Professor Day’s logical conclusions about them. 

Other phases of this suggestive study may be noted in pass- 
ing. The chronicler of Dryden’s reputation during the eighteenth 
century will find rich and hitherto inaccessible information in 
the notes. Furthermore, the laws of versification which guided 
Dryden as lyrical poet may now be more completely formulated. 
Though Dryden is convinced that the couplet is the only really 
poetic measure, he warns us by the medley of anapaests, trim- 
eters, tetrameters, tail-rhymes, and Pindarics in these songs 
that poetry has other sides as well. Dryden’s adaptations, too, 
are interesting: ‘‘Blind love to this hour” from a song of Voiture; 
“By a dismal cypress lying” and “‘Eveillez vous, belles endor- 
mies,’’ respectively from unascertained Italian and ‘French 
models, the latter more likely taken verbatim from a contempo- 
rary song. Professor Day has been commendably successful in 
finding alterations, imitations, parodies, and additional stanzas 
for the songs. In this scholarly and discerning book, in fact, 
most students of Dryden and the Restoration will find some- 
thing of interest, even (perhaps most of all) the compiler of con- 
cordances. 

Some one will, I suspect, chide Professor Day for not collat- 
ing the texts of the first editions with later editions and manu- 
scripts, but his reasons for not doing so are perfectly sound. A 
list of variants would add nothing to his conclusions concerning 
Dryden, and little enough, I daresay, to the history of contempo- 
rary taste. In his rather severe and subjective (‘‘so it seems to 
me’’) denunciation of the love-songs, Professor Day probably 
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takes Dryden too literally, minimizing his use of Petrarchan 
love conventions. The ‘‘deaths’”’ of Alexis and Caelia (‘Whilst 
Alexis lay pressed’), for example, are tame enough to a genera- 
tion which produced Sodom, or to one which reads Lady Chatter- 
ley’s Lover. A remarkably complete index of names and titles 
is slightly in error in all of its references to the Introduction 
(vii—xii instead of xi—xvi). 
Brice Harris 
Cornell University 





ENGLISH BuRLESQUE Poetry, 1700-1750. By Richmond P. 
Bond. Harvard Studies in English, Vol. v1. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1932. 


This volume constitutes a very useful bibliographical guide 
to the poetical genre to which it is devoted. The first half of 
the book presents a series of chapters on famous burlesque poems, 
both English and foreign, with lists of their numerous progeny 
in English literature. The second half is given to a chronological 
register of poems of this type appearing between 1700 and 1750. 
One can only praise the author’s industry and accuracy. I 
have noted only two or three errors. Whiggs Supplication was 
by Colvil, not Colvin (p. 149 and Index). Radcliffe’s Ovid 
Travestie was, like The Wits Paraphras’d, occasioned by the 
so-called Dryden translation of Ovid in 1680; and Radcliffe first 
added the ten new epistles, not in the fourth edition of 1705, 
as Mr. Bond says (p. 141), but in the second edition of 1681. 
One might find fault also with Mr. Bond’s statement (p. 171) 
that ‘“‘no Cibberian parody was extremely good.”’ How could 
Mr. Bond have forgotten completely Fielding’s birthday ode in 
The Historical Register for 1736? 

But after recognizing the merit of the volume as a work of 
refererice, the reviewer is forced reluctantly to point out that 
the work is so faulty in conception and execution as to restrict 
its usefulness almost entirely to bibliography. Mr. Bond seems 
not to have reflected that constructive interpretation and critical 
control are necessary to transmute a heap of raw materials into 
literary history. His long chapter on The Rape of the Lock, for 
for instance, is largely a string of quotations, some bearing on 
burlesque and some not, a wholesale emptying of the filing-case. 
The casual allusions down through the eighteenth century to 
Belinda’s loss and Belinda’s screams are recorded with the same 
industry and earnestness as the critical comments of Warton 
and Voltaire and Johnson; from the nineteenth century there 
are choice passages from Hazlitt, Conington, Courthope and 
Elwin, and also from Taine and from the well-known essay by 
Montégut, though Sainte-Beuve was somehow missed. And 
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what is the upshot of all this miscellaneous quotation? It seems 
to be merely this: ““The Rape is a favorite topic with critics: 
those who regard Augustan poetry as a barren waste call this 
poem an oasis, and those who read more poems than textbooks 
or who possess a turn for the neo-classic see the Rape as the 
crown of several worthy and characteristic elements in eight- 
eenth-century literature” (p. 86). Twenty pages of quotation 
went to make this elementary and insipid conclusion, which, 
at that, is awkwardly expressed. Mr. Bond, however, complains 
in a footnote (also p. 86) that he has not been able to lay before 
the reader quite all his excellent quotations: “I do not relish 
the necessity of space that forces relegation to a footnote on 
such citations as: Gosse, History of Eighteenth Century Litera- 
ture, 1899 (ist ed., 1889), p. 113; L. Stephen, English Literature 
and Society in the Eighteenth Century, New York and London, 
1904, pp. 82-83; (Legouis and) L. Cazamian, History of English 
Literature, New York, 1927, 11, 85,” etc. If Mr. Bond is writing 
for Sophomores, these references are excellent; if he is writing 
for scholars, he should know that we are not unfamiliar with 
these books. Such provincialism and amateurishness should 
have been excised by some kind friend before the book went to 
press, even though it appeared in only one footnote. But here 
it pervades the whole volume, to the constant irritation of the 
reader. There is a frequent attempt to “dress up” material 
that has not been digested, to give a collectanea curiosa, by 
means of running comment, the appearance of literary history. 

Mr. Bond has, it is plain, not turned himself seriously to 
the real task of literary history. Even the minor problem of the 
influence of The Splendid Shilling is left in a ravel; it is discussed 
in a short paragraph which succeeds in being at once inconse- 
quential and repetitious: 


The influence of The Splendid Shilling on eighteenth-century poetry is too great 
and too various to admit of many dogmatic statements. The poem certainly 
pointed the way to Miltonic burlesque by providing a short, clever, and fair 
parody of the sublime style in blank verse... . Though Miltonic imitation be- 
fore Philips was rare and Miltonic burlesque unknown, it would be extravagant 
to assign to The Splendid Shilling, or to the total output of Philips, the honor of 
more than a considerable influence in the first half of the eighteenth century. . . . 
The general influence of the famous parody is, of course, difficult of measure- 
ment, but it may be safely assumed that Philips’s poem was the most powerful 
force in burlesque blank verse of the first half, or of the whole, of the eighteenth 
century, (pp. 106-107). 


These passages constitute more than half of one paragraph. 
Entirely apart from the discomfort it gives the reader with its 
fits and starts and reversals, it betrays a lack of attention on the 
author’s part to the interpretative and constructive part of his 
scholarly problem. Only in his last chapter—six pages long—has 
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Mr. Bond even recognized that his subject had any larger signi- 
ficance, and this last chapter has no constructive relation to the 
rest of the book. Conclusions are there stated abruptly and 
dogmatically, without any reference to the earlier chapters, 
and without having been prepared for by any discussion earlier 
in the volume. The last chapter, which is the only one to deal 
with the more important aspects of the subject, is thus cut off 
from the rest of the study by a yawning chasm, and left without 
support and authority. In short, Mr. Bond has written a sort 
of bibliography of burlesque verse in the eighteenth century, 
but he has not written a history of it. 

It is not pleasant to have to censure severely a work which 
has cost such pains to produce, and which is in some respects 
so useful. But the book will inevitably stand on our library 
shelves, will attract the attention of our students, and will set 
in their minds standards of acceptable achievement which, to 
put it bluntly, are unfortunate. One poorly written book breeds 
a hundred similar course papers and theses. 

Louis I. BREDVOLD 
University of Michigan 





JosePpH WaRTON’s Essay On Pope. A History of the Five Edi- 
tions. By W. D. MacClintock, The University of North 
Carolina Press, 1933. $2.00 


Professor MacClintock’s study is not fully described by its 
title, for it is more than a history of the first five editions of 
Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope. It includes a tantalizing over- 
plus of materials collected for a critical edition of the Essay! 
and so many references to Warton’s taste, opinions, and critical 
method as to provoke regret that the author decided against 
including a brief summary of his ideas* and thus rounding out 
his own work. There is indeed abundance of valuable and inter- 
esting bibliographical matter, but most of the study deals di- 
rectly and indirectly with critical ideas. The first and third sec- 
tions especially, on the origin, significance, and reception of the 
Essay and the summary of changes made in the five editions, 
seem somewhat desultory without the support of a “‘complete 
and orderly survey” of “Warton’s critical views and services.” 

The disadvantage of employing the word “romantic” in both 
an historical and a descriptive sense is illustrated when Professor 
MacClintock speaks of the “new historical and relative criticism 
which soon became central in romantic theory.’ Both the War- 


1 Foreword, p. ix. 
2p. S. 
* p. 35. 
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tons and a few other eighteenth-century critics had some tastes 
in every sense romantic, but it may be taken as evidence that 
their historical and comparative method was not really romantic 
since it provoked hearty praise from the ‘“‘steady champion of 
critical orthodoxy’“—and of common sense. Johnson not only 
applauded the method, especially as used in Thomas Warton’s 
Observations on the Faerie Queene, but even hoped he had con- 
tributed to it by his dictonary.’ Their personal enthusiasm as 
critics, on the other hand, is romantic, and many of their tastes 
and judgments—their love of imagination and the past, their 
admiration for Gray and other romantic contemporaries, Joseph 
Warton’s “opinion as to Pope.’’® These the watch-dog of classi- 
cism as heartily disliked. His review of the Essay on Pope for 
the Literary Magazine was therefore ‘about equally divided be- 
tween agreement with and praise of Warton... and disagree- 
ment or objection.’”” 
CLARISSA RINAKER 
University of Illinois 


*P. 70. 

5 Letter to Thos. Warton, July 16, 1754, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Oxford 
ed. 1, 179. 

6 Tbid., p. 299. 
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LETTERS OF ROBERT BROWNING, Collected by Thomas J. Wise. 
Edited with an Introduction and Notes by Thurman L. 
Hood. New Haven: Yale University Press, 1933. 24.2 cm., 
pp. xx+389. Front. port., 15 plates. Price $5. 


For this book all students of Browning will be deeply grate- 
ful, both to Mr. Wise for his generous codperation and to the 
editor for his careful work. Here are 316 letters, ranging in date 
from 1830 to 1889; of these sixty years only ten are unrepre- 
sented. The most (23) come from the year 1887; 1886 comes 
next with 22 and 1888 next with 21. About half (156) were 
written in the last ten years of the poet’s life. The correspondents 
most largely represented are Furnivall (38 letters), Isa Blagden 
(26), Robert W. B. Browning or he and his wife jointly (21), 
the Story family (12), Miss Edith Story (10), Gosse (17), and 
Carlyle (10). 

The letters to Isa Blagden form only a small part of the 
total number written by the poet to her in the seventeen years 
of their correspondence (1855-72). The rest (121 letters) were 
published by Professor Armstrong in 1923 in a volume of 208 
pages. The editor of the present volume goes out of his way, it 
seems to the reviewer, to belittle this Baylor volume: “The ill- 
advised and unauthorized printing in Texas a few years ago of 
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that larger portion of the letters to Miss Blagden which had 
been rejected by Mr. Wise has impaired the reputation of the 
poet if only by adding nothing to it.”” Mr. Wise had of course a 
perfect right to reject the unpurchased letters on any grounds 
he liked (though many will regret that he did so, since he might 
have had the whole lot for only a little more than he paid for 
those he took). As for authorization, in 1923 only Mrs. Robert 
W. B. Browning was living; and surely after her husband had 
sanctioned the publication of the Letters of Robert and Eliza- 
beth B. Browning, it would seem hardly likely that she would 
have objected to the publication of the entirely harmless letters 
to Miss Blagden; whether the daughter-in-law was consulted 
we do not know. We do not share the editor’s view that the best 
of the letters to Isa Blagden are confined to the later volume; 
and we do not understand what the editor reports to have been 
Mr. Wise’s criterion in selecting his purchases, namely “‘repre- 
sentative quality rather than mere ‘style’.”” There are plenty 
of letters in the Baylor volume which seem to us as repre- 
sentative of the poet as those which Hood prints; and if the 
editor thinks he is enhancing Browning’s reputation as a letter- 
writer whereas the Baylor volume impaired it, there will be 
many who will disagree with him. Browning’s reputation will 
always rest rather upon his poetry than upon his prose. He has 
become a public character, of whom we are entitled to know 
all that may legitimately be known. All of his letters throw 
more or less light on his character or on matters connected with 
his poetry; hence it is desirable that scholars (and such general 
readers as care) should have access to them. Mr. Armstrong, 
therefore, and the sponsors for his volume deserve gratitude 
rather than a rebuke. , 

The letter to Lehmann was not to Rudolf but to Frederick, 
whose house in Westbourne Terrace, says Mr. Graves, “was a 
focus of artistic, musical, and literary activity.” This letter 
has already been published in Charles Graves’s Life and Letters 
of Sir George Grove, London, 1912. The name of Nettleship 
(pp. 303, 308) was John Trivet. 

The notes fill 39 pages and are of great value. We note one 
or two slips. The name of the Shakespearean bibliophile (81:2-1) 
who had the quarrel (not “quarrell’’) with Furnivall was 
Halliwell-Phillipps, and the society over which Browning pre- 
sided at the time religiously spelled the name Shakspere. In 
Note 64:2-2 the editor does not specify which Bookman, Eng- 
lish or American, is meant. In 81:7-2 Mahaffy is misspelled. 
Furnivall (81:6-3) was scarcely a professor; the instructors at 
the Working Men’s College seem to have been merely ‘“‘teach- 
ers” (cf. J. Llewelyn Davies, The Working Men’s College, 1854- 
1904, p. 116). The index is inadequate even for the text, and 
should have included the notes. 
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Of the letters here printed our check-list (not quite complete) 
indicates that some 190 or not quite two-thirds are here printed 
for the first time. Among the topics of general interest treated 
in these letters are the life and character of Judas (p. 19), the 
two poets’ life in Italy and Browning’s experiences in France, 
the remarks on Margaret Fuller (p. 31), criticism of Hugo (p. 54), 
glimpses of Landor, the death of the poet’s father, comments 
on his own poems (e.g., p. 104), his relations with Oxford, 
criticism of Tennyson tp. 134) and of Rossetti (pp. 137-138), 
his attitude toward the London Browning Society (pp. 202, 
303), criticism of translations of his poems (p. 218), and Powell 
the forger (e.g., pp. 256-257). The book distinctly increases our 
sense of the large humanity of the poet. Both scholars and 
readers of Browning will find it indispensable. 

CLARK S. NORTHUP 
Cornell University 





Tue MInpD or PoE AND OTHER Stuptes. By Killis Campbell, 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1933. Pp. 238. $2.50. 


This volume is a compilation of seven papers having to do 
with Edgar Allan Poe, four of which have appeared in scholarly 
periodicals. These four, however, have been revised and en- 
larged. The central theme of the essays is a demonstration of 
what objective scholarship can accomplish in the case of an 
artist who is in general treated subjectively. “The Mind of Poe,” 
which opens the collection, is an attempt to glean from Poe’s 
writings information as to the number of fields of knowledge 
from which he drew. The conclusion reached is that Poe “pos- 
sessed an unusually wide acquaintance with things in general, 
and in particular with the literature of his own day.” In “‘Con- 
temporary Opinion of Poe” Professor Campbell finds that in 
his own lifetime Poe as a poet was, except for “The Raven,” 
neglected, that he was better known as a writer of tales, and that 
his greatest reputation was that of editor and critic. In “The 
Poe-Griswold Controversy”’ the author assesses the blame due 
to Griswold, finding him chiefly at fault as a biographer. ‘The 
Backgrounds of Poe”’ searches out reflections of the life of the 
poet’s own day in his writings, and “‘Self-Revelation in Poe’s 
Poems and Tales” puts together passages which reflect personal 
experiences and interests. ‘“The Origins of Poe”’ collects what is 
known about his literary resources. “The Poe Canon”’ sifts out 
the genuine uncollected pieces from those which are false. 

The value of this collection lies in patient accumulation of 
objective evidence. It constitutes a kind of handbook of informa- 
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tion about Poe as a writer. It should be impossible for a future 
biographer, with Professor Campbell’s volume on his desk, to 
make some of the rash generalizations about Poe which have 
characterized earlier studies. Professor Campbell is sound in his 
method and cautious in his statement; and he possesses a kind 
of information which makes his authority well-nigh absolute 
in questions of fact. 

The weakness of the volume follows inevitably from its 
method. There is really little room for interpretation in this 
marshalling of evidence, this patient putting together into a 
mosaic pattern of a thousand tiny bits of information. Conse- 
quently, such an essay as “The Mind of Poe,” by arousing ex- 
pectations which it does not fulfill, is bound also to arouse con- 
troversy and dissatisfaction. Professor Campbell really tells us 
nothing about the mind of Poe; what he admirably tells us is 
something else—he makes a catalogue of some of the mental 
furniture of that mind. He has been able to do this by concen- 
trating upon the subject in detail, but this concentration has 
necessarily lost him a sense of relative values. Consequently, 
when he says that Poe “possessed an unusually wide acquaint- 
ance with things in general,” the statement is both true and 
misleading. It is true in so far as it calls attention to the fact 
that Poe ranged over a much wider area of knowledge than most 
readers and some critics are aware of, but it is misleading as a 
riposte to the statement by Lanier with which the essay begins: 
“The trouble with Poe was, he did not know enough.” All that 
Professor Campbell really succeeds in demonstrating is that 
Poe, like most clever journalists, could get up a superficial ac- 
quaintance with almost any subject, and that again, like most 
clever journalists, he had a set of favorite theories about litera- 
ture and philosophy and allied topics. One really learns little 
about the ‘‘mind of Poe” from this essay; if one wants to learn 
more about Poe’s mental processes, one turns with profit to such 
an essay as that included by Professor Norman Foerster in his 
American Criticism, 

The foregoing paragraph should be read, however, not so 
much as a criticism of Professor Campbell, as a statement of the 
inevitable limitations of his method. And especially in the case 
of Poe scholarship the world of letters can well afford to put up 
with the limitations in order to admit the gains. The gains are, 
as I have indicated, objectivity, a release from fantastic hy- 
potheses, a general sanity of approach. The volume is therefore 
a distinctly valuable one in the American field, and indispensa- 
ble in the study of Edgar Allan Poe. 


HowarRD Mumrorp JONES 
University of Michigan 
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EpMUND KEan. By Harold Newcomb Hillebrand. Pp. ix+387. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. Price $5.00. 


The year 1933 marked the centennial of the death of one of 
the greatest English actors of all time. Edmund Kean thus fit- 
tingly forms the subject of Professor Hillebrand’s biography. 
Born out of wedlock of uncertain parentage, probably in 1787, 
in London, educated largely in the city streets, a wanderer from 
one to another provincial stage, Kean carried by storm his ro- 
mantic audience at his first appearance in the Drury Lane Thea- 
tre when he played Shylock January 26, 1814. From that night 
forward Kean’s passionate acting, particularly in Shakespearian 
tragic réles, excited friend and foe alike. Hazlitt, Byron, and 
Coleridge followed his interpretations with rare enthusiasm. 
Drury Lane, which had been near bankruptcy before Kean’s 
engagement, was thronged whenever he appeared on its boards. 
For nearly twenty years he reigned king of the British stage. 
In private life his domestic relations were unhappy, but one 
need only recall the emotional vagaries of Shelley and Byron 
to account for the attitude of their low-born contemporary. 
Tremendous success attended Kean in the parts of Richard ITI, 
Othello, Hamlet, and Sir Giles Overreach. Twice he visited the 
United States, acting in several of the larger cities amid great 
enthusiasm and occasional rioting. Near the end of his life he 
played for eight nights in Paris. Despite failing health he con- 
tinued to act almost to the day of his death, May 15, 1833. 

Mr. Hillebrand has withstood all temptation to make his 
book a piece of romantic fiction. His conception of the biogra- 
pher, even today, is the seeker after truth. He rejects as false, 
on the one hand, much of the legendary lore that has attached 
itself to Kean’s birth and descent, the tragic story of his too early 
marriage, his later dissipations, and frequent quarrels with his 
managers and the public. On the other hand, he patiently recon- 
structs piece by piece the full story of Kean’s stay in Guernsey 
during the critical year of 1813 and of his American tours in 
1820-21 and 1825-26. The bases of this reconstruction are 
chiefly the actual letters of Mary Kean, Edmund’s unfortunate 
wife, contemporary newspaper accounts, and genuine playbills. 
Much of this material Mr. Hillebrand found in the Harvard The- 
atre Collection, in the British Museum, and in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. Gracious help from other scholars in England 
and America he duly acknowledges. The publishers of the book 
have done their part with beautifully printed pages and a score 
of excellent portraits to represent both Kean and his fellow 
actors. Good taste and competent scholarship mark the entire 
work. 

Yet the very scruples of the author to maintain a consistent 
attitude in holding to facts tell somewhat against the book asa 
piece of biographical literature. His style is straightforward 
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and clear without pedanticism, but the quotations from relevant 
documents on every page do not make for easy reading. Then 
the biographer is too honest to affect hearty sympathy for his 
hero. He tries to do full justice to Kean’s art but does not admire 
the man. Frequently he interprets incidents of Kean’s early life 
in the light of weaknesses iater disclosed. The final chapter, 
“Time and the Artist,” is slightly equivocal in its findings. The 
scholar presents us with the complete life-story of Kean but 
leaves us largely to our own interpretation of his worth to the 
world. 

On a few disputed points I have been able to check Professor 
Hillebrand’s findings and to add slightly to the information 
that he gives concerning a yet dubious page in Kean’s life, his 
visit to one important American city. A fairly complete file of 
the Charleston City Gazette and Advertiser for the years 1821 and 
1826 in the University of Texas Library adds to the story. The 
Gazette of March 20, 1821, states: 


We are aware of the great expectation which has been excited in this communitys 
to have the celebrated Mr. KEAN presented to them at our Theatre; and regret 
to learn by a note in an Evening’s paper the object of one of the Manager’s 
visit [sic] to the North for the purpose of effecting an engagement with him, 
for that purpose cannot be accomplished.... Mr. Kean has received such 
proposals from Mr. Elliston of Drury Lane, as to induce his immediate return 
to England at the close of his present engagements. 


On June 4 the Gazette published a letter from Boston giving an 
unfavorable account of Kean’s behavior in leaving the theatre 
there May 25. One week later the Gazette printed Kean’s letter 
of explanation to the National Advocate, which Mr. Hillebrand 
gives on pp. 220-221. A correspondent “‘Thespis” interprets this 
letter as a promise from Kean to stay longer in America: 


As Messrs. Gilfert & Graham have, at great sacrifice, effected an engagement 
with Mr. KEAN, we shall still have the satisfaction of witnessing the exhibition 
of this Actor, on the Charleston Boards next season. ... He cannot have a 
more discriminating, indulgent, and judicious audience. 


But these hopes were disappointed later in the announcement 
of the actor’s return to London. All these items confirm Mr. Hil- 
lebrand’s statement concerning a projected Southern tour for 
Kean in the autumn of 1821. 

During his second visit to America the actor really arrived 
in Charleston on March 12, 1826, as duly recorded by Professor 
Hillebrand. In addition to the seven performances mentioned on 
p. 269 of the biography, the Gazette refers to these: 


March 15. Othello 
March 17. A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
March 20. King Lear 
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March 22. The Merchant of Venice 
March 27. A New Way to Pay Old Debts 
March 28. The Iron Chest 

March 29. Macbeth 

March 31. Hamlet 


A few newspaper comments are worth quoting for the light 
that they shed on Kean’s reception in Charleston and the state 
of his health. Of the Othello the Gazette says on March 16: 


For ourselves we must say, we visited the Theatre with somewhat unfavorable 
prepossessions. ... We were, however, most agreeably disappointed, and al- 
though we cannot entertain a comparison throughout the whole performance, 
with the old favorite of our city, [Thomas A. Cooper], some of the scenes were 
sustained with a power we have never seen exceeded. 


On March 21: 


The tragedy of King Lear was last evening performed to as brilliant an audience 
as has yet visited the Theatre since the appearance of Mr. Kran on its Boards. 
In fact each successive effect of this gentleman seems to contribute to his popu- 
larity by developing more and more the extent of his talent, at the same time 
that it familiarizes and makes more at home with us the peculiarities of his man- 
ner. The part of Lear has been set down as one of his masterpieces. . . . In every 
respect—in countenance, voice, and manners, but slight if any forgetfulness was 
discovered of the immortal conception of the author. 


On March 31: 


Mr. KEan’s personation of Macbeth ...in no wise derogated from the high 
reputation for histrionic talent that he has acquired among us. Indeed every new 
effort appears to increase it. The house was as usual distinguished for its num- 
bers and brilliancy. 


On April 1 Hamlet is said to have been performed the previ- 
ous evening to “‘a good house with great success.”’ Notice of 
Kean’s benefit April 10 elicits this editorial comment: 


We trust that he will not have cause to leave us with a different feeling from 
that with which he must have received the warm and hearty welcome of his first 


appearance. 


The account of this benefit in next day’s issue alludes to the 
actor’s physical condition: 


After the fall of the curtain, the cheerings were loud and continued, accompanied 
by a general call for Kean,—upon which, though in a very exhausted state, he 
appeared and addressed the audience. 


But the gist of the heartfelt curtain speech is quoted by Mr. 
Hillebrand and need not be repeated here. 

Kean thus took his farewell of the Charleston stage but he 
was to act there once more. For a fortnight later occurred the 
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benefit of Mr. and Mrs. Cowell, managers of the theatre, and 
for this benefit, according to the advertisement, Kean “‘in the 
handsomest manner volunteered his services.”’ Editorial notice 
of the performance on April 24, 1826, carries this final comment: 


The occasion may . . . be the last which we shall have of witnessing the exhi- 
bition of those distinguished talents which have of late subdued our attention 
and commanded our applause. Afflicted by bodily indisposition and debility, and 
seeking retirement for the restoration of his health, Mr. Kean participating 
[sic] the feelings of the community, and anxious to give them as evidence of his 
regard, and to advance the interests of his respected coadjutor, again appears 
on the Boards and selects a character [Bertram] to which the general wish has 
for some time pointed. 


In sum total the pictures thus presented are more attractive 
than those usually given of Kean’s second visit to America and 
the hostile press comment aroused. At this time, it will be 
remembered, the case of Cox vs. Kean had severely damaged his 
reputation in both England and America. The famous riot in 
the Boston Theatre occurred only a few weeks before he went to 
Charleston, and a similar reception was to follow in Baltimore 
during the month of June. That the Charleston public greeted 
him hospitably from the first, as Mr. Hillebrand believes despite 
a legend to the contrary, these consecutive notices seem abun- 
dantly to prove. 

Professor Hillebrand has written with the utmost care an 
important chapter in the history of the theatre and also in the 
history of Shakespeare criticism. His life of Edmund Kean will 
stand the test of time. 

ROBERT ADGER LAW 
The University of Texas 





BEITRAGE zU FRIEDRICH HEBBELS CHARAKTERKUNDE. Ein 
psychologischer Deutungsversuch von A. J. Friedrich Zie- 
gelschmid. (Hebbel-Forschungen Nr. xxt1), Berlin u. Leipzig: 
B. Behr’s Verlag 1 Fr. Feddersen, 1932. 134 S. 


This study, it should be remembered in fairness to its author, 
proposes to contribute to the knowledge of Hebbel’s character, 
not to delineate that character completely. Hebbel’s character 
at best cannot be considered an attractive one. Such a book as 
Bornstein’s Hebbels Persénlichkeit gives us all sides of his per- 
sonality and, while not concealing the worst traits, throws many 
brighter lights by way of contrast upon the canvas. As far as it 
is possible to show the personality of a poet apart from his works, 
probably Bornstein has done that. A complete view is of course 
not separable from a consideration of the works. Certainly in 
Hebbel’s case, the advance he made in his art, in the matter of 
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balance and harmony of style, must be taken as a reflection of a 
gain in these qualities in his character. The difference between 
Judith and Gyges is paralleled by the difference in the crude 
self-assertiveness of the younger Hebbel and the high degree 
of social adaptation of the later Hebbel, for example in the circle 
at Weimar, as described by Adolf Schdéll in his Erinnerungen. 

In the study before us no new descriptive material is brought 
forward, indeed it is quite unnecessary. The passages quoted © 
from the Briefe and the Tagebiicher, or elsewhere, are familiar to 
every student of Hebbel. In the words of his title, the author 
offers us einen psychologischen Deutungsversuch. He sets out to 
apply to the documentary evidence “‘die als gesichert geltenden 
Erfahrungen der modernen Psychologie,” his object being to 
fathom “die seelische Sonderheit des Menschen Hebbel.” 
“Gleichzeitig sei hier betont, dass stets darauf geachtet wurde, 
die vorliegende psychologisch-pathographische Betrachtung des 
Menschen Hebbel mit der isthetisch wertenden Untersuchung 
seiner Werke nicht zu vermengen”’ (Vorwort). 

The author begins with a summary of the well-known condi- 
tions of Hebbel’s youth (relation to father, mother, the poverty 
of the family, relation to Mohr) as a background for his psycho- 
logical interpretation of the character. Especial emphasis is laid 
upon two psychological factors in Hebbel’s make-up as a result 
of this environment: First, his feeling of social inferiority; sec- 
ond, his spoiled child attitude, and in close relation to that, his 
preferred position as the older son. Throughout the study the 
most interesting use is made of the Soziales Minderwertigkeits- 
gefiihl. It seems, to me at least, that the explanations based on 
the second, or spoiled child motive, rely too strongly on the post 
hoc ergo propter hoc conclusion. 

The feeling of social inferiority is used partly to explain 
Hebbel’s antisocial attitude, his uncertainty, timidity, his avoid- 
ance of new acquaintances, in general all his well-known social 
difficulties, which tormented him for the better part of his life, 
in spite of his desperate, at times despairing, efforts to overcome 
them. This is, however, not the only explanation offered for 
Hebbel’s antisocial attitude. For in addition the poet “charak- 
terisiert sich als einen Menschen, der von grossem Ehrgeiz, 
selbst-schmeichlerischer Eitelkeit und grenzenloser Selbstsucht 
besessen ist”’ (p. 20). Hebbel is described as mutlos and at the 
same time, or by the same token, as masslos selbststichtig ; ‘denn 
je mutloser der Mensch, desto grésser die Eitelkeit” (ibid.). After 
characterizing Hebbel as “einen entmutigten Ehrgeizigen,”’ the 
author says further, “dass seine gesellschaftlichen Schwierig- 
keiten nicht ausschliesslich auf dussere Verhiltnisse zuriick- 
zufiihren sind, sondern zum gréssten Teil in seinem eigenen We- 
sen begriindet liegen’”’ (p. 22). Hebbel’s antisocial attitude would 
thus be an expression of “einen inneren Mangel,”’ of “‘feige Mut- 
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losigkeit,”” and the reasons he assigns for evading social obliga- 
tions to the extent he did are largely self-delusory pretexts (pp. 
22-23). 

Hebbel’s enormous ambition (aut Caesar—aut nihil) is con- 
sidered to be a disturbing element in his social adjustment. 
Where he cannot outshine all others, he withdraws into his “‘hy- 
pochondrisch-menschenfeindlichen Winkel.” ‘“Charakterkund- 
lich ist diese Tatsache insofern noch von Belang, als dass sich 
unser junger Dichter dadurch als verwéhntes, erstgebornes Kind 
zu erkennen gibt. Er nimmt als solches auch in den spitesten 
Lebensjahren noch die Sonderstellung in Anspruch, den Ton- 
angebenden oder Wortfiihrer spielen zu diirfen” (p. 25). Whether 
all spoiled firstborn manifest this trait, or only those in whose 
“Wesen”’ it is already implicit, is not revealed, and I suppose 
would be hard to determine. 

In close relation to these characteristics.is placed what is 
called Hebbel’s lack of “‘Verantwortung,” or “die Anerkennung 
der Tatsache, dass alles, was in ihm lebt, mit allen Voraussetz- 
ungen und allen Folgen, sein eignes Werk ist und nicht das 
Werk eines Schicksals oder irgendeiner anderen, vom Individu- 
um nicht beeinflussbaren Macht” (p. 29). These words seem to 
be in some contradiction with the pains the author has taken 
up to this point to derive, in part at least, the peculiarities of the 
poet’s psyche from environmental influences. As to what extent 
on the other hand the poet’s Wesen may be sein eignes Werk, 
I must confess I think the author assumes a good deal. ‘‘Als 
beinahe neunundvierzigjihriger laisst er sich iiber das Schicksal 
in den Worten aus: ‘Man sagt sehr oft: Dein Charakter ist 
Dein Schicksal. Warum aber? Weil der einmal so und nicht an- 
ders beschaffene Charakter auch nur diesen und keinen anderen 
Weg wandeln . . . kann’ [!?]” (p. 29). Judging by the bracketed 
punctuation marks with which the author supplies Hebbel’s 
sentence, as well as by the rest of this section, I can only infer 
that he regards the existence of a liberusm arbitrium indi fferentiae 
as certain. It is not necessary here to call attention to the excel- 
lent company of thinkers in which Hebbel’s opinion on this 
matter places him. 

Continuing his discussion on the basis of the Minderwertig- 
keitsgefiihl, the author shows how Hebbel’s psyche compensates 
for this by a proportionate /chvergrésserung, to such an extent in 
fact that he would, I presume, be set down as a cyclothymic 
neurotic. From this point of view we see his unrestrained thirst 
for fame, his refusal to learn any profession, his inordinate pride, 
his habit of speaking in exalted terms of each of his new pro- 
ductions, whether good or bad. In his (unconscious) pursuit of 
compensation for his inferiority complex, Hebbel not only ex- 
aggerated his own ego, he was jealous of others’ attainments and 
forever comparing them with his own to their disadvantage. He 
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attempted to impress people, rightly or wrongly, frequently as- 
suming a title or other honor for that purpose. He set his goal at 
“all or nothing,” and with an insane fear that his talent would 
fall short, he endeavored in advance to shift all responsibility 
for total or partial failure to the adverse conditions of his youth 
(pp. 31-62). 

These severe indictments of the poet’s character—for in 
spite of the author’s, as I believe perfectly sincere, assurances 
to the contrary, his presentation does not conceal the pathos of 
an indictment—are easily documented, have often been docu- 
mented before. But in his psychological zeal the author perhaps 
exaggerates the power of the inferiority motive. If we look at 
Hebbel’s life as a whole, how can we help being struck by the 
force of a genius which, no matter by what tortuous and tortur- 
ing ways, worked itself up from Wesselburen to Vienna, rebel- 
ling against his father, disregarding the common sense advice 
of the experienced Mohr, in spite of the meagerest schooling, 
enduring the bitterest extremes of poverty, facing continually 
the inevitable hostility the critics meted out to works of a bold 
originality, whatever their shortcomings may be. Is the driving 
power in this life so largely negative? Is its presiding divinity 
a Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl and its chief end “compensation?” 
“Der Gebrauch von Juwelen in Hebbels Werken diirfte doch als 
Kompensation fiir die Diirftigkeit ausgelegt werden, wie denn 
auch die Wahl des Dichterberufs bei Hebbel zum Teil auf die 
Rechnung der Kompensation zu setzen ist. Man darf wohl an- 
nehmen, dass der ehrgeizige junge Hebbel, gewissermassen ange- 
feuert und gereizt durch das Bewusstsein seiner Armut und durch 
sein daraus entspringendes Minderwertigkeitsgeftihl, seine ganze 
seelische Energie in den Dienst der Kompensation stellte und 
seine ‘unerfiillten Wiinsche der Wirklichkeit auf einer anderen 
Ebene als goldene Triume weiter wiinschte und zu Ende dich- 
tete,’ dass er also seinem Gefiihl der Minderwertigkeit durch 
ideelle Erfolge unbewusst ein ausgleichendes Gegengewicht 
schaffen wollte. Damit soll natiirlich nicht gesagt sein, dass eine 
kiinstlerische Leistung schon allein oder nur durch solche Kom- 
pensation zustande kommen kénne oder dass ein Minderwertig- 
keitsgefiihl allein schon zur kiinstlerischen Leistung disponiere. 
Andererseits wird die Frage der Genialitait, der Pridestination 
zur grossen Leistung, hier absichtlich unerértert gelassen, ob- 
wohl sie vielleicht an dieser Stelle aufzuwerfen wire” (pp. 132- 
133). The neglect of this question—for this is the only mention 
of it—throws the overwhelming emphasis of the “psychologi- 
scher Deutungsversuch” in the present study on the weakness of 
Hebbel’s psyche and not on its strength. 

If any objection in principle can be sustained against the 
author’s interesting and instructive line of argument, it is prob- 
ably the one just mentioned. For the question of proper inter- 
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pretation of single passages or whole modes of action arises in 
this connection. Was Hebbel’s steadfast refusal to bind himself 
to any regular work an instinctive expression of his genius seek- 
ing its fulfilment, or was it a fundamental weakness, a result of 
the spoiled child complex (p. 116 f.)? Is it true that his rejection 
of opportunities for journalistic or editorial work was merely a 
subterfuge of an infantile parasitic attitude to life (p. 125), or 
was it the warning of his genius against a false course of action? 
That this is at least a problematic question, which the author 
does not formulate, must surely be admitted. His whole presen- 
tation is based on the theory of a dynamic interaction between 
ambition and vanity on the one hand and an inferiority feeling 
on the other, each motive potentializing and energizing the 
other. The conception of a positive force of genius breaking its 
way through all obstacles receives only the most casual mention. 
The logic and consistency of this procedure are admirable, the 
result is impressive. At the same time the portrait of Hebbel 
that emerges is the most unfavorable that one can imagine. 
Indications of progress which the poet made in his struggle with 
his difficult and refractory disposition are too sparingly treated. 
The author concedes a possible overemphasis on the Schatten- 
seiten, but consoles us with the numerous biographical works, 
“in denen der weihrauchglimmende Altar der Vergétterung ein 
rosiges Licht verbreitet”’ (p. 133). ‘Durch die vorliegenden Aus- 
fiihrungen diirfte uns unter anderem zum Bewusstsein gekom- 
men sein, dass im Genie mit kiinstlerischer Grésse nicht immer 
auch menschliche Grésse sich paart”’ (p. 133). This is indeed the 
total impression of the discussion. The pious act of veneration 
has to be sure frequently been interrupted by discordant voices 
before—but we have here opposed to the apotheosis the first 
systematic psychological damnation. Perhaps the poet will 
emerge from his inferno as triumphant as hitherto from his clouds 
of incense. 

There is an ‘‘Anhang”’ to this study by Dr. Elisabeth S. Sei- 
ler, containing an interesting analysis of Hebbel’s dreams with 
especial reference to the psychological factors in the principal 
study. 

T. M. CAMPBELL 
Wesleyan University 





WILHELM RAABE ALS ERLEBNIS. Von Hans Stegmann. Wolfen- 
biittel: Heckner’s Verlag, 1931. Pp. 107. 


Ein durch und durch persénliches Buch! Ob es iiberhaupt 
méglich ist, objektiv iiber diesen Dichter zu schreiben? Denn 
Raabe ist das Scheidewasser der Geister. Eine neutrale Stellung 
den Problemen gegeniiber, die Raabe aufwirft und nach eigen- 
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ster Erkenntnis zu lésen versucht, gibt es nicht. Man ist ent- 
weder Welf oder Waibling. Ist man aber einmal auf Raabe ge- 
aicht, so folgt man ihm durch Dick und Diinn. Im anderen Falle 
ist wohl jede Verstandigung unméglich. 

Sehr richtig fasst der Verfasser das eigentlichste Wesen 
Raabes auf, wenn er die Forderung Goethes, die dieser dem Dich- 
ter stellt, auch fiir Raabe gelten lasst: ,,Wiirde zu geben dem 
verschmihten, wiinschenswert zu machen das Verworfene.“ 
Wie vollkommen Raabe diesem Humanititsprinzip entspricht, 
weiss jeder ernsthafte Leser Raabes. Gehért dieser doch nach 
Stegmanns Definition jener Species des ,,homo divinans,“ des 
magischen Seelenmenschen, an, Im Gegensatz zum Nur-Geist- 
Menschen, dem ,,homo faber,‘‘ der gegenwirtig unser Maschi- 
nenzeitalter beherrscht. Das verbiirgt seinen Ewigkeitswert. In 
den aus dieser Stellung Raabes sich ergebenden Gedankengin- 
gen kniipft der Verfasser an Denker wie Backofen, Dagué, Fro- 
benius und besonders an Ludwig Kluges Lehre vom Geist als 
Widersacher der Seele an, wo diese Polaritit zum Ausgangs- 
punkt eingehendster Untersuchungen gemacht wird. Bei Fried- 
mann nun reduzieren sich diese Untersuchungen iiber die We- 
sensessenz von Geist und Seele auf die Formel, der sich auch 
Stegmann in Bezug auf Raabe bedient: Optik—der wirkliche, 
seelenhafte Mensch; Haptik—die Kanaille. In diesem Sinne be- 
deutet das 19. Jahrhundert fiir Friedmann ,,Die Apotheose der 
Haptik.“ 

Besonders ausfiihrlich wird Raabes Verhiltnis zu Goethe 
dargetan. Bekannt ist Raabes Ausspruch: ,,Goethe ist der 
deutschen Nation garnicht der Dichtereiwegen usw. gegeben, 
sondern dass sie aus seinem Leben einen ganzen vollen Menschen 
vom Anfang bis zum Ende kennen lerne." (Raabe, Gedanken und 
Einfille.) Es war also Goethes bewusste Gestaltung seines Le- 
bens zum Kunstwerk, die Raabe anzog. Verfolgte er doch das- 
selbe Ziel. Aus den vielen Goethe—dZitaten des Verfassers im 
zweiten Kapitel geht auch hervor, wie sicher beide Dichter 
von der hohen Warte des ,,optischen Menschen“ herab das Em- 
porkommen des ,,homo faber“‘ beobachteten. Diese Wahrneh- 
mung erfiillte sie mit banger Sorge. So Goethe im Gespriche 
mit Eckermann vom 12. Mirz 1828. Selbst dann, wenn Goethe, 
erfiillt von der Idee des Schicksals, den jungen Leuten seiner Zeit 
den Rat gibt, sich praktischen Zielen zuzuwenden. Bei Raabe 
macht dann Dr. Asche in ,,Pfisters Miihle“ die Probe aufs Exem- 
pel, ohne dabei seinen Idealismus zu verlieren. Wie Raabe auf 
den Zeitgeist reagierte und mit welcher Befiirchtung er der 
Zunkunft entgegensah, beweist jene grossartige Vision der 
,dritten Katastrophe“ im ,,Fruehling,“’ wie auch unzihlige 
andere Stellen seiner Werke. 

Allerdings verfallt der Verfasser gelegentlich in ein zu will- 
kiirliches Konstruieren, z. B. dort, wo er an die bekannte Stelle 
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der Rede Leonhard Hagebuchers im Schiidderump ankniipfend 
—,,Ich lebe, denn das Ganze lebt iiber mir und um mich“—ein 
,,drittes, abschliessendes“ vermissen will. ,,Dieses Fehlen erk- 
lirt sich wohl aus Raabes grosser Abhingigkeit von Goethe, 
dessen Verhiltnis zum All ja ausgesprochen ein doppeltes ist: 
einmal Einfiihlung (gotisch, barock, romantisch) also seelische 
Beziehung, dann aber Abstraktion (klassisch, idealistisch) geis- 
tige Beziehung zum All. Goethes Hingabe ist gleichsam begrenzt, 
sie geschieht nur salvo honore seines titanischen Selbstgefiihls, 
so dass er sein Ich wohl als einen Teil des Ganzen sieht, aber 
den in ihm wesenden Mikrokosmos als aequivalenten Pol des 
Makrokosmos wertet“ (S. 55 ff.).—Fiir Goethe durchaus rich- 
tig; nur vermag ich nicht einzusehn, worin das Fehlende fiir 
Raabe bestehen soll. Der Verfasser scheint mir hier dergleichen 
Unart so vieler Literarhistoriker zu verfallen, zu viel in einen 
Dichter hineinzulegen, mehr, als sich ein solcher selbst bewusst 
war. 
Im iibrigen steckt das Buch voll tiefer und feiner Gedanken, 
wie es auch iiberall die Kenntnis Raabes zu vertiefen und zu 
bereichern sucht. So will der Verfasser den Schiidderump als 
erstes jener grossen Reihe von Biichern anerkannt wissen, 
worauf der Ruhm des Dichters eigentlich beruhe, wie auch der 
Hunger pastor als letztes naives Bekenntnis Raabes zum Idealis- 
mus zu bewerten sei. Doch scheint mir, als ob Stegmann Abu 
Telfan zu gering anschlage, wenn er von diesem Werke als von 
einer ,,misslungenen Absicht“ seines Verfassers spricht. Wie es 
auch widerum verfehlt erscheint, dem Helden dieses Romans, 
Leonhard Hagebucher, ,,goethesches Lebensgefiihl“ zuzu- 
sprechen. Dazu fehlt es diesem Charakter doch wohl an innerem 
Reichtum. 

Die Bedeutung von Stopfkuchen fiir Raabes innerstes, per- 
sdnlichstes Erleben wird noch einmal eingehend hervorgehoben, 
wie ja auch dieses Buch immer mehr in das Zentrum raabischer 
Lebensweisheit vordringt. Stegmann hat ihm denn auch ein 
ganzes Kapitel gewidmet. Leider verfallt auch Stegmann in den 
sattsam bekannten Fehler deutscher Literarhistoriker, ihren Stil 
mit allerlei Fremdfloskeln zu schmiicken. Als ob die deutsche 
Sprache nicht reich genug sei, das zu sagen, was man zu sagen 
hat. 

Stegmanns Buch muss in seiner knappen, das Wesentlichste 
seines Themas eindriicklich hervorhebenden Geschlossenheit 
als eins der stiirksten Erzeugnisse des Raabe—Jubiliumsjahres 
1931 bezeichnet werden. Ich kann es Raabefreunden, die tiefer 
in diesen Dichter einzudringen wiinschen, aber iiber wenig Zeit 
verfiigen, aufs wirmste empfehlen. 

EmiIL DOERNENBURG 
La Salle College 
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CoNRAD FERDINAND MEYER, THE STYLE AND THE MAN. By 
Arthur Burkhard. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1932. Pp. ix+225. 


Was dieses Buch so auferordentlich lebendig macht, ist der 
Konflikt in des Autors eigener Seele. Burkhard hat sich in den 
Jahren der Arbeit an C. F. Meyer von einer negativen Wertung 
des Dichters zu einer positiven durchgerungen, mit der das 
letzte Kapitel seiner Studie ausklingt. Trotzdem bleibt eine 
gewisse Polaritét der Wertungen, und diese Polaritat, die Burk- 
hard auch bei Meyer findet, la®t ihn nicht in Ruhe. Es stért ihn 
offenbar, da hier ein Dichter, der selbst im Leben scheu, weich, 
fromm, ethisch gut ist, in seiner Kunst oft so gegenteilige Cha- 
raktere schafft; er fordert beinahe, dai diese Gréfe, Brutalitat, 
Gewalttatigkeit, Leidenschaft und Tatkraft der Charaktere dem 
Dichter eigen sei. Dabei iibersieht er, da® eigentlich alle groBe 
Dichtung aus tragischer Spannung hervorgeht, und daf selbst 
bei Goethe und Schiller mutatis mutandis die Dinge nicht viel 
anders liegen. Hat nicht noch Theilhaber neulich ein Buch iiber 
Goethe geschrieben, in dem er ihn tadeln zu miissen glaubte, 
da seine Sexualitat in praxi der Darstellung in seiner Dichtung 
nicht entsprochen habe? Und wie ist es mit Nietzsche, mit Wag- 
ner, mit Ibsen, der selber erklirte, ein Dichter diirfe sich nicht 
dem Leben hingeben auf Kosten seiner Kunst. Es ist der tra- 
gische Untergrund der Seele, der fiir die Dichtung eigentlicher 
Mutterboden ist. Ungebrochene Menschen brauchen keine Poe- 
sie, sie leben sich in der Tat aus; und ungebrochene Charaktere 
sind in der Dichtung selten und weniger anziehend. 

Damit ist der Vorwurf hinfillig, da& Meyer nie die Antithese 
liste, nie véllige Harmonie und Synthese erreichte, nie einen 
harmonischen Charakter schuf, in dem der fundamentale Kon- 
flikt aufging (139). Es ist schlieBlich doch der Neurotiker Meyer, 
der Burkhard immer wieder reizt. Aber in Meyers Neurotik 
liegt fiir uns nicht das eigentliche Problem, denn hier haben wir 
typische Vorgiinge, die den Arzt interessieren, die fiir uns indes- 
sen iiber ihre einmalige Erkenntnis und Konstatierung hinaus 
unfruchtbar bleiben. Und mit dem Gesetz der Ambivalenz ist 
das Problem Meyer nicht ‘erklirt’. Seine ‘unziichtige Phantasie’ 
ist kein Objekt ethischer Beurteilung. Nicht was unterdriickt 
wird, was im Nahrboden der Wurzelerde schlummert, geht uns 
an. Unser Maf beginnt, wo der Baum als Stamm in die Héhe 
schieBt und Zweige breitet. Ethisch sowie asthetisch setzt hier 
die eigentliche Wertung ein; und als positiv ist zu buchen, da% 
es Meyer gelang, aus dem unfruchtbaren Kreise, in dem der 
typische Neurotiker sich ewig um sich selbst dreht, durch einen 
groSen und fast heroischen Schépferwillen zu entkommen. Hier 
beginnt das eigentliche Problem der ‘ritselhaften Persénlich- 
keit’ (27). 
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Burkhard irrt ferner in dem Gebrauch des Wortes ‘reality.’ 
Realitat und Erlebnis sind nicht nur du®ere, handgreifliche 
Wirklichkeiten. Was in des Dichters eigner Seele vorgeht, ist 
nicht minder wirklich und erlebt. Der junge Goethe antwortete 
einst einem Kritiker sehr treffend: ,,Der Unterschied von mir 
zu ihnen ist der, ihr Rausch ist ausgeschlafen; meiner steht aufm 
Papier.“‘ Und Meyer beschreibt in seiner Weise den Schaffens- 
vorgang, wenn er von Ariosto sagt: ,,.[Ihm aber schauderte 
vor dem Verharren in solcher gestaltlosen Tiefe. Alles was er 
dachte und fiihlte, was ihn erschreckte und ergriff, verwandelte 
sich durch das bildende Vermégen seines Geistes in Kérper und 
Schauspiel und verlor dadurch die Harte und Kraft der Wirkung 
auf seine Seele“ (Angela Borgia, 106). 

So dreht sich denn die Fragestellung véllig herum. Burk- 
hards Untersuchung geht eigentlich den verkehrten Weg: Nicht 
vom Stil zum Menschen, der uns nur (vom Asthetisch-kritischen 
Standpunkte, und das ist der des Literarhistorikers) interessiert, 
soweit er das Werk erklirt, sondern vom Menschen zum Werk 
miissen wir fortschreiten. Was Burkhard fiir die Erkenntnis des 
Meyerschen Stiles geleistet hat, ist betrachtlich und dankbar 
anzuerkennen. Kapitel II (The Grand Style and Manner) und 
Kapitel III (Concrete Form and Moving Figures) riicken mit 
griindlicher Sachkunde und auf Grund umfassender Stoffsamm- 
lung dem Stilproblem forsch auf den Leib. Sie widerlegen Burk- 
hards eigenen Ausdruck, daf$ Meyer die Realitit vergessen 
wolle. Wenn der Dichter sagt: ,,J’ai la certitude que ce [i.e. Jiirg 
Jenatsch] n’était qu’un coquin et j’en fait un personnage,“ so ist 
damit schon die Erklarung eingeschlossen, daf es sich nicht 
in dem Sinne um Flucht aus der Wirklichkeit und in die Vergan- 
genheit handelt, ‘that Meyer leaves behind him the small times 
and stodgy atmosphere of mediocrity’ (125). Was Meyer sucht, 
findet er ja garnicht in der Vergangenheit und Geschichte, son- 
dern in seinem eigenen Stilwillen. ,,Der grofe Stil liegt nur in 
der Wegwerfung des Zufalligen und in dem reinen Ausdruck des 
Notwendigen“ (56, Korrodi). Dieser Stilwille ist bewuft, ist ein 
Verzicht auf die ,,Breite, die sogennante ‘Fiille’ “ (Briefe I, 447) 
und auf ‘charakteristische Kunst.’ Mit diesem Stilwillen miissen 
wir uns (wie das freilich zum Teil bei Burkhard geschehen ist) 
auseinandersetzen, nicht mit physischen und psychischen Griin- 
den, die dazu fiihren; und ich habe den Eindruck, daf§ auch hier 
Burkhards Empfinden zwiespiltig ist, daS er von Meyer eine 
Realistik verlangt, die sein Stil ausschlieft. 

Hier sind vor allem noch einige Begriffe zu kliren. Burkhard 
definiert Meyers Kunst richtig als ‘visual,’ als ‘statuesque 
solidity’ (62), seinen Stil als ‘terse, concise, compact, laconic’ 
(55). Nicht umsonst fiihlt sich Meyer immer wieder zu Michel- 
angelo hingezogen, denn wie jener sucht er den prignanten 
Moment, der leidenschaftliche Bewegtheit in einen Moment der 
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Ruhe zusammenfa&t, Klassik mit Neigung zum Barock, aber 
noch ohne dessen motorische Dynamik. In Schillers Versen, 
,Alle Plagen, alle Erdenlasten / Wialzt der unverséhnten Géttin 
List / Auf die will’gen Schultern des VerhaBten...“ sieht 
Meyer nur diese ,,gebeugten will’gen Schultern“ (86). Bei 
Schiller liegt der Hauptakzent aber auf ‘‘wilzt.” Man kann sich 
vorstellen, wie Meyer dies Gedicht geschrieben hitte (nach Art 
von ,,Du éffnest, Sklave, deinen Mund... “) und wiirde zu- 
gleich damit die Frage beantworten, warum er kein Drama 
schrieb, kein Drama schreiben konnte! Ihm fehlte die moto- 
rische Dynamik. Wenn er ,,seine Brust keuchte“ und nicht ,,er 
keuchte“ schreibt (und dies Beispiel lat sich aus Burkhard ver- 
hundertfachen), so beweist auch dies die epische gegen die 
dramatische Einstellung. Verse von so ‘charakteristischer’ Dy- 
namik wie ,,Leicht in den Wald in den Wald hiipft iiber die 
Matte das Eichorn “(Hohe Station) sind bei Meyer so vereinzelt, 
da& sie der Kenner fast aus dem Gedichtnis zusammenstellen 
kénnte. Aus diesem Grunde geht es nicht an, Meyers Gedichte 
als dramatisch zu bezeichnen. Weder der Ausdruck dramatisch, 
noch rhetorisch, noch pathetisch im gewéhnlichen Sinne pat auf 
sie. Sie haben keine ,,grofSe akustische Wirkung“ (49, Schollen- 
berger), gehéren durchaus nicht ,,zu den vortragbarsten Stiick- 
en der ganzen deutschen epischen Dichtung in gebundener 
Rede“ (51, Moser) und sind nicht ‘excellently adapted for reci- 
tation because they combine sound and sense in dramatic form’ 
(51, Burkhard). Wer es je versucht hat, vor gréferer Zuhérer- 
schaft Gedichte und Balladen Meyers zu rezitieren, wird besta- 
tigen kénnen, welche ungeahnten Schwierigkeiten man bei ihm 
zu itiberwinden hat. Diese Erfahrung indessen kénnte individuell 
sein (obwohl ich hinzufiigen muf, daf{ Meyers Typus, schall- 
analytisch gesprochen, mit dem meinen iibereinstimmt (Bek- 
kingkurve I) und nur der Untertypus abweicht (kalt—warm)), 
meine Behauptung laft sich aber ad aures et oculos demonstri- 
eren. 

Trotz der gelegentlichen Alliteration und der gewihlten 
Vokale fehlt den Meyerschen Gedichten die grofe melodische 
Gesamtlinie. Keller hat unrecht, wenn er von sich sagt, das Ohr 
kénne bei ihm nichts tun, (da er von Anfange weder fiir sich al- 
lein laut gelesen, was er geschieben, noch jemals eine Umgebung 
gehabt habe, der er etwas vorlesen kénnen oder mégen, 48). 
Seine besten Gedichte gehen trotzdem aus einer musikalischen 
Stimmung hervor, so der Abendregen, die Sommernacht, Abend- 
lied. Verse wie ,,Das Urgebirge um mich her / Ist schweigend 
wie mein Nachtgebet. . . ,“ ja selbst Sonette wie ,, Man merkte, 
da® der Wein geraten war... “ bleiben rein klanglich im Ohre 
haften, wihrend Meyer selten solche Melodieen gelingen wie 
Abendwolke, oder ,,In der Capuletti Vigna graben/Girtner, 
finden einem Marmorknaben. . . . “‘ Das mag mit Meyers Um- 
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arbeitungen zusammenhingen. Im Falle seines Requiem ist 
die Stérung der klanglichen Gesamtform z.B. leicht nachzuwei- 
sen: Zum Vorteil des Gedichtes in gedanklicher Hinsicht fiel die 
ganze zweite Strophe fort, aber dadurch riickte der Anfang der 
dritten tonal viel zu hoch und es fehlt die Endkurve und das 
endgiiltige Zur-Ruhekommen. 

Gerade die Kadenz ist der wunde Punkt Meyerscher Ge- 
dichte. Sie héren auf, verschweben ohne Endeffekt, ohne Pointe, 
auf die sie (darin hat Burkhard durchaus recht) gedanklich 
hinarbeiten. Man versuche einmal die Karyatide zu sprechen: 
»,Wo bin ich denn? In welcher Stadt?/ Sie morden sich. Es ist 
Paris.“ ‘Abrupt’ (64) ist das rechte Wort dafiir. Die von Burk- 
hard auf S. 52 zusammengestellten Gedichte enden alle in 
gleicher Weise: ,,Ich bin der Stein,“‘ ,, Die Sichel klingt,” ,,Brich 
auf,“ ,,Sie erbleicht,“ ,,Sie ruht.“ Das ist klimaktisch, aber epi- 
grammatisch, nicht dramatisch, nicht rezitatorisch und melo- 
disch voll austénend, konzis, kompakt, lakonisch, taciteisch. Es 
fehlt Breite und Fiille fiirs Ohr. Das soll kein Vorwurf sein; 
Meyer will es so, es ist sein Stil. Keller spricht das rechte Wort, 
wenn er von Brokat redet (54). Es ist nicht Freskostil. Trotz des 
‘grofen Stils’ bleibt der Ton gedimpft, die gleichgeordneten 
Akzente flieSen gleichmaifig dahin (Meyer braucht nur selten 
Typenverse). Staccato herrscht vor, selbst noch in einem dra- 
matischen Dialog wie César Borjas Ohnmacht. Schon ein fliich- 
tiger Blick zeigt die Kurzatmigkeit des Verses und die Selten- 
heit des Enjambements. 

Noch ein anderes ist zu erwihnen, das jeden Gedanken an 
dynamisch-charakteristische Kunst ausschlieSt. Sprechende 
charakterisieren sich niemals selbst in dramatisch-individueller 
Ausdrucksweise. Der Epiker kommentiert mit Hinweisen wie 
»deklamierte, dozierte, examinierte, parodierte, philosophierte. 
..+“* (70). Die Personen bewahren selbst Haltung, geben sich 
nicht der Leidenschaft hin. ,,A general verb implying noise would 
seem lacking in dramatic vigor, the specific acts must stand 
out, the reader’s attention be focussed in turn on no less than 
seven different actions.“ Aber nicht das Volk ,,blist, kratzt, 
paukt, pfeift, quieckt, meckert, grunzt,“‘ sondern der Dichter 
zeigt es im Bilde und erklirt. Das ist episch, nicht dramatisch; 
klassisch, nicht naturalistisch, sentimentalisch, nicht naiv. Es 
ist Meyers Kunst, so hat er es gewollt. Keller, obwohl es nicht 
seine Art war, erkennt an. Liliencron bewundert. Storm, aus 
seiner rein liedhaften, stimmungsmafigen Einstellung lehnt 
ab. Sein Urteil ist zu eng. (Es liegt mir fern, mich ihm anzuschlie- 
Ben, wie es aus obiger Ausfiihrung scheinen kénnte. Ich habe 
als Student jahrelang meinen Meyer auf jeder Reise in der 
Tasche getragen.) Jede Kunst hat ihre Art und ihre Begrenzung. 

Nun bleibt in der Burkhardschen Untersuchung eine kate- 
gorie von Worten und Symbolen unberiihrt, die UnterbewuBtes 
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verrat und immer wieder auftaucht und die ich hier nur streifen 
kann. Ich méchte nur auf das Wértchen ‘noch’ hinweisen in der 
Bedeutung von ‘Ultima latet,’ eines Sinnspruchs, der iiber dem 
ganzen Hutten als Motto stehen kénnte (Gloriola, Huttens letzte 
Tage VII). Ungefahr fiinfundzwanzigmal steht dieses Wértchen 
an prignanter Stelle in den Gedichten und gibt explicite die 
Stimmung an, implicite klingt es mindestens ebenso oft mit, von 
den Novellen ganz zu schweigen. ,,Noch lebe ich und ,,zu 
spit fiir meine Taten,“ diese Melodie zieht sich durch das ganze 
Werk Meyers. Sie zeugt von der Erfahrung einer Grundstim- 
mung, die den Spiatgereiften nie verlaft. ,,Kriinze, wenn du leb- 
test, dir beschieden. . . . “ 

Ich bin mir bewuBt, da& diese Besprechung durch den Nach- 
druck auf den Widerspruch gegen einige Teile von Burkhards 
Studie negativ erscheinen mag. Das ist indessen durchaus nicht 
die Absicht. Schon daf sie so lang geraten ist, zeugt von der 
Anregung, die sie vermittelt hat und fiir die ich aufrichtig dank- 
bar bin. 

ERNST FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 





NACHKLANGE RICHARD WAGNERS IM RoMAN. Von Anna Jacob- 
sen. (= Beitrige zur neueren Literaturgeschichte xx) Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1932. 


Die verdienstliche Arbeit Anna Jacobsens folgt den Spuren 
der Persénlichkeit Wagners durch den Roman in der deutschen 
Literatur von Johannes Scherr bis zu Lion Feuchtwanger mit 
einem Ausblick auf bedeutendere englische und amerikanische 
Behandlungen des Themas. Eine ergiebige Ausbeute von Wer- 
ken wird hier zusammengebracht und eingehend besprochen. 
Im Mittelpunkte stehen Thomas Mann und Franz Werfel, 
die wohl am tiefsten um das Problem Wagner gerungen haben. 
Dabei ist von besonderem Interesse, dafi die Anerkennung Wag- 
ners als geistiger Gréf®e fast allgemein ist, aber zugleich und fast 
ebenso stark eine innere Ablehnung seiner Musik als etwas 
Rauschhaften, Gefihrlichen, als vielleicht sogar eine Flucht vor 
den Aufgaben des Lebens und der Kunst, die unsere Zeit stellt 
und fordert. 

Eine Begriindung dieser Abneigung aus den betreffenden 
Zeitstrémungen wird kaum versucht, wohl aus einer iibervor- 
sichtigen Scheu der Verfasserin vor Konstruktionen. Gerade bei 
Mann, Werfel und Brod wire das doch am Platze gewesen und 
hatte, durch Analyse der Weltanschauung, die an ihren andern 
Werken hitte gewonnen werden miissen, zu ziemlich sichern 
Schliissen fiihren mégen. 

Im Falle Werfels darf man, meinem Gefiihle nach, seine 
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direkten AuGerungen tiber das Thema nicht tiberwerten. Selbst 
wenn er durch Verlegung der Handlung in die Seele Verdis die 
Kritik an Wagner als subjektiv hinstellt, so sind doch aus der 
Komposition, der Gruppenbildung um die beiden Manner, 
gewichtige Schliisse zu ziehen. Es ist kein Zufall, da® sich zu 
Verdi Charaktere reiner Sinnlichkeit und Selbstlosigkeit stellen 
wie Carvagno, Bianca, Mario; daf die Ichsucht eines Italo, die 
physische Unfruchtbarkeit der Virago Dezorzi auf Seiten Wag- 
ners stehen, wo Sinne und Geist entzweit sind; wihrend 
Fischbick, dem Agathe sein geistiges Kind durch Entselbstung 
zeugt, Geist und Entselbstung darstellt. 

Gritti endlich, dieser furchtbare Greis, der sein Leben ohne 
Sinn nur um des Lebens willen fristet, wirft ein scharfes Licht 
auf das ganze Problem der Lebensbasis der Kunst: Loslésung 
der Kunst aus dem Lebensprozef}, aus der Volksbindung, aus der 
Zeit (ein jeder hat seine Zeit nur einmal, die Entwicklung schrei- 
tet weiter; darum diene der Gegenwart, sie ist dein Ruhm). 

Die Ausfiille Werfels gegen die Romantik (p. 39 ,,Pest Euro- 
pas‘ und sonst pp. 46, 367, 456 u. 545) miissen hier zur Erhel- 
lung herangezogen werden, sowie die Idee, daf} das Individuum 
ein Irrtum sei. ,,Aber die héhere Absicht verbringt mittels dieses 
Irrtums die Wahrheit, die sie will. Alle Kunst ist nur Einfliis- 
terung, die wir weiter geben“ (367). 

Es ist nicht verwunderlich, da& gerade die beiden Landsleute 
Jakob Béhmes, Werfel und Brod vom Problem der Verselbstung 
her dem Falle Wagner gegeniibertreten. Brods Tycho Brahe 
mit der Gegeniiberstellung Brahes und Kepplers liegt auf dersel- 
ben Linie. 

So wiinschte man dieser tiichtigen Arbeit eine stirkere Be- 
tonung der Deutung, die nur hier und da zaghaft versucht ist. 

ERNST FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins University 





WILHELM DILTHEYS GESAMMELTE SCHRIFTEN, III. Band. Stu- 
dien zur Geschichte des Deutschen Geistes. Leipzig und 
Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1927. 


An diesem Werke, iiber das das Folgende nur ein Referat 
bieten soll, hat Dilthey mit vielen und oft langeren Unterbrech- 
ungen in den letzten elf Jahren seines Lebens gearbeitet. Es 
enthalt drei langere Studien, (1) Leibniz und sein Zeitalter, (2) 
Friedrich der Grosse und die deutsche Aufklirung, (3) das acht- 
zehnte Jahrhundert und die geschichtliche Welt. Er wollte dabei 
keine zusammenhingende Erziihlung der deutschen Geistesent- 
wicklung im Zeitalter der Aufklarung geben, sondern nur eine 
Reihe von “Studien” zur Entwicklung des deutschen Geistes. 
Mit dem ihm eigentiimlichen analytischen Verfahren stellt Dil- 
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they in diesen Untersuchungen die grossen und entscheidenden 
Krifte und Bewegungen dieses Zeitalters dar. Eine tiberwilti- 
gende Fiille von tiefen und feinen Ideen, die oft weit tiber das 
behandelte Zeitalter hinaus erhellendes Licht verbreiten, werden 
uns hier dargeboten. Fiir den Literaturhistoriker aber bedeutet 
dieser Band eine unendliche Bereicherung und Vervollstindi- 
gung seiner Kenntnisse der deutschen Geistes- und Literatur- 
geschichte. 

Das ganze siebzehnte Jahrhundert wird von einer einzigen 
geistigen Bewegung erfiillt, in der sich der menschliche Geist zu 
einer allgemeingiiltigen Wissenschaft erhebt. Durch das Denken 
unterwirft sich der Mensch die Erde und der Einzelne wie die 
Gesellschaft muss sich der Leitung der Erkenntnis unterordnen. 

Zweimal zuvor hatte sich der menschliche Geist dem Ziele 
seiner Miindigkeit durch eine allgemeingiiltige Wissenschaft 
genihert, Das erste Mal unter den Vélkern des Ostens—in Asien 
und in Agypten, wo man die Gottheit als eine von der Welt 
geschiedene gittliche Person auffasste und die Welt aus einer 
einheitlichen geistigen Ursache entstehen liess. Das gemeinsame 
Werk dieser religiésen Stufe in den dstlichen Vélkern war die 
Disziplinierung der menschlichen Triebe durch die Macht des 
Gottesglaubens. Dadurch entstand ein héheres Bewusstsein des 
Weltzusammenhangs und ein neues Lebensideal. Die zweite 
Stufe der europiischen Kultur enfaltete sich an den Kiisten des 
Mittelmeers. Von der orientalischen Kultur haben die Griechen 
und Italiker ihre religiésen Vorstellungen tibernommen. In 
Griechenland hauptsichlich machte die Kultur ungeheure Fort- 
schritte; Kunst, Wissenschaft und Philosophie erreichten einen 
bisher unbekannten Héhepunkt. Auf der Grundlage der Wissen- 
schaft erwuchsen hier philosophische Systeme die den Menschen 
aufs innigste an die Wirklichkeit banden. Uberall in der physi- 
schen wie in der geistigen Welt erblickte der Grieche Form und 
Verhiltnis, Typus und Struktur. 

Eine andere Welt von Begriffen beherrschte die rémische 
Kultur. Der rémische Geist steht ganz unter der Herrschaft 
eines juristisch und militirisch geschulten Willens. Roms grésste 
wissenschaftliche Leistung war daher seine Jurisprudenz. Der 
griechische Geist stand ganz unter dem anschaulichen Verhal- 
ten, der rémische dagegen unter dem willentlichen. Die Begriffe 
oder Kategorien, unter denen er das Leben und die Welt auf- 
fasste, sind Willensmacht, Herrschaftsverhiltnis und ein héch- 
stes Gesetz, dem selbst die Gétter unterworfen sind. 

Die antike Welt wurde durch die abendlandische Christen- 
heit abgelést. Die jugendlichen Vélker Europas wurden durch 
einen Glauben, eine Kirche und eine religiése Metaphysik ver- 
kniipft, in der sich die griechische Anschauung vom Kosmos, der 
rémische Herrschaftsgedanke und die Jenseitigkeit der dstlichen 
Volker aufs gliicklichste verbanden. 
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Vom 14. Jahrhundert an neigte sich das Mittelalter seinem 
Ende entgegen, und jetzt vollzog sich eine entscheidende Ver- 
anderung in dem wirtschaftlichen Leben und in den sozialen 
Ordnungen Europas. Durch das Denken hatte das Individuum 
seine Freiheit errungen und dasselbe vertiefte sich jetzt in die 
Natur und in den Menschen, wodurch es eine Richtung auf das 
Diesseits und die Wirklichkeit erhielt. Der neue Geist offenbarte 
sich zuerst in der Ausbildung des Stidtewesens und der grossen 
nationalen Staaten, was hinwiederum zur Folge hatte, dass eine 
moralische und politische Literatur hervorgerufen wurde, welche 
den Einfluss der religiésen Beweggriinde auf die Handlungen der 
Individuen verminderte und das Recht der neuen weltlichen 
Lebensauffassung begriindete. 

Die zweite grosse Leistung des neuen Geistes war die Erfas- 
sung der Wirklichkeit in der grossen Kunst der Renaissance, 
hier sprach sich mit bezwingender Gewalt das neue Verstindnis 
des Lebens des Menschen und die Bejahung des Diesseits aus. 
Schliesslich vollzog sich noch eine Verinderung innerhalb der 
christlichen Religion und der Kirche. Es entstand ein universaler 
Theismus der sich durch eine weitgehende Toleranz auszeich- 
nete. Man trat aber zu gleicher Zeit in ein kritisches Verhiltnis 
zu den Dogmen der mittelalterlichen Kirche, wovon die Refor- 
mation, die eine volkstiimliche Bewegung war, nur der Gipfel- 
punkt war. Die Schranke, die durch die rémische Hierarchie 
zwischen dem Menschen und seinem Gott errichtet worden war, 
wurde gesprengt. Doch nicht ohne Kampf. Der dreissigjihrige 
Krieg drohte die geistigen Werte zu vernichten, die die euro- 
piaischen Linder sich seit der Renaissance erworben hatten und 
nur durch die Wissenschaften und das philosophische Denken 
wurde die Krisis iiberwunden. 

Das stolze Ziel, dem die europiische Kulturwelt im 17. Jahr- 
hundert entgegenstrebte war die Herrschaft iiber die Natur 
durch das Denken und Leitung der Gesellschaft durch die Wis- 
senschaft. Das Lebensgefiihl der Menschheit erreichte hierdurch 
eine héhere Stufe. Das Bewusstsein erhob sich, dass die Ver- 
nunft des Menschengeschlechtes eine Einheit bilde, welche 
durch das Zusammenwirken der einzelnen Forscher ihr Werk 
volibringt und in der fortschreitenden Erkenntnis der Gesetz- 
missigkeit des Wirklichen die Herrschaft iiber die Erde erringen 
wird. So finden wir am Beginne des 18. Jahrhunderts die Men- 
schen erfiillt von dem Gedanken eines gesetzmissigen Fort- 
schrittes im Menschengeschlecht. Die Naturwissenschaften 
und ihre Anwendungen auf das Leben beherrschen das Jahr- 
hundert, der Mensch ringt nach der Erkenntnis der Bewegungs- 
gesetze. Die andere Aufgabe, die sich die Wissenschaft des 
Jahrhunderts stellte, war die Ableitung einer rationalen Rechts- 
und Staatsordnung aus Prinzipien der Vernunft. Das Denken 
geht auch hier hinter die Form und die Struktur zuriick: es will 
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die Krifte erfassen, durch welche die rechtlichen Ordnungen 
der Gesellschaft hervorgebracht werden. Diese Krifte sind die 
Seelenbewegungen der einzelnen Menschen, ihre Triebe und 
ihre Leidenschaften. Denn alles Denken dient nach der Erkennt- 
nis dieser Epoche nur dem Willen, der im Zusammenstoss der 
Interessen sich zu behaupten strebt. 

Soweit die Kultur des Menschengeschlechts zuriick verfolgt 
werden kann, finden wir Gemeinschaften, in denen ein Zusam- 
menwirken fiir die Zwecke der Wissenschaft bestand. In Europa 
hat erst das 17. Jahrhundert die Bedingungen geschaffen, unter 
denen die modernen Akademien stehen. In der Regel traten 
diese Gesellschaften sehr bald zu den grossen Héfen und Staaten 
in Beziehung, und da die neuen Staaten auf die Férderung aller 
moralischen und intellektuellen Interessen ihrer Untertanen 
angewiesen waren, wurden sie willkommen geheissen. Der 
moderne Staat und die moderne Wissenschaft gehérten zusam- 
men, und die Akademien wurden jetzt die Organe, durch welche 
dies zum Ausdruck gelangte. In Deutschland war der Boden fiir 
solche Pline und Unternehmungen nur langsam und mit Miihe 
vorbereitet worden. 

Das Zeitalter der Renaissance hatte in Deutschland den 
Sinn fiir die Wirklichkeit, die Freude an der Natur und an dem 
Menschen erneuert. Die Ansicht, dass der deutsche Humanis- 
mus in den Stiirmen der Reformation untergegangen sei, sagt 
Dilthey, sei lingst iiberwunden; sie gehére nur noch zu dem 
Riistzeug einer einseitig ultramontanen Geschichtsschreibung. 

Die Religiositat und die Spekulation der reformatorischen 
Sekten gehen auf die deutsche Mystik zuriick; in der mittelalter- 
lichen Kirche waren dieselben nicht zu ihrem vollen Recht 
gekommen, auch spiter nicht, als die neuen Kirchen sich kon- 
solidierten. Wie vorher gingen sie ihren eigenen Weg. Am Ende 
aber gaben sie den offenen Kampf auf und verbanden sich mit 
dem Humanismus zu stiller aber wirksamer Opposition gegen 
die herrschenden Gewalten. 

In dieser Schicht geistigen Lebens haben sich nun Vereini- 
gungen und Genossenschaften gebildet—es sind die Sprachge- 
sellschaften—welche im Dienste der Wissenschaft und Tugend 
die herrschenden Anschauungen umgestalten wollten. Die Idee 
der religidsen Toleranz wurde von ihnen in den Vordergrund 
gestelit. Alle diese Vereine wurden von einer Grundstimmung 
beherrscht: es ist das tiefe Gefiihl, dass die Schépfung in allen 
ihren Teilen gottgewollt und gottbelebt sei, und dass der 
Mensch durch inniges Eingehen in ihren Zusammenhang und 
durch die energische Erfiillung seiner diesseitigen Pflichten 
Gliick und Tugend erreichen kénne. Diese Verbindungen sind 
seit der Mitte des 17. Jahrhunderts allmahlig untergegangen. 
Fiir die intellektuelle Entwicklung des deutschen Volkes aber 
bleibt es ihr schéner Ruhm, meint Dilthey, dass sie den Sinn fiir 
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das Studium der Wirklichkeit und den Glauben an eine Kultur, 
von der Kirchenscholastik befreit, wachgehalten haben. 

Wenn es die héchste Leistung der Philosophie ist, die Kultur 
eines Zeitalters zum Bewusstsein ihrer selbst und zu systema- 
tischer Klarheit zu erheben und so die Macht dieser Kultur zu 
steigern, so hat das seit Platon und Aristoteles, nach Diltheys 
Ansicht, kein anderer Kopf so umfassend und so schépferisch 
vollbracht als Leibniz, der universalste Geist, den die neueren 
Volker bis auf Goethe hervorgebracht haben. Die grossen 
Michte, die in der Kultur des ausgehenden 17. Jahrhunderts 
nebeneinander bestanden—der griechische Idealismus von Pla- 
ton und Aristoteles, das protestantische Christentum und die 
neue Wissenschaft vereinigten sich in ihm. Er umfasste alle 
Wissenschaften und bildete sie in der Richtung fort, in der ihre 
Zukunft lag. 

Fiir Leibniz war Metaphysik eine Hypothese; denn sie ent- 
sprang fiir ihn aus einem kombinatorischen Verfahren, durch 
das die einzelnen Wissenschaften durch einen Zusammenhang 
von Prinzipien verkniipft werden. Nach Leibniz bémichtigt 
sich der menschliche Geist des Universums durch keine Kausal- 
betrachtung, sondern allein durch ein System von unriumlichen 
Krafteinheiten, die er Monaden nennt, in denen alle Stufen von 
Kraft, Leben, Vollkommenheit und Gliick vereinigt sind. Sinn, 
Wert, Entwicklung, Leben so heissen die Begriffe, durch die er 
die Fremdheit der Welt iiberwindet. Der Gedanke, dass in die- 
sem Universum alles Leben und Entwicklung, die héchste Stufe 
aber die Aufklarung des Geistes und das Einverstindnis des 
Gemiites mit dem Universum ist, erléste die Geister von den 
finstern Dogmen, die ihre Seelen beengten. 

Das allgemeine Moment, welches die deutsche Kultur in dem 
Jahrhundert vom dreissigjihrigen Kriege bis zu Friedrich dem 
Grossen bestimmte, bestand darin, dass das deutsche Volk die 
iiberlegene franzésische Kultur in sich aufzunehmen strebte, 
und wenn es eine gemeinsame Kultur des christlichen Abendlands 
gibt, so wird man dies nicht unmissig tadeln diirfen. Es war dies 
nur ihr grosser geschichtlicher Zug, dass auf der Grundlage der 
reformatorischen Innerlichkeit eine organische Fortbildung des 
deutschen Geisteslebens durch diese Anlehnung stattfana. Der 
besondere Charakter der neuen Kultur in Deutschland war 
durch den Zustand der Gesellschaft bedingt. Osterreich trennte 
sich von dem Geistesleben der Nation; es war der Anfang seines 
Ausscheidens aus dem deutschen Reich. In dieser neuen Kultur 
machten sich hauptsichlich zwei Momente geltend. Erstens die 
eigentiimliche vermittelnde Rolle, die die Geistlichkeit gewann. 
In den regierenden Kreisen brachte sie die religiésen und moral- 
ischen Gesichtspunkte zur Geltung und die Erziehung der Mas- 
sen zu jeder Art geistiger Kultur lag in ihren Handen; das zweite 
Moment war die Ausbildung der fiirstlichen Macht, und dies 
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war zunichst ein allgemeiner europidischer Zug, der westfilische 
Friede hatte den Sieg des Fiirstentums iiber die kaiserliche 
Macht und das Reich bestitigt. Neben den grossen religidésen 
Fragen, welche bis dahin im Vordergrunde standen, fesselten 
jetzt das Sffentliche Interesse immer mehr die Persénlichkeiten 
der Fiirsten mit ihren Intrigen und ihren Machtkimpfen. Und 
dies wurde ein wichtiges Element in der Entwicklung der Litera- 
tur. Den Gegenstand der neuen Tragédie bildeten nun Schick- 
sale von Kénigen und Michtigen, heroisches und héfisches Le- 
ben. Ein neuer Kunststil wurde entwickelt. Diese héfische Dich- 
tung gewann das Ubergewicht iiber die volkstiimliche Kunst, 
die auf die Macht des Biirgertums gegriindet war. 

In der neuen Literatur, welche die deutsche Gesellschaft und 
ihr Geistesleben widerspiegelte, entstand auch der neue Mensch. 
Durch ihn wurde die geistige Kultur Deutschlands auf eine 
héhere Stufe gehoben. In Moscherosch und Grimmelshausen 
behauptet sich noch das Verhiltnis zur Volksdichtung bei 
Schriftstellern, welche von der weltlich-gelehrten Bildung er- 
fiillt waren. In den Schriften von Opitz, Fleming, Gryphius 
dagegen offenbarte sich das neue Interesse fiir Politik und Ge- 
schichte, fiir Aufklirung des Verstandes und Erziehung der 
Persénlichkeit. Es kommt ein Ausgleich zustande zwischen der 
religidsen Grundrichtung der Nation und dem neuen Welt- und 
Lebensgefiihl. Die neuen Dichter erfassen die Bedeutung des 
Lebens, indem sie bis dahin dringen, wo das rationale Denken 
die freie Auffassung der Welt, die Besinnung der Person auf das, 
was dem Leben seinen Wert gibt, sich geltend machen. 

In der lyrischen Kunstdichtung sprach sich das Lebensge- 
fiihl des neuen Menschen aus, weil eine Verschiebung der Werte 
sich innerhalb der deutschen Religiositait vollzog. Die Dogmen 
traten zuriick, aber die religiése Auffassung von der Bedeutung 
des Lebens gelangte um so freier zur Geltung. 

In der europiischen Literatur itibernahm das Drama des 
sechzehnten und siebzehnten Jahrhunderts die Erbschaft des 
Epos, indem es den Zusammenhang von Charakter, Handlung 
und Schicksal, das grosse Ritsel des menschlichen Lebens ge- 
draingter und tiefer zur Darstellung brachte. In Deutschland 
allerdings wurden die gliicklichen Anfinge eines volkstiimlichen 
Dramas durch die Reformation verkiimmert. Der Verfall des 
Schauspiels hingt aber auch eng mit dem Emporkommen des 
musikalischen Dramas zusammen. Das Musikdrama bezeichnet 
Dilthey als die originalste Schépfung der Renaissance. Es ent- 
sprang einerseits aus dem Verlangen, das griechische Drama zu 
neuem Leben zu erwecken, andererseits aber kam es dem Stre- 
ben der spiteren Renaissance entgegen, die menschlichen Af- 
fekte und Leidenschaften kiinstlerisch auszuschdpfen. 

Ein tiefsinniger Zusammenhang fiihrt von der Literatur 
dieses Jahrhunderts zu der Philosophie, wie sie damals von Leib- 
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niz ausgestaltet wurde. Er erhebt zu philosophischem Bewusst- 
sein das Gefiihl fiir die Bedeutsamkeit des Lebens und den 
Riickgang von ihm in das mystische Gefiihl vom Zusammenhang 
der Dinge. Und dadurch entstand eine ganz neue Welt von Be- 
griffen. Der Gott, der sonst in einzelnen Willenshandlungen in 
Welt und Menschenleben eingreift, verschwindet von jetzt ab 
aus dem wissenschaftlichen Denken. Der Grundgedanke der 
neuen Weltanschauung vollendet sich in der verinderten Stel- 
lung des Menschen zum Universum, indem jetzt die Lehre 
verneint wird, nach welcher der Mensch der Zweck der Schép- 
fung ist und alles ausser ihm nur Mittel fiir ihn. Jeder Teil 
dieses Ganzen trigt in sich selbst seinen Zweck. Dasein an und 
fiir sich ist schon Kraft, die dem innewohnenden Gesetz der 
Entwicklung folgt und in ihm selber liegt das Gliick jedes Men- 
schen. Denn in jedem Menschen ist eine Méglichkeit vorhanden 
zur vollen Entwicklung seines Eigenwertes zu gelangen. Die 
Welt ist da, weil die denkbar grésste Fiille von Vollkommenheit 
da sein soll. 

In den protestantischen Lindern entwickelte sich im Laufe 
des siebzehnten Jahrhunderts eine freiere Religiositit. In den 
Niederlanden und in England entfaltete sich dieselbe im Schosse 
von Sekten; in Deutschland nahm sie die Form der pietistischen 
Frémmigkeit an. Unter den Folgen dieser Verainderung sind 
zwei besonders wichtig. Die Frémmigkeit der Sekten und des 
Pietismus wirkte viel energischer als die kirchliche Orthodoxie 
auf die persénliche Moralitat, und an zweiter Stelle machte sich 
die religidse Subjektivitit von der Zeit des Pietismus immer 
stirker geltend, und das Kirchenlied wurde immer mehr zum 
Ausdruck der individuellen religiésen Innerlichkeit. 

Die oben angedeuteten Gedankengiinge werden uns, wie ich 
hoffe, einen wenn auch mangelhaften Einblick in die grossen 
geistesgeschichtlichen Zusammenhinge des siebzehnten Jahr 
hunderts gewihren, wie sie Dilthey zu einer bestimmten Zeit 
in seiner Entwicklung entgegentraten. 

THEODOR GEISSENDOERFER 
University of Illinois 





Joun Henry: A Forx-Lore Stupy. By Louis W. Chappell. 
Jena: Frommannsche Verlag (Walter Biedermann), 1933, 


This book is in considerable part an attack upon Professor 
Guy B. Johnson’s admirable study of the John Henry-John 
Hardy problem in his John Henry: Tracking down a Negro 
Legend (1929). The author believes that he has a prior claim to 
the idea of the origin of the legend at the Big Bend Tunnel in 
West Virginia at the time the tunnel was cut, and that Professor 
Johnson stole the idea from an unpublished manuscript of his; 
and he devotes many pages (sometimes by direct attack, more 
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often by innuendo) to the charge, and many more to an attempt 
to prove Professor Johnson’s unfitness for the task he under- 
took. As to the personal charge the present reviewer, being in 
possession only of the published documents in the case, will 
not venture an opinion—only remarking that Professor Chap- 
pell’s manner of presenting his complaint prejudices the case 
against him. As to the principal point at issue between them, the 
historicity of John Henry’s contest with the steam drill, depend- 
ing in both cases primarily upon the testimony of certain old 
men living near the tunnel about the details of which there are 
slight discrepancies, it may be said that it remains where Pro- 
fessor Johnson left it, in limbo. That the legend arose out of the 
driving of the tunnel at Big Bend, 1870-72, they are agreed. 
Professor Chappell has evidently spent much time with his 
informants on the spot, and has made extensive research into 
the life of steel-drivers at the time the tunnel was constructed. 
He contributes also five versions of the hammer song, thirty of 
the John Henry ballad, and fourteen of the ballad of John 
Hardy. 

The chief value of the study is its insistence on the “low- 
down” element in both song and ballads—the sex symbolism 
in them. There is little occasion for Chappell’s sneer at Johnson 
for saying that, although he realizes that the ballad of John 
Henry “contains excellent symbolism from the Freudian point 
of view,” he has never found a version that showed conscious- 
ness of it. That might well enough be. It would depend on the 
singer. Many people that know and sing the ballad of ‘The 
Nightingale” do so in all innocence. On the other hand there can 
be no question, at least among those who are familiar with the 
currents of unwritten tradition, that the John Henry songs are 
often sung, and heard, with full consciousness of their riddling 
significance as descriptive of sexual intercourse; and it is neces- 
sary, if we would understand the workings of the unlettered 
mind, to realize how near the surface such meanings often are in 
popular song. A course of reading in the stall ballads of a hun- 
dred years ago in the old country (where print was somewhat 
less reticent than with us) will make the matter plain to anyone; 
and at the same time the transformation of “The Unfortunate 
Rake” into “The Dying Cowboy” will show how a story of 
underworld vice may grow into one of merely romantic pathos. 
The interesting thing about “John Henry” is that, beginning 
(as one may agree with Professor Chappell that it probably did 
begin) as a work-song with sex symbolism, it grew into a hero- 
song of man against machine; for such it clearly is in most of 
the versions of “(John Henry” that we have. How close do these 
two forms of feeling, of imagination, lie in the simple man? 
We do not know; but perhaps psychology will some day tell us. 


University of Missouri H. M. BELDEN 





BRIEF MENTION 


Dr. Hildegard Brunner’s Milton’s persinliche und ideelle 
Welt in ihrer Beziehung zum Aristokratismus (Bonner Studien 
zur Englischen Philologie, Bonn, x1x (1933), 50 pp.) is an excel- 
lent beginning of what would be a valuable and interesting study 
if done completely. Certainly Milton’s connections with various 
members of the English nobility, especially through his masques 
and epitaphs, need greater study from today’s standpoint and 
without so much dependence on Masson. The difficulties of such 
a study (which Brunner either neglected or felt unable to cope 
with) lie in the fact that whatever Milton’s first thirty odd years 
may have led him to desire in connection with the English aris- 
tocracy, from about 1640 onward he affiliated himself with the 
anti-royalists in his public life and lived the life of a commoner 
in private, particularly in his domestic relations. But, if this 
little study fails to come to grips with these problems, the author 
succeeds admirably in convincing us that Milton was greatly 
attracted at least to certain phases of aristocracy. It is, however, 
going too far to call a ‘classical’ vocabulary an ‘aristocratic’ 


one. 


A very useful addition to our working tools for the study 
of Milton is the slim pamphlet entitled The Cambridge Manu- 
script of John Milton (Facsimile Text Society, Volume xvi) 
with a bibliographical note by Frank A. Patterson and pub- 
lished by the Columbia University Press. The work consists of 
selected offset reproductions of the manuscript from the collo- 
type done by W. Aldis Wright in 1899 and printed by the Cam- 
bridge University Press. The selections consist of Lycidas and 
most of the sonnets. The work should prove of great value to 
students, especially in class work, the format being pleasing and 


the price very low. 
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